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FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMiTTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a.m., in room 1302, 
New House Office Building, Hon. John A. Blatnik presiding. 

Mr. Biatnrx. The House Public Works Committee will come to 
order. 

The purpose of this meeting is to begin public hearings on H.R. 
3610, to amend the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1956. 

Three years ago this committee pioneered in the field of water pollu- 
tion control legislation by the enactment of H.R. 9540 in the 84th Con- 
gress. This bill—the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1956— 
provided for effective enforcement of interstate pollution violations, 
expanded research in the field of water pollution control and abate- 
ment, increased Federal assistance to the States to assist them in estab- 
lishing effective State water pollution control programs, and most 
significantly authorized Federal grants-in-aid to local communities 
for the construction of needed sewage treatment facilities. 

In introducing H.R. 9540 3 years ago I proposed a grant program 
designed to assist local communities in catching up with the huge back- 
log of treatment plant needs that had built up during the preceding 
two decades. During the depression and World War II construction 
of sewage treatment facilities throughout the country fell far behind 
with respect to the needs of such facilities. By 1955 the Public Health 
Service estimated that backlog needs alone amounted to $2 billion 
worth of plant facilities over the next 10 years. 

My original proposal was designed to meet this particular area of 
need by authorizing Federal grants on a 50-50 matching Federal-local 
basis in the amount of $1 billion over the next 10 — The grant 
& mep as finally approved provided for only half this amount. 

eral participation was cut from 50 to 30 percent and the maximum 
grant allowed reduced from $500,000 to $250,000. 

Since then this limited program has proved of tremendous assistance 
in dealing with the treatment plant construction problem. Activity 
in this field is literally booming. In a little over 214 years since the 
law went into effect sewage works construction across the Nation has 
nearly doubled. In the preceding 5-year period sewage works con- 
struction averaged $222 million annually; in 1957, after the program 
began to take hold, construction award jumped to $351 million; in 
1958 awards reached an estimated $400 million, the highest figure in 
our Nation’s history. More States than ever before—35—have expe- 
rienced the highest treatment plant construction levels in the past 2 
years than at any other time in their history. 
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One-third of the projects constructed in 1958 received Federal 
grants. These are encouraging and satisfying figures. They show 
that the program initiated by this committee is working and that 
Federal grants have proved a great stimulus to the construction of 
sewage treatment facilities. Despite the marked success of the pro- 
age over the past 3 years, it has become evident that more wed» to 

one. 

The Public Health Service, for instance, has updated its 1955 esti- 
mates of needs and now estimates that construction must hit $575 
million annually for the next 8 years if the Nation is to catch up 
with the backlog of needed pollution abatement facilities and keep 
up with pollution loads sadel by population surveys. This estimate 
is substantiated and backed up by a recent survey of State and Terri- 
torial sanitary engineers which indicates that the estimated sewage 
treatment construction program of 40 States for the next 3 years is 
approximately $540 million per year. According to this survey the 
average annual Federal contribution to maintain this level of con- 
struction is $100 million a year, which is twice the current authorized 
Federal level of participation, and exactly what I proposed three 
years ago. 

In the light of this new evidence from Federal and State experts 
regarding the needs of the Nation in this area and the type of Federal 
assistance to maintain the required construction to meet these needs, 


T have introduced H.R. 3610 which we have before us today. Briefly. 


H.R. 3610 provides the following: 

(1) Increases authorization for Federal grants for treatment 
plant construction from $50 million to $100 million annually. 

(2) Increases maximum project grants from 30 percent of the 
estimated cost, or $250,000, whichever is smaller, to 30 percent 
of the reasonable estimated cost, or $500,000, whichever is smaller. 

(3) Permits municipalities to join together to build joint treat- 
ment plant facilities with the amount of grant not limited to 
the single grant maximum as it is today, but allocable to each 
community as if it were a separate project. 

(4) Authorizes the Surgeon General to reallocate funds as- 
signed to States having no use of them because of lack of projects, 
to States having projects approved for which grants have not 
been made because of lack of funds. (I want to add here that 
under this provision no State shall be deprived of any funds to 
which it is entitled and which can be put to beneficial use.) 

(5) The establishment of an Office of Water Pollution Control 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Suffice it to say that 3 years ago in favorably reporting H.R. 9540 
this committee stated that “* * * the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare should place a high priority on the objectives of the 
program authorized by the bill and will diligently carry out its role 
in this Federal-State cooperative activity by providing a construc- 
tive program within an appropriate administrative framework.” 
After 3 years the administrative framework under which this program 
functions has not changed. No action on this has been taken by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, therefore necessitat- 
ing legislative action as contained in H.R. 3610. 
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‘, The first witness this morning is our good and well-known friend, 
Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, Washington, D.C. 
.' Mr. Gutermuth, we welcome you this morning and will you please 
take the chair? 
. Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from the Ohio Pollu- 
tion Control Organization supporting this legislation, and they ask 
that I have it made a part of the record. ) 
Mr. BuarnrK. May we include that with other correspondence which 
will be made part of the record of these hearings following the testi- 
mony of the witnesses ? 
Mr. Scuerer. My offering this endorsement of this legislation does 
not mean this Member from Ohio supports it. | 
_Mr. Mr, Gutermuth. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Gurermuru. Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice presi- 


dent of the Wildlife Management Institute, with headquarters in 


Washington, D.C. 

The Institute is one of the older national conservation organizations, 
Its program, which is dedicated to the wise use of natural resources 
in the public interest dates back to 1911. 

Reports and clippings reaching the Institute from all parts of the 
Nation show widespread public support for amendment of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act as proposed by H.R. 3610. There can 
be no misunderstanding; the people want the program strengthened 
and expanded so that more progress can be made in abating the menace 
of water pollution to health, municipal and industrial water supplies, 
and economic govt and expansion. In addition to meeting the 
financial needs, H.R. 3610 would correct the administrative and opera- 
tional impediments that have been keeping the Federal program 
from achieving maximum public benefits. 

I will not attempt to duplicate the expert testimony the committee 
already has heard in prior hearings concerning the deplorable situa- 
tion of the Nation in water pollution. It has been shown that the 
present construction grants program has barely permitted the State 
and local authorities to keep pace with the new sources of water con- 
tamination. These same experts have testified that the act has not 
made much headway in cleaning up the large backlog of municipal 
— that developed because of State and Federal inaction in 
the past. 

It is a well-known fact that the inadequately treated sewage which 
has been discharged into streams from cities during the past 35 years 
has risen in volume to the equivalent of 15 million persons. At the 
same time, the industrial wastes reaching the Nation’s watercourses 
have risen to the equal of 60 million persons. This disgraceful situa- 
tion et Seer a national paradox. While progressively and shame- 
fully polluting our waters, the ever mounting human demands on 


these same streams and lakes continue to rise spectacularly. Public 
health and national welfare demands the end of foul water; cities, 


industries and every man, woman, and child must have clean water. 
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The pressing national need for water supplies of proper quality and 
quantity is irrefutable. Its importance is reflected in the attention 
given water resources in Congress, in State legislatures, and in the 
press. The situation already is crucia) in many areas. For this 
reason, water pollution contro) cannot and must not be confined 
merely to offsetting new polluting sources. Contamination from 
past years still confronts us, and the authorization and financing of a 
cleanup water pollution contro] program is the major natural resources 
need of the Nation. 

The President’s own Water Pollution Control Advisory Board has 
given full support to this expansion. The Board has approved— 
doubling the limitation on individual grants, and the provision for reallocation 
of unused construction grants funds * * * 

At the same time the Board recommended that the annual budget 
for construction grants be increased— 


to the level necessary for meeting the State’s construction grants needs. 


In a recent poll of the State water pollution control administrators 
and sanitary engineers, the Board subsequently found that an over- 
whelming majority believe that the grants program is stimulating 
sewage plant construction. The State officials favor the doubling 
of the construction grants allocations, oppose elimination of further 
Federal construction grants, and favor the granting of accelerated 
amortization rates for industry for capital investments to meet State 
and interstate water pollution control objectives. The answers given 
by those experts show that $100 million is needed annually for con- 
struction grants. 

Although it previously had rejected a plan for the creation of an 
Assistant Secretary of Water Pollution Control in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Advisory Board expressed 
deep concern about the “present low status of the program within 
the Public Health Service.” The Board pecdiintiendad. that the HEW 
Secretary “take immediate action to elevate the program’s status.” 

The House Public Works Committee in a 1956 report stated that it 
believed the HEW Department— 
should place a high priority on the objectives of the program authorized by 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act— 


authorized in 1956, and that the Department— 


will diligently carry out its role in this Federal-State cooperative activity by pro- 
viding a constructive program within an appropriate administrative framework. 

The committee’s recommendation has the support of conservationists 
throughout the United States. Many organizations and groups have 
suggested to Secretary Flemming that he initiate action to get the 
water pollution control program out of the basement and up on a 
level was it can move forward. 


I gathered from talking with the Secretary that there is some 
thought of trying to satisfy the demands for upgrading the water 
llution control program by giving it division status within the 
blic Health Service. Any suc 
to the conservationists. 
The water pollution control a had divisional status from 
merely reinsert the program in an 


move would be of little satisfaction 


1948 to 1953. This plan woul 
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administrative slot it occupied several ago. If 
it would raise water pollution control only one atap in the long stair- 
way of administrative hindrances that lead out of the su ent. 
Ttis not the elevation that the public is demanding. 

The public wants water pollution control elevated to administrative 
stature commensurate with its importance to the well-being of the 
American people. The program officers must be able to get their 
heads above water, where they have some recognition in HEW, and 
where they can work with all levels of government. We believe that 
creation of an Office of Water Pollution Control within the Depart, 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, as proposed in H.R. 3610, 
isan absolute necessity. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I have been 
in touch with Secretary Flemming and with the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Health, Education, and Welfare appropriations, 
the Honorable John E. Fogarty, asking that more consideration be 
given to the budgeting for this agency. As it is, we find that it is 
virtually impossible to locate the appropriations for this work in 
this 1,000-page budget of the President. Water pollution control 
does not appear in the index. The appropriations are spread over 
several items under different headings, and we even, as well informed 
as we are with this program, cannot tell. Certainly the average 
Joe on the street could never find out the amount of money being 
appropriated for this work. 

urthermore, we have very serious misgivings as to whether or not 
the amounts that are actually appropriated under those scattered 
headings in that appropriation are actually going for the work which 
we think they should go for. So we would like to see these items 
brought together under one budget heading, where people know the 
amount of effort going toward this work. 

We have heard much during the past few months about the proposal 
of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee to hand the construction 
grants activities to the States along with a part of the Federal tele- 
phone tax as an inducement of sorts to take over. Concomitant with 
that proposal is the Bureau of the Budgets slash of the. ts appro- 
priation by $25 million for the next fiscal year, with Fane 30, 1960, 
specified as the termination date for the unloading of this Federal 
responsibility. 

ese parallel actions by the Joint Committee and the Bud 
Bureau have met with wide disfavor. The President’s Water Pollu- 
tion Control Advisory Board itself called it— 
not feasible, despite the knowledge and understanding on the part of each 
member that the current plan reportedly had administration blessing. 

Some authorities have questioned both the legality and advisabilit 
of continuing the telephone tax at either the Federal or State on f 
Telephone users are asking why they should bear the cost of facilities 
required to clean up pollution created by all the people. There is 
an organized campaign by telephone companies, and many bills have 
been introduced in Con to abolish the communications tax. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I request permission to submit for 
the record a brief item entitled “An Unfair Tax,” that appeared 
recently in the March bulletin of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. i 


| 

| 
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An Tax 


There’s a tax on the enclosed telephone bill which we think is unfair. It’s 
the 10-percent Federal excise tax on your telephone service. ’ ’ 

Telephones are as much a necessity as your water, gas, or electricity on 
which there are no excise taxes. This places a heavy burden on telephone 
users by adding to the rates established by regulatory bodies. 

Originally, the tax was imposed as a wartime emergency measure. No one 
expected it to be permanent. Now 13144 years after the war has ended, the 
tax remains and you have to pay it. | ead 

We recognize that this may not be the time to reduce taxes, but we do believe 
that telephone service should not continue to be classified as a luxury and taxed 
accordingly. Old taxes never die—this one can be killed. , 

I get the same kind of propaganda with my telephone bill from. 
Michigan. Furthermore, we contend that the Joint Committee’s plan 
gives no assurance that the States would spend the money for con- 
struction grants even if they got the tax. 

I noticed the Oregon Legislature is considering repeal of this tax. 

Also, some of those same groups in Connecticut are also asking for 
the repeal of this tax. 

What future is there for the water pollution control program if it 
is foing to be based on uneconomic taxes that are about to be abolished? 

S position is strengthened by recent press reports. Many State. 
governments are facing enlarged expenditures. The chief executives 
in New York, Pennsylvania, California, Michigan, and Massachu- 
setts—just to name a few—are searching for funds to pay increasi 
costs of government. Even if the telephone tax tha be restricted 
for water pollution control work by the States, which is questionable 
it is unlikely that the State legislatures would let the money be used 
for construction grants. That undoubtedly is the reason why this ill- 
conceived scheme by the Joint Action Committee and the Budget 
Bureau is opposed by the President’s own Water Pollution Advisory 
Boor and by the health and sanitary engineer officers in most of the 

ates, 

In closing, I wish to direct your attention to the 30th report of the 
House Committee on Government Operations, 85th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, House Report No. 2533. In specific comment on the Joint Action 
Committee’s recommendation, the Government Operations Committee 
said, in part (p. 30): 

The transfer of Federal grant programs is no panacea for the weakness of. 
State and local government. If the intent of such a proposal is to increase State 
responsibility, this approach alone would neither foster responsibility nor alter 
the conditions which earlier inhibited State action. * * * Responsibility cannot 
be created by a transfer of programs and tax sources. 


Mr. Chairman, the record shows that the States and the Federal 
Government did little prior to 1956 to take a positive, agressive posi- 


tion with respect to pollution of the Nation’s waters. Passage of the 


1956 act got things going. Enactment of H.R. 3610 will give this 
fat both time and experience have shown to be 


country a program t 
absolutely necessary and in the public interest. 
Thank your very much. 
Mr. Th 
statement. 
Are there any questions on my right? 
(No response. ) 
. Buatntx. Are there any questions on my left? 


ank you, Mr. Gutermuth, for an ‘excellent 
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Mr. Scuerer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

. Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Scherer. 

' Mr. Scuerrer. Mr. Gutermuth, on page 2 of your statement which 
you have just read you said: 

' The President’s own Water Pollution Control Advisory Board has given full 
support to this expansion program. The Board has approved doubling the limi- 
tation on individual grants, and the provision for reallocation of unused con- 
struction grants funds * * * 

You do not want to lead the committee or anyone else to believe that 

the administration or the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, is supporting the grants-in-aid provisions of this bill, do you? 
' Mr. Gurermutnu. No, but that situation was made clear as to the 
position of this administration before this Secretary Flemming came 
into office, and naturally we must expect that he is going to carry out 
the wishes of this Administration. 

Mr. Scuerer. You mean Secretary Flemming opposes the grants- 
in-aid provisions of this bill? 

Mr. Gurermutu. Oh, I would not say that he opposes it. No. I 
would say he is following the position taken by this avelotemaliont by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and that they are advocating that this pro- 

am be terminated at the date specified in here, and that the job be 

anded over to the States. That is the position of Secretary ¥lsen- 
ming. Undoubtedly it is. I had a long discussion with him about 
that. 

The point I am trying to make is that here is the board that was 
appointed by the President to advise the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare on the water pollution problems of this country, 
and I am trying to bring out the fact that that Board, which was an 
advisory board established for this purpose, has given full support to 
the expansion of this program. 

Mr. Scurrer. I understand that is the result, but I wanted to call 
to the attention of the committee the fact that, in spite of the findings 
of the Advisory Board that is not the administration’s position, and 
it has not been the administration’s position, and as far as I know it 
is not the administration’s position today. 

Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. Gurermutu. Yes, I think you are correct in that statement. 
However, Secretary Flemming told us that they fully intended to see 
that this program was carried on until this situation was worked out. 
In other words, they did not want to see any curtailment in this pro- 
gram during this period of time. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scurrer. Yes, but I have some more questions. 

Mr. Jones. I want to ask one question on this phase of it. 

Did you happen to read the Minority Report of the Senate Leader 
in 1956 in which he pointed to Public Law 660 of the 84th Congress 
as being one of the outstanding accomplishments—one of the outstand- 
ing pepablionn legislative accomplishments in 1956% Did you read 
that 

Mr. Gurermutu. No, I did not read that, but we certainly regard it 
as such. We feel this is one of the greatest programs, and give full 
credit to this administration for that. 

Mr. Jones. You accept that report then. Is that right? 

Mr. Gurermutu. That is 
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Mr. Scuerer. Now let me proceed. These pollution problems vary, 
do they not, Mr. Gutermuth, from State to State? I mean, some 
States, particularly industrial States, have different types of water 
pollution problems than States like Arizona and New Mexico. 

_ Mr. Gurermutu. That is right. Every State has its own problems, 
Many States have more serious problems than others and in some States 
2 have serious problems that are interstate but are of far-reaching 
effect. 

Mr. Scuerer. And the nature of their problems are different be- 
cause there are different problems involved in handling specific types 
of industrial wastes. Is that right? 

Mr. Gurermuru. That is right. However, I would like to say for 
12 years I was in the Indiana Department of Conservation and one of 
our jobs at that time was to be in charge of the water pollution control 
activities of the State at that time, and we found we were not getting 
at our problems there. 

Mr. Scuerer. The State legislatures are now meeting in most States, 
aretheynot!? | 

Mr.Gurermuru. Yes. About half of them. 

Mr. Scuerer. Has your organization appeared before the State leg- 
islatures urging them to take action insofar as their water pollution 
problems are concerned ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. No, we do not engage in that type of activities. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is easier to come here and have the matter taken 
care of by a single body such as the Congress of the United States, is 
it not‘ 

Mr. Gurexmuru. Well, our private organization is not in a position 
in any sense of the word to be reaching out into each State legislature. 

Mr. Scuerer. Have you sent any communications to the individual 
State legislatures urging them to take care of their water pollution 
problems ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. No, we have not. 

Mr. Scuerer. I see you feel, and I may agree with you, that if this 
program is to be continued under that perhaps the use of the telephone 
tax is not the way to pay for it, but have you suggested any way by 
which this increase of $50 million a year should be paid for by the 
Federal Government? Do you have any suggestions ? 

Mr. Gourermutn. No. We feel that this is an effort on the part of 
the Federal Government to try to get out from under its responsibility. 
We deem this to be a ang decided responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help clean up this mess in this country. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that, but that was not my question. You 
attacked the proposal, and I sort of agree with you, and you stated 
that the use of the telephone tax to pay for handling this problem at 
the State level may not be a good suggestion, but I am wonderin 
whether or not you or your organization have since that criticism of- 
fered any means whereby we might pay for this program and obtain 
this additional money for these grants-in-aid ¢ 

Mr. GutermutH. We fell, Mr. Scherer, that every man, woman and 
child in this country is contributing to the situation. Therefore, if 
the Federal Government has a responsibility, which we contend it has, 
then there is only one place this money should come from, and that is 
from all of the people. In other words, it should come from where it 
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has been coming from—from general taxation and from general 
sources, Itis a responsibility and obligation of all the people to clean 
up this mess. 

Mr. Scuerer. You feel we should raise general taxes to take care 
of this? 

Mr. Gurermutu. Yes. I believe it should be continued as it has 
been. | 

Mr. Scuerer. Or borrow the money. I have no further questions. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Gutermuth, first I would like to congratulate you 
on the fine work that has been done over the years by the Wildlife 
Management Institute in this field and the interest you exhibited. I 
supported the water pollution control bill passed in the 84th Congress. 
There is one specific question I would like to ask. 

In the 84th Congress we placed a limitation of $250,000 on each 
individual grant because we felt we could do more good with the same 
amount of funds if we could give first priority to the smaller commu- 
nities which in many instances do not have the same opportunities to 
get a good bond market for floating their bonds that a much larger 
community does, which has a much better tax base. 

This bill proposes to increase the maximum limit from $250,000 to 
$500,000, In the State of California we have had applications every 
year under Public Law 660 far in excess of the number of applications 
that could receive grants. In my opinion those small communities, as 
long as we have a greater number of applications for the share appli- 
cable to that State, should be given continued priority, as we felt in 
the 84th Congress, over the larger communities that have greater possi- 
bilities for obtaining the money from other sources. 

I am not advocating cutting down the total amount, but my view is 
we should put in some kind of amendment—and I offered it in the 85th 
Congress—we should put in some kind of amendment that says the 
applications of $250,000 or under shall continue to receive priority. 
So if a State has a sufficient number of applications from the smaller 
communities to take care of its total allocation, they should receive 
the priority and then after they are taken care of first, let the larger 
communities come in for $500,000. , 

However, I do not feel we should change the announced intention 
of the original act to give the smaller communities the chance to get 
these sums of money as assistance, because they have lesser bonding 
opportunity. This means in fact when a State has many applications 
that have to be filled, if we give $250,000 we could give twice as many 
communities assistance as if we changed it to giving $500,000 to the 
communities in the same State. 

I wonder if you have any objection to putting this in the bill, not 
changing the total amount, but giving first priority to the smaller com- 


munities that come in with applications of under $250,000. 

Mr. Gurermutu. Do I understand you were thinking in terms of 
raising it to $500,000, but making some provision so that the smaller 
ones would be given priority ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. This bill raises the amount to $500,000 and 
does not say anything about priority.. That means larger communi- 
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ties can come in with $500,000 applications and beat out twice as many 
who have $250,000 applications that have not been taken care of. Iam 
thinking again of offering an amendment this year to provide a prior- 
ity that as long as States have applications under $250,000 coming in 
total to more than the amount coming to that State, then under this 
bill that these smaller applications be given first priority. If the State 
still has funds available after that, then it would consider $500,000 
applications. 

fr. Gurermutu. In the first place I would like to say this: The 
totals called for in H.R. 3610 were not picked out of thin air originally, 
Those were asked for under the original plan and under the original 
bill introduced in Congress, and it specified clearly the need. 

Mr. Batpwin. You are talking about the $100 million a year? 

Mr. Gurermoutn. Yes. 

- Mr. Baxpwry. I am not questioning that. My amendment would 
not refer to that. : 

Mr. GutrermutH. That is right, but I wanted to bring out the point 
that this whole plan and the amount specified and the limitations 

laced in this law which are contained in this bill have not been 

rought up out of thin air. They have been developed as to what has 
been shown to be the need. Now the experience has been that the 
formula has ruled out certain cases that certainly merit consideration, 
If we can have this fund increased to $500,000 and then perhaps find 
some method of saying that priorities should be given to these smaller 
cases which are in dire need, then I think something like that might 
well be, but definitely the experience shows that amount should be 
raised to $500,000 in order to fit this pattern and make it more work- 
able throughout the country to meet these various conditions. 

Mr. Batpwin. My proposal was not to bar $500,000 applications, 
but just to give continued priority or recognition to our determination 
made in the 84th Congress that more attention should be given to the 
small communities. 

Mr. GutermutnH. That isright. In other words, you are advocating 
more flexibility in the administration of this program, and certainly 
we are for that at all times. We feel these administrative agencies 
and the agencies charged with the responsibility for carrying out these 
=r programs should be given enough flexibility to make them 
work. 

Mr. Baupwrn. I yield. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do you see any reason why we should discriminate 
against the larger cities? We were here last week with regard to a 

roject for Chicago, the second largest city in the United States. They 
do not seem to be able to take care of their own pollution problems. 

Mr. Gurermoutu. That is right, and of course raising this to $500,- 
000 tends to try to take care of that situation, in other words, rather 
than discriminate against them. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is what I say. 

Mr. GutermvutH. We are trying to make it possible to meet their 
conditions as well as the other situation in the smaller ones. 

Mr. Batpwrn. Now Mr. Gutermuth, in the original bill passed in 
the 84th Congress we made a complete bar to applications beyond 
$250,000. 

Mr. Gurermotu. That is right. 
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Mr. Batpwin. So when Mr. Scherer says “discrimination” I did not 
hear any adverse comment from the Wildlife Management Institute 
when we had a complete bar to any application above $250,000. There- 
fore, it seems to me if we put in a provision that gives the smaller ap- 
plications continued priority but if they do not all fill the allocation 
of that State the larger communities can come in, then larger com- 
munities will still be getting a better break than they got under Public 
Law 660, which received no adverse comment from the Wildlife 
Management Institute whatsoever. | 
_ Mr. Gutermutu. That is right, but we are like all of the rest. I 
learned during this period from experience some of the conditions that 
must be met and the provisions of 660 are intended to meet those con- 
ditions. Certainly there is no intent or thought of discriminating 
against some of the larger communities, but I agree with you if we 
can find a way to provide greater flexibility for the administration of 
this fund and get this work on the road, we are all for it. 

Mr. Scuerer. Are we not discriminating against the larger cities 
when, by the terms of the legislation, we give priority to smaller cities? 

Mr. Gurermutu. That depends entirely, Mr. Scherer, on how this 
language is put in. 

Mr. _ en Especially when we find we will not have the money 
now. 

Mr. Gurermutn. [f it is a question of making the provision so that 
discretion could be used for these cases that seem to be in more urgent 
need than others, then I think you would have a very workable 


rogram. 
4 Mr. Scuerer. Is the witness familiar with the Ohio River Valley 
compact and what has happened out there with reference to cleaning 
up pollution of those States which are members of the Ohio River 
Valley compact 

Mr. GurermurH. I am very well acquainted with the State of Ohio 
but I am not too familiar with the compact itself. 

Mr. Scurrer. They have done a pretty good job under that compact, 
have they not ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Without any funds from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Gutermutu. I was born in Fort Wayne, Ind., just a few miles 
from the Ohio line. I know Ohio very well. 

Mr. Scuerer. I say under that compact those States have done an 


excellent job without any assistance from the Federal Government, 
have they not ¢ 


Mr. Dootey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scurrer. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Dootry. Mr. Gutermuth, I want to commend you on a ve 
fine statement with which I am almost entirely in agreement. I thi 
" pointed up the main issues very excellently and very thoroughly. 
I think it is deplorable in some communities, which I have pessonnliy 
seen myself, how they have a lot of marshland or unoccupied area 
and they dump their wastes and effluents into the marshes and make ¢. 
sinkhole of the whole place to the despair of the wildlife and the 
community itself and the people who eventually use the water. 
+: I think you have done a very fine job and I want to be so recorded. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Broomrietp. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Dooney. Yes. 

Mr. Broomrierp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Broomrievp. First of all I would like to ask you, Mr. Guter- 
muth, as to the amount that would be necessary nationally to take care 
of all the pollution problems in our country. What would be the total 
amount approximately ¢ 

Mr. GureRMUTH. I do not think, Mr. Broomfield, that I could 
answer that categorically. This program, you see, was started out 
originally and it was hoped that the program under the original act— 
mn H.R. 3610 now attempts to bring those totals up to that amount— 
it was thought that that would get us up to a place where we could 
catch up with the backlog and would then be able to proceed and go 
ahead to meet our problems throughout the country. 

If there is a total figure covering the situation as of today, that 
information would probably have to come from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The thing is, we are constantly, 
continuously, and almost daily creating new sources of pollution, so 
there is no end to this thing. 

Mr. Broomrtexp. I coe #1 like to follow this up by asking the chair- 
man to see if I am not correct. Did you not mention, when this bill 
was considered last year, that it would take $10 billion to take care 
of our pollution problems nationally? Isn’t that approximately the 
figure you used ? 

Mr. Buarnik. That is the total cost, Federal, State and local, to 
keep the pollution level where it is now. 

Mr. Broomrmxp. In other words, the entire pollution problem, in 
order to take care of it, would involve somewhere around $10 billion. 
I think everyone on this committee is extremely concerned with the 
—- problems we have nationally. I do not think there is any 

oubt about that. But there is the question of what is the proper 
approach to take care of it. 

t seems to me that I speak too from a little knowledge in Michi- 
gan, when this bill was considered a couple of years ago that the 
amount provided was not sufficient to take care of, really, the numerous 
requests we had and, as a result, many of these communities that have 
these pollution problems would take the attitude, “let’s wait until 
the Federal Government comes through—in other words, until we 
can qualify for a Federal grant.” 

It seems to me that this whole program does not create a. 
incentive among communities to take care of their pollution problems, 
but rather it has the adverse effect of kind of retarding progress. 
I do not know whether you are familiar with this or not, but—— 

Mr. GurermurH. We have heard that and I have discussed this 
to no end, Mr. Broomfield, with some of the so-called experts in this 
country on this subject, and experience does not bear that out. Of 
course, now, when you talk about a program of this magnitude you 
can certainly find illustrations of where a community will sit back and 
wait, but the experience shows clearly that this has moved this work 
ahead and that those localities which are able to move ahead have 
done so. Of course, you will find some that will hang back. But the 
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point is you will always have that kind of exception in a nationwide 
am of this size. 

e feel that this is the only approach because many of these com- 
munities will never get going without this assistance. They are simply 
overbonded. They are not in a position to go ahead. 

When you have a program made available by the Federal Govern- 
ment os Uncle Sam is going to come in here and — on this then 
you will have some who will try to look at it and call this a Santa 
Claus proposition, but that is beside the point. The point is we have 
to get this situation cleared up in this country. 

r. BroomFieLp. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Gurermutu. And we are going to have to find some way to do 
it. Experience shows this method is working and we want more of it. 

Mr. Broomrtevp. You feel the present bill with only $100 million 
will take care of it in a reasonable period of time. If Mr. Blatnik 
is correct it will take $10 billion to take care of the pollution problem 
nationally, so at the rate of $100 million a year it would take many, 
many years before you even catch up. You mentioned yourself the 
problem is not getting any better but it is getting worse in many areas, 
did you not? 

. BLatnrK. Will the gentlemen yield, and I will be glad to have 
this clarified because it is a key point; but it seems to me the spokes- 
men for the municipalities and the county and State officials and the 
health officers could give us more technical information on this. 

Mr. Broomrrevp. I will wait for them, Mr. Blatnik. I would like 
to follow it up with one further question to find out the reason, just 
for my own particular information, why you did not testify when 
the water diversion bill was up for consideration a few days ago. 
I yong think the Wildlife Management Institute would be interested 
in that. 

Mr. GurermurH. You are speaking of the Lake Michigan water 
diversion bill ? 

Mr. Broomrretp. Yes. I would think your particular Wildlife 
Management Institute would be deeply concerned with the pollution 
problem in the Illinois Waterway. 

Mr. GutermutnH. Mr. Broomfield I have correspondence on the sub- 
ject right here in my folder. My only answer to that is one of extreme 
apology. As I indicated earlier we are a small, private organization. 
While we are an old organization, we are still a very small organiza- 
tion. We have three people in our office to look after things, and with 
the thousands of bills in Congress I must confess every now and then 
weslip. Now here is acase—— ; 

4 Jonrs. You are not the only one that slips. I will tell you that 
much. 

Mr. Gurermutn. Here is a case, and I grant you now—I am very 
familiar with it because I was in the Indiana Department of Conserva- 
tion and I know Lake Michigan and I know the Calumet region and 
Chicago backward and forward and I know the problems on the 
Illinois Waterway and all of that, but I must still confess I did not 
know about this — 

Mr. Broomrietp. But you were opposed to it ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. We are definitely oppoted to it. We think Illi- 
nois ought to be cleaning up its mess rather than trying to farm it off 
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‘downstream through the Illinois Waterway and thereby reducing to 
whatever extent it is going to reduce, the waters of the Great Lakes. | 

_ Broomrievp. { am very glad to have that statement in the 

record. 

Mr, Scuerer. The results would have been different last week if he 
chad testified. 

' Mr. Buarnix. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Gutermuth. 

Our next witness is Mr. Cari D. Shoemaker representing the Inter- 
national Association of Fish and Game Commissioners. 

Mr. Shoemaker, will you please take the witness chair? I notice 
-you have a prepared statement for the record, which wil) be accepted 
.at this point, and any oral summary statement you have to make will 
now be in order. 


STATEMENT OF CARL D. SHOEMAKER, GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH, AND CONSERVA- 
TION COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. SHormaxker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, [ 
do not believe that my voice is going to be strong enough to read my 
statement. I will therefore:ask the privilege of inserting it in the 
record and merely stating that the international association is an 
organization composed of the State fish and game directors of the 49 
States. You gentlemen know these men in your own States, and you 
know their feelings. You hear from them frequently, 1 am sure. 

All T want to say at this point is that the Internationa) Association 
of Fish, Game and Conservation Commissioners endorse this bill in 
its entirety. 

At the same time yesterday I was asked by the American Nature 
Association to state to you that it would be impossible for them to 
appear here today, on account of sickness. They wanted me to state 
that the American Nature Association also endorses this bill which is 
pending before you today. 

I think that is about as far as my voice will travel this morning, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Buarnix. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Buarnix. Soft though the voice, I know how strong your 
feeling in support of this legislation, Mr. Shoemaker. You have been, 
for many years, a strong advocate of it and we thank you very much. 

Mr. SHormaker. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Shoemaker is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Carl D. Shoemaker 
and I am the general counsel of the International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners. 

This is an organization composed of the State game directors and commis- 
sioners of the 49 States. They are the responsible officers of the several States 
having jurisdiction over the fish and game within their borders. 

They represent the 21 million sport fishermen and the 12 million hunters of this 
Nation. They reflect the thinking of this vast number of outdoorsmen. 

The first nationwide economic survey of sport fishing and hunting was made 
during the calendar year 1955. This survey shows that 17 million households— 
lin every 3—had one or more fishermen or hunters. 
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The sportsmen pay their own way by purchasing annual licenses to pursue 
their outdoor recreation: - But pollution hag robbed these red-blooded Americans 
of thousands of miles of fine fishing waters. 

The fish and game commissioners. know the temper and the feeling of the 
people in their States. They know that there is an ever-increasing pressure 
on these waters and at the same time a constantly decreasing area in which 
to fish due to the effects of pollution. ; { 

It has been the fishermen in many instances who have caried the torch and. 
been responsible for the construction of treatment facilities in a large number 
of communities throughout the country. 

Fishermen were among the first to alert the public to the increasing menace 
of polluted waters. 

A few years ago a start was made by the Federal Government when it passed 
the Blatnik Act, Public Law 660. This provides for construction grants to 
assist smaller, less financially able communities in their efforts to solve their 
pollution problems. The original bill carried authorization for $100 million: 
ayear for 10 years. This was a minimum figure. But Congress cut it ia half. 

During the early years of operation the water pollution control agency of 
the Public Health Service has done an exceptionally fine job of allocating this 
fund, which, of course, has been supplemented by local funds under the terms 
of the act. 

However, these appropriations are not sufficient. More money is essential if. 
we are to keep up with the pollution load. 

For some reason beyond my understanding the administration now wants 
to Seuttle the program of construction grants and turn the pollution cleanup 
job back to the States. 

To finance this return to the States it has been proposed to turn over to the 
States a portion of the excise taxes on long-distance telephone charges. Congress 
has not bought this idea and so far as I know the States have not. 

The controlling reason for Federal participation in this program was that 
the States did not meet their pollution control responsibilities. A few States, 
backed up by popular demand and support, did and have carried on a good 
program. 

Many others were satisfied to provide clean drinking waters for their citizens 
and let it go at that. 

Today that is not enough. There are too many uses of water to subscribe to 
that philosophy. There are other facets of modern living which need clean 
water. Boating, swimming, navigation, industry and many domestic uses 
demand consideration. 

A dead stream does not support aquatic life, By the same token it is unfit 
for the many other uses of water, including all the phases of recreation. 

There was a time a few years ago when the water pollution control agency 
in the Public Health Service had a “division” status. Today it is merely a 
branch buried in the Division of State Services. , 

The bill before your committee, H.R. 3610, elevates this water pollution 
control branch to a higher level which it deserves because of its great importance. 

It proposes to establish in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
an Office of Water Pollution Control under the direction of a Commissioner. 
This is a significant forward step and deserves the approval of this committee. 

For these reasons, and many others which have been or will be more eloquently 
presented here by other witnesses, the International Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners endorses this bill in its entirety. 

It feels that greater progress can only be made by a realistic approach to 
the pollution menace, and that Americans generally favor the provisions of 


this measure. 
Let’s take the necessary step. I thank you. 

_ Mr. Biarnig. Our next witness is State Senator J. V. Whitfield 
representing the North Carolina State Stream Sanitation Committee. 

enator, we welcome you this morning. The Chair wishes to express 
his appreciation, and that of the committee, for the continuing interest, 
support, and the numerous communications, phone calls, and con- 
ferences you have had on this matter. We welcome you here and 
appreciate youk making a special effort to be with us this morning 
to give us your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF J. VIVIAN WHITFIELD, CHAIRMAN, NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE STREAM SANITATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Wuirrieitp. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Public Works: 

I am J. Vivian Whitfield, chairman of the North Carolina State 
Stream Sanitation Committee. 

I am pleased, Mr. Chairman, to have this opportunity to appear 
before your committee for the p of presenting the views of 
the State Stream Sanitation Committee with respect to H.R. 3610, 
introduced in Congress by the Honorable John A. Blatnik of Minne- 
sota, to amend and hereby improve the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (Public Law 660, 84th Cong.). 

At a regular meeting, held in Raleigh, N.C., on February 19, 1959, 
the committee carefully reviewed the provisions of H.R. 3610, partic- 
ularly those which would amend section 6 of Public Law 660 relating 
to Federal oer to municipalities for sewage treatment works con- 
struction. e committee, recognizing the importance of the State 
and Federal water pollution control programs and the great need 
for expanding and expediting pollution control measures throughout 
the Nation, unanimously adopted the following resolution supporting 
the proposed legislation : 


RESOLUTION OF THE NORTH CAROLINA STATD STREAM SANITATION 
COMMITTEE 


Whereas the grants for sewage treatment works construction under the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 660, 
84th Cong.) have greatly stimulated progress in the water pollution control pro- 
gram as evidenced by the high rate of municipal sewage treatment plant con- 
struction ; and 

Whereas in spite of the fact that completion of such projects will materially 
improve the availability of usable water for our rapidly growing municipal, ag- 
ricultural, and industrial requirements, the rate of sewage treatment works 
construction still falls far short of being adequate; and 

Whereas the progress already noted in connection with the water pollution 
control program of this State, as well as that of other States, would be seriously 
retarded if the appropriation of adequate Federal funds to continue and enlarge 
the sewage treatment works grant program is not provided; and 

Whereas the need and desirability of this program has been amply demon- 
strated in North Carolina by the fact that 36 Federal grant projects are now 
underway and 39 applications have been filed requesting grants totaling 
$5,190,252 for projects which will cost a total of $27,950,000: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Stream Sanitation Committee of North Carolina, 
meeting in Raleigh on February 19, 1959, endorses the principles of the sewage 
treatment works grant program as provided in section 6 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (Public Law 660) and further fully endorses amend- 
ing section 6 of said act to increase the total appropriation authorization to 
$100 million annually, to authorize municipalities to band together in the con- 
struction of joint projects, and to permit reallocation of unobligated funds; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the chairman of the 
Senate and House Appropriations Committees, the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees on Public Works, the Seeretary of Health, Education. and 
Welfare and to the Governor and ali Members of Congress from North Carolina. 


Mr. Chairman, our Nation, our State and our municipalities are 
faced with exceedingly complex problems with respect to the conser- 
vation of our all-important water resources. Demands for water— 
clean, usable water—are growing due to our rapidly increasing popu- 
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lation, greater * capita consumption, and expanding water usage 
for agricultural, industrial, and recreational purposes. These and 
our future needs can be assured only through positive action guided by 
wise leadership. This leadership is our responsibility and we can i 
afford to shirk it, regardless of the cost. 

I will say here, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that in 1900 this Na- 
tion used 41 billion gallons of water daily. In 1945 we used 150 bil- 
lion gallons of water daily. In 1957 we used 250 billion gallons of 
water daily, and it is estimated by our engineers that by 1980 if the 

resent rate of industrial growth, or the growth that was exhibited 
ween 1945 and 1957, continues until 1980, and our population in- 
creases in the same proportion, we will need 600 billion gallons of 
water daily. 

Now, where are we going to get that water? We are going to get 
most of it by cleaning up our streams if we do that, and using the water 
we have over and over again. Also by putting our watersheds in 
perfect condition it is possible by catching more rain from the clouds 
that pass over from the Pacific to the Atlantic that we can get more 
water that way. 

It is estimated we get one-tenth of the precipitation of the clouds 
that pass over this continent every year. 

I would say when nuclear power becomes cheaper, perhaps we can 
get sea water. But the greatest supply is going to come from rnc 
our present supply of water, and that is water we can use over an 
over again if we can clean up our streams. 

Federal grants to assist municipalities in financing sewage treatment 
works have greatly stimulated the installation of pollution control 
measures in North Carolina. The program has been well received by 
our municipalities and its need is demonstrated by the fact that dur- 
ing each of the 3 years since the — was initiated in 1956, we have 
received applications for eligible projects requesting grants far in 


excess of the funds allocated under present appropriations. There are - 


now under construction 36 projects supported by Federal grants and 
we are presently holding 39 applications requesting grants in excess 
of oy million for the construction of projects estimated to cost $28 
million. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. Biarnrk. You may make a brief query. I would like the 
witnesses, if possible, to complete their statements, and then be subject 
to interrogation. 

Mr. Scuerer. Sometimes it is difficult to come back to the point. 

I notice you say that the State of North Carolina received $5 mil- 
lion under the Federal program—$5,190,000—and your total project 
costs were $27,950,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Warrrtevp. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. That means you raised in the State of North Carolina 
approximately $23 million to do this work that is underway. 

r. Wurrrietp. The State of North Carolina has a priority basis 
for all municipalities based on their need and ability to pay. 
_ Mr. Scuerer. I understand the total costs of the projects, as you 
indicate in your memorandum, are almost $28 million, and you have 
raised in North Carolina $23 million of that $28 million. Do you not 
think you could have raised the additional $5 million you got from the 
Federal Government ? 
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~ Mr. Wurrrtevp. Not from all the municipalities. No, sir. 

~ Mr: Scuerer. That is all. You may continue. 

~ Mr. Wurrrrerp. A recent survey, conducted by our office, indicat 
that our municipal sewage treatment works construction needs during 
the next 3 fiscal years will involve 58 to 60 projects which will cost at 
least $38 million and will require grants totaling $7 million. Obvi- 
ously, present level appropriations for the Federal grant program will 
fall far short of meeting the needs of our program; therefore, many of 
these projects will be delayed indefinitely at the expense of our water 
resources. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am aware of the 
financial burdens of the Federal Government. They are gigantic. 
I am also aware of the burdens of the polluted streams of the Nation. 
Both Government and private enterprise engineers tell us that it will 
take $12 billion to clean up the pollution of our streams. 

I believe it was brought out a little while ago the figure is $10 billion. 

Why, we are asking one-third of that amount as a grant for foreign 
aid this year. The fact is, we have granted four times that amount to 
foreign countries in the past 13 years. Lest you get the wrong im- 
— I am for foreign aid, and, above all, 1 am for a balanced 

udget. But I hold that those municipalities of the Nation that are 
struggling with stream pollution problems that they cannot finance in 
their entirety have a priority to grants above our foreign friends. We 
ean help both, but: charity truly begins at home. 

Our foreign friends are struggling to protect themselves against 
communism. Our municipalities are struggling to keep water, man- 
kind’s most precious commodity, usable. And I remind you, the 
Congress, acid the administration, of this unalterable truth—when a 
civilization runs out of a supply of usable water the bell has tolled, for 
the wages of the unchecked stream polluted nation is also death. 

Permit me to say that I feel every State has a responsibility in seeing 
* to it that their municipalities are provided with the necessary funds 
to put up their 70 percent share of the cost, or whatever it might be, 
when they receive a 30 percent grant from the Federal Government. 
How the municipalities provide their 70 percent quota should be left 
up to the policy of each State. But it can and must be provided. 

I may say here, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the State Stream 
Sanitation Committee of North Carolina is proposing to have intro- 
duced legislation in North Carolina shortly in the form of a bill 

roviding for a State revolving fund to loan on long terms to munic- 
ipalities that cannot meet their share of the cost to match the Gov- 
ernment’s 30 percent. Some cities cannot do that. 

We are not fooling ourselves when we say we cannot afford to clean 
up our polluted streams and keep them cleaned up. Just the other 
day I read from a reliable source where we spend $1 billion a year for 
radios, TV sets, and musical instruments; we spend $214 billion for 
toys and sports equipment, and another $2 billion for movies, plays, 
and admissions to sports events. It is estimated by Government ex- 
a that $32 billion a year is spent in the so-called leisure market. 

id you know that pets have become a $314 billion annual business, 
and that we spend over $27 million a year feeding pet cats and dogs 
alone? On top of these expenditures I have just enumerated, I wish 
to emphasize further that our Nation spends more for intoxicating 
beverages than it does on education. 
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So, when anyone tries to quibble with you on whose business it is to 
finance the cleaning up of our streams, throw these facts in their face 
and remind them that it is the business of the Fedéral, State, and 
municipal governments, working together with a definite policy, and 
that the money can be found. 

It is high time, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that 
one of the branches of our National Government take the leadership 
in this all-important problem to the welfare of our people and develop 
a definite, long-range policy for stream pollution abatement. We do 
not hesitate to tax the gasoline we use for the construction of hard- 
surface roads, so that we can “step on the gas, kid, and let’s go.” Yet, 
no nation has ever fallen because it did not have a hard-surface road. 
But any archeologist will tell you that the pathways of history are 
strewn with the bones of civilizations that perished because they fol- 
lowed a complacent conservation policy and, therefore, permitted their 
supplies of water to become polluted cesspools. 

Th conclusion, I am going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that, if neces- 
sary, you seek an appointment with the President and endeavor to 
convince him of the importance of H.R. 3610. Don’t settle for con- 
ferring with anyone at the White House other than the President 
himself. He is entitled to learn directly from you and anyone who 
appears with you the importance of this piece of legislation to the 
welfare of the Nation. 

It has been a pleasure to discuss the vital problem of stream sanita- 
tion with you and the other members of your committee, and I appre- 
ciate the privilege of appearing on behalf of the State Stream Sanita- 
tion Committee of North Carolina. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Buatnix. Thank you, Senator Whitfield. 

Are there any questions on my right ? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Senator, I am very much impressed with what North 
Carolina has done with this program. You spent about $5 of State 
and local money for every dollar you received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The psychological inducement of these Federal funds is the im- 
portant factor in this program, is it not ? 

Mr. Wurrtrievp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brown. It is funny about human nature. A woman will take 
a 5-cent coupon and buy a 95-cent pound of coffee, where she would not 
buy the 95-cent pound of coffee and pay the whole price for it. So we 
get a multiplication value out of these funds. 

Do you feel some of the cities that are polluting our streams perhaps 
more than a combination of small towns even would participate in 
this program more if the $250,000 limit were raised to $500,000 ? 

Mr. Wuirrievp. Not in North Carolina. I do not believe the State 
Stream Sanitary Committee of North Carolina would give any city 
$500,000, but we have conditions whereby some of our cities have got 
to be helped if they do the job. We have cities now that can do the 
job themselves and, of course, if every State has, as you know, a 
priority list based on need and financial ability. But I can see where 
maybe in some of the metropolitan areas where some larger cities 
might have to have a half a million dollars to get the job done. | 
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We have an example in one instance in North Carolina where an 
industry is ready to spend a half a million dollars to put its house in 
order, but 2 miles below it on the river there is a city that is in very 
bad financial condition which is pouring raw sewage into the stream 
or river. What good would it do to force this industry to spend a 
half a million dollars to clean up? Of course, it is going to do it. 
We do not even have to force it. But what good will it do until this 
city gets in a position to clean up its stream!’ It costs $4 million for 
the city to do it. 

I said just now we would hardly give in North Carolina $500,000 to 
any one city, but it might be meter f we would have to waive that rule 
in connection with this particular city, because it would cost them $4 
million to put their house in order. Yet I do not think we will have to. 
We do not want to do it because we feel we want to make this money go 
just as far as we can, and that is what we intend to do. 

I agree with Mr. Baldwin that we should do all we can to help the 
smaller municipalities to put their houses in order. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Senator, you are presently a member of the State Leg- 
islature of North Carolina? 

Mr. Wurrrtetp. No, sir. If I were I could not be chairman of the 
State stream sanitation committee. 

Mr. Scuerer. Has the State of North Carolina developed any grant- 
in-aid program for these distressed cities, to take care of their water 
pollution problems? 

Mr. Wuitrtetp. No. That is why I say a bill is being prepared and 
will be considered tomorrow in Raleigh for longtime loans to cities. 

Mr. Scuerer. If the State had a grant-in-aid program would that 
not give the same pagene rical impetus to these cities? 

Mr. Wuirtrtevp. Yes, if the State could find the money. Sure it 
would. Still that does not do away with the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Scuerer. You think that the Federal Government has a primary 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Wuitrtetp. Ido. I think all three have—the municipalities, the 
Federal Government, and the States. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do you think that the Federal Government’s financial 
condition is any better than the cities which you have talked about? 
You a it is better than the financial condition of some of these 
cities 

Mr. Wuirrtevp. I would say not, but I would say the Federal 
Government had access to more funds than the cities, pro rata. 

Mr. Scuerer. If your State legislature permitted those cities to 
increase their bonded indebtedness they would have access to funds, 
wouldn’t they? They would have access then to the funds necessary to 
do these jobs. Is there not a reluctance on the part of the State—— 

Mr. Wuirrterp. Surely. You can keep on spending money, 
naturally. 

: Mr. Scurrer. Of course, you and I are both in favor of a balanced 
udget. 
r. Wurtrretp. Yes, but I am not in favor of giving foreign nations 
$3.9 billion when you cannot find $100 million for our cities. 
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Mr. Scnerer. You and I agree there. We do not have any disagree- 
ment there. 

But you spent, you say, $27 million in the State of North Carolina 
on these antipollution projects, and that has only taken care of a very 
small part of your problem, has it not? 

Mr. Wuirrretp. That is correct. It is going up all the time and 
increasing as we outlined here. 

Mr. Screrer. North Carolina is one of the smaller States insofar 
as aes ion is concerned, is it not ? 

Mr. Wuirrrep. Four and a half million. 

Mr. Scurrer. Can you not visualize then that this $100 million pro- 
vided in this bill is not a drop in the bucket as far as taking care of 
the overall problem is concerned ? 

Mr. Wurrrterp. I certainly do. I think what should be done is that 
the Federal Government and the States should get together and it 
should be at least a half a billion dollars. 

Mr. Scuerer. A year? 

Mr. Wurrrrerp. A year. I think you should work it out as a long- 
term project. 

Mr. Scurrer. And you can readily see from year to year we will be 
back here before this committee asking for an increase in the $100- 
million-per-year contribution. 

Mr. Wrirrrtetp. To get the job done. 

Mr. Scuerer. To get the job done. 

Mr. Wuirrretp. But that is why I say it is time we have a united 
conference with the executive department and the legislative depart- 
ment to work out a long-term program for this. I think the States 
should have to pay a part of this, myself. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Screrer. Yes, I am finished. 

Mr. Scuwenceu. I would like to follow up on the observation you 
made and ask you, Senator Whitfield, if it would not be better for us 
at this point to have a conference first before we launch out on any 
greatly expanded program and see if we cannot do something in a 
lot bigger way a more adequate way and fairer way to meet this 
very severe problem all across America. I think it is a very grave 
problem which most of our people are not aware of. 

Mr. Wuitrtevp. I think what we should do is pass this bill with 
$100 million stating that by 1961 a plan must be worked out whereby 
everyone contributes something. I think part of the legislatures are 
im session now, and part are not. Next year the other part of the 
legislatures will be in session. A plan ahoutd be worked out beginning 
by July 1961 whereby we have a long-range program and all of the 
States and the Federal Government should pay. It should be worked 
out on that basis. 

You have the Hill-Burton bill in regard to hospitals. 

Mr. Scuwenceu. Yes, and that worked out very well. I have done 
oo special studies on that and it made a fine contribution to public 
welfare. 

Mr. Wuitrterp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Do you have any ideas about how this plan should 
be set up, and what kind of conferences there should be, and who 
should be represented at the conference, and so forth? 
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_ Mr. Wurrrtexp. I think first we should discuss this matter with the 
President, particularly about this year’s appropriation, because $25 
million is just a teaser in regard to this year’s program. I think we 
ought to make it greater and make it $100 million for the program 
this year and meet with the President and the congressional leaders 
and State leaders and have a conference on this matter. We have 
a White House Conference on Education. We should have the same 
sort of thing on stream sanitation, and work out a long-range program. 
We do not want to make it a football for politics. I think we are all 
agreed on that. 

Mr. Scuwencet. As a sanitation official, do you know of any group 
of people who have comparable offices to your own who have given 
me t song to this and came up with a plan to present to the White 

ouse 

Mr. Wurrrtevp. I think if you notify the stream sanitation commis- 
sions of the States and the Governors and tell them to select proper 
delegates to a conference of that kind with our congressional leaders 
and the President or his representatives, it would help to do it. I 
think this matter should be taken out of the doubtful area. This ques- 
tion is too important and it should not occur that every year we have 
to come up here to testify in order to get an inadequate amount of 
money in order to keep the job going. 

Mr. Scuwencer. Do you know whether the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has a committee working on this or not? 

Mr. Wurirrretp. They are working on water; yes, sir. I happen to 
be chairman of the North Carolina Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion, also; and I know we are working on those problems constantly, 
But the President of the United States is the man to call such a con- 
ference, a White House Conference. Just the mere name, calling it a 
White House Conference, would accelerate it and lend proper prestige 
to it. 

Mr. Scuwencex. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I am very amenable 
to giving some serious thought to this idea. 

Mr. Wurrrtevp. I do not think we have any other recourse if we are 
going to solve the problem, 

Mr. Buatrnrk. Are there any more questions ? 

Mr. Cramer. I would like to ask one or two questions. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. Senator, in view of your statement with regard to the 
smaller municipalities, who are the ones who really need this help, do 
you think it is a good idea to increase the maximum amount made 
available from a quarter of a million to a half a million dollars when 
the communities we are trying to help are the smaller communities! 

Mr. Wurrrierp. Mr. Cramer, I think that should be $500,000. I 
think it should be there and it should be left up to the State stream 
sanitation commission of every State. But I can see where some of 
the larger cities and some of the metropolitan areas might need hel 
to solve a particular problem that has to be solved, or someone wi 
suffer sooner or later. 

I can see where there will be isolated instances where it can be used, 
but I do not believe you will find any State stream sanitation boards or 
oar pollution commissioners that will give a city a half a million 

ollars. 
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Mr. Cramer. The problem that has to be solved is one of financing, 

is it not ? 

_ Mr. Wurrrievp. That is right. 

~ Mr. Cramer. A larger municipality has no real financing problem 
when it comes to floating bonds on a revenue-producing basis on a 
sewage program. Is that not right? 

Mr. Scuerer. What was that? 
Mr. Wurrrtevp. A lot of these large municipalities say they do. I 
do not know about that. I do not know about that. I do not think it 
is a deterrent at all. There could be isolated instances where it could 
be done, but I agree with you and Mr. Baldwin that by and large the 
smaller municipality is less likely to be able to finance their work. 

‘Mr. Cramer. My idea of the program when it first started was that 
you would have a community that could not finance this work through 
revenues and revenue bond issues, and therefore it could not go 
through with the sewage program. Therefore, because of its lack 
of population and water usage or otherwise, they need financial assist- 
ance in order to float a bond issue. That was my concept of the 
program from the beginning. Now, larger municipalities have come 
in.who are capable of financing it, and they are apparel Cee 
up a large proportion of the money and in $250,000 chun 

Do you think that meets your criteria ? 

Mr. Wurrrtevp. No. It should be in isolated instances. I cannot 
imagine any State stream sanitation commission—— 

r. Biratnix. If the gentlemen will yield and let us go along with 
the witnesses, the record will show the larger share of the money 
is going, to the smaller municipalities around the a yt 

r. Cramer. I am familiar with that record, Mr. Chairman. 

May I ask one other question ? 

Mr. Wuirrtevp. Let me point out one thing. We have one large 
municipality in North Carolina we have helped, and only one large 
one. ey did not get any 30 percent, but they got about 15 percent 
because they were in bad shape and had to have it. We gave them 
only 15 percent of $250,000. 

+4 Guise: You set up your projects on a priority list, do you 
not 
_ Mr. Wmtrtevp. Worked out with the local government commission. 

Mr. Cramer. And you have 39 applications pending. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Wuitrtevp. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. You have actually processed 36 in the last 3 years? 

Mr. Wuirrtevp. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. You have 58 to 60 more contemplated ? 

Mr. Wurirrtevp. In the next 3 years, it would be. 

Mr. Cramer. So when it comes to Federal money being made avail- 
able, if the present program were continued it would take 12 years 
to get those with the lowest priority into work. Is that right? 

Mr. WuirtrieLp. Yes, sir. You cannot solve the problem with the 
present program of $100 million. 

Mr. Cramer. Even with $100 million? - 

Mr. Wuirrre.p. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. You are going to take 6 years even with this increase? 

Mr. Wurrrietp. That is right. 


| 
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Mr. Cramer. What happens to those municipalities on the bottom of 
the oy who are sitting around for 6 years waiting for the money to 
come 

Mr. Wurrriexp. Of course we do not allow all of them to sit aroun 
because our priority list is such we know the bonded indebtedness 0 
some of them is such they can go ahead and do the job anyway. Some 
cannot. Of course I know the problem. 

Mr. Cramer. In some instances does this not act as a deterrent? 

Mr. Wurrrtetp. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. When they are down at the bottom of the list ? 

Mr. Wurrrreip. That is correct. They are dragging their feet 
even when they can. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. Because they think there is some Federal money 


coming. 
maybe we will come up next time. That 
is all the more reason why we should have a half a billion dollars. 
Mr. Cramer. How can we solve that problem of the program being 
a deterrent ¢ 
Mr. Wurrrtevp. A half a billion dollars a year. It will help to 
solve that. 
a Cramer. Thank you. It is far more than that, even under this 
Mr. Scuerer. No. He said “a half a billion.” 
Mr. Wurrriexp. But I think the States should put some money in, 


Mr. Smiru. I would like to ask if it has not been your experience 
in North Carolina that this program has been an incentive to many 
small municipalities to begin a program where otherwise they would 
never begin at all ? 

Mr. Wuirrietp. That is correct. 

Mr. Smiru. My experience has been it is the major incentive and 
without this it would never even have started in many communities. 
I wondered if there was a similar situation in North Carolina. 

Mr. Waurrrie.p. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. And that is basically why this program needs to be 
expanded as proposed in this bill ? : : 

Mr. WurrrieLp. There are two phases there. Not only is cleaning 
up pollution a benefit to the health of the people, but you are giving 
them more water. A Jot of the cities cannot get interested because they 
do not have water, but when you clean up some streams you will have 
more water. 

Mr. Barpwin. As I understood you on the question of whether 
there should be priorities for the communities that make applications 
under $250,000, you mentioned that you had one very large community 
that you handled under this program with a Federal grant of $250,000. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Wurrrterp. We did not give them $250,000. We gave them 
15 percent of the $250,000, 

r. Batpwin. But they were one of your larger cities? 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Just one. 

Mr. Batpwin. Just one. 
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Mr. Wurrrietp. That isright. Just one large city. 

Mr. Batpwirn. And they proceeded with that smaller grant and 
grabbed it and went ahead with the program ? 

Mr. Wuitriexp. That is right. 

Mr. Batpwin. As I understand you, your statistics bring out very 
clearly even if we limit it or establish priorities and give first priority 
to communities that come in with applications under $250,000, and 
even if we double the amount you get per year, it will still take 4 or 
5 years to catch up with applications of $250,000 or less. I take 
it that it is true from the facts you have given. 

Mr. Wurirrtevp. Yes. I figure with a half a billion dollars, estimat- 
ing the best we can, we should clean up the cities of America and the 
Nation in 12 to 15 years. 

Mr. Batpwin. Then if I understand your testimony you are basically 
of the same opinion we were in the 84th Congress that the first priority 
should be given to the small communities. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wuirrievp. That is correct. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Cramer. And he desired a half a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. Wuirrrecp. I said $500 million a year. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biarnrk. On this point another witness will have further in- 
formation. This witness is talking about funds needed for cleaning 
up the Nation’s entire water pollution problem. We are dealing here 
with funds provided in Public Law 660 for treatment plant construc- 
tion only. We are now trying to restore the originally recommended 
amount of $100 million a year in Federal grants to stimulate such con- 
struction. This increased amount will result in increased construction. 

As of yesterday total Federal grants under Public Law 660 amounted 
to $119,957,828 for 1,424 projects. The total estimated cost of these 

rojects is $40,063,493. That is a ratio of 444 to 1—$4.50 in local 
unds for every $1 in Federal grant assistance. 

This amount of money is necessary merely to prevent the present 
level of pollution from rising so that the problem 5, or 8, or 10 years 
from now will not be any worse than it is now. It will just prevent 
us from backsliding. It will take $575 million a year for the next 8 
years to catch up with the accumulated backlog of sewage treatment 
plant needs and keep up with the population growth. To maintain 
such a level of construction requires $100 million a year in Federal 

nts. 
Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Wurrrtevp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, let us have a White 
House conference on this. 

Mr. Buiarnrx. Senator, we commend you on the splendid program 
you have in your State. Your record speaks for itself in North Caro- 
ina. The Chair appreciates the splendid support and help you have 
given us on this problem, 

Our next witness is Mayor Russel] Smith, of Cambridge, Md., 
resenting the American Municipal Association. Accompanying the 
Mayor is Edmund C. Mester, executive secretary of the Maryland 
Municipal League. Mayor Smith, will you please take the witness 
chair. We welcome you and your associate. 
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STATEMENT OF RUSSELL SMITH, MAYOR OF CAMBRIDGE, MD., 
~ REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION; AC- 

COMPANIED BY EDMUND C. MESTER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
. MARYLAND MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Mr. Smirn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Russell P. Smith, mayor of the city of Cam- 

bridge, Md. I have the honor of serving as chairman of the water 
resources committee of the American Municipal Association as well 
as serving on the association’s executive committee. I am speaking 
to you today on behalf of the American Municipal Association, the 
Maryland Municipal League, and my own city. 
._ The American Municipal Association through its affiliated leagues 
of municipalities and the direct membership of cities in 49 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, represents nearly 13,000 
cities, towns, and villages of all sizes. The association formulates and 
executes the national municipal policy which suggests broad areas of 
responsibility for municipal, State, and Federal authorities on matters 
affecting municipal government. 

At the American Municipal Association Congress in Boston, Mass., 
on December 3, 1958, the following national municipal policy statement 
was adopted: 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Passage of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 1948 and its extension 
in 1956 indicates that the Federal Government, too, has an interest in the 
pollution problems because of its jurisdiction over the Nation’s waterways 
and because of the benefits of pollution abatement to the public health. The 
act establishes and continues the policy of Federal responsibility for research 
and technical services, financial assistance to States and municipalities, and 
enforcement of interstate pollution controls. 

The Congress is urged to continue and expand the 1956 Water Pollution 


Control Act by— 
(1) Providing for an expanded program of research in waste treatment 
methods necessary for the reuse of our water resources as they pass from 


city to city ; 

(2) Liberalizing the financial provisions of the act by increasing the 
total loan and grant authorization and by raising the percentage of Federal 
eontribution available for each project to cover at least 3314 percent of 
the cost of the project, with no ceiling limitation as to the maximum amount; 

(3) Increase the annual authorization from $50 million to $100 million; 


and 

(4) Establish separate incentive aid program designed to promote the 
construction of waste treatment facilities on a metropolitan area basis. 

According to data contained in the 1958 Public Health Service 
ublication “Statistical Summary of Sewage Works in the United 
tates” (PHS publication No. 609), despite the remarkable increases 
in population served by sewage treatment since 1945, untreated sewage 
from over 22 million persons is still discharged into the Nation’s 
streams. To this deluge of untreated sewage must be added a torrent 
of partially treated sewage discharged from inadequate or obsolete 
treatment facilities which increases the total population equivalent 
discharged to the streams to approximately 52 million. This repre- 
sents an increase of over 6 percent during the period from 1940 to 1957. 
The Public Health Service reports in its “1957 Inventory of Munici- 
pal and Industrial Waste Facilities” that the sewage treatment 
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construction backlog now amounts to more than 6,000 projects which 
would cost $1.9 billion if constructed ane 8 . 

And this backlog is far from being the whole picture. Rapid popu- 

lation growth and increasing urbanization are creating new and 

ater needs. These factors plus time are causing existing plants 
to become obsolete and requiring replacement. Thus actual construc- 
tion needs include three things: (1) backlog; (2) new needs; and (3) 
obsolescence. 

If we are to catch up by 1965, municipalities will have to spend 
$1.9 billion for the backlog, $1.8 billion for new needs from popu- 
lation growth, and $900 million to replace plants that become obsolete 
in the interim—at total of $4.6 billion. To meet these needs, we will 
have to construct sewage treatment works at the rate of $575 million 
per year. This represents a staggering financial load for the cities 
of the Nation to carry—even with a Federal assistance program pro- 
viding one-third of the necessary funds. 

For the 5-year period 1952-56 preceding the Federal aid pro, 
municipal sewage treatment plant construction averaged $222 million 
annually. During the first year of the grants program, in 1957, 
construction rose to $351 million and in 1958 to $400 million. ‘Thus, 
while we have increased construction from 40 to 70 percent of that 

uired with Federal grant-in-aid, we must double this increase to 
reach the $575 million level required for effective pollution abatement. 

While over 1,400 communities have been assisted with this most 
difficult financial problem through the construction grants program, 
the job is far from complete. Over 3,000 communities still dine arge 
untreated sewage into our streams and of the 7 ,000 existing treatment 
plants, 973 should be replaced, 688 should be enlarged, and 753 need 
additions. 

Gentlemen, the water resource needs of the Nation are great. There 
are Many, many communities that desperately need assistance to do 
an adequate job of abatement. Unless the construction grants program 
is ere and improved along the lines proposed in the Blatnik 
bill, H.R. 3610—here let me say the association I represent sincerel 
aggarery the work done by Congressman Blatnik in this field. 

ey asked me particularly to make mention of his work and his 
aaa in the field of cleaning up pollution—and the Byron-Johnson 
bill, H.R. 5683, we are needlessly jeopardizing the Nation’s health 
and we are postponing an inevitable expenditure which increases with 
delay. We are certainly making less than good use of our most 
precious natural resources. 

We note the Blatnik bill, H.R. 3610, and the Johnson bill, H.R. 
5683, are, with the exception of section 3, similar bills in nearly every 
respect. Our preference concerning section 3 is most emphatically 
for that contained in the Johnson bill. We prefer it for two major 
reasons : 

(1) It sets up a separate $50 million annual authorization 
specifically for treatment works servicing more than one munici- 
pality—a feature which has been neglected by the program here- 
tofore. This is in accordance with the AMA’s recommendations 
on the subject. 

(2) The Johnson bill ewe for increasing amounts of grant 
money being made available for the construction program in a 
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manner more consistent with actual program needs. This kind 
of an approach will at least give us a chance to get caught up 
with the overall problem some time in the foreseeable future. 

The President has, unfortunately, recommended that responsibility 
for this program can be transferred to the States and that relinquish- 
ment of the Federal telephone tax to the States will assure the con- 
tinuance of the program. 

Gentlemen, let me assure you that to follow the administration’s 
proposal in this matter would be to end the program and to further 
seriously delay if not defer indefinitely eventual solution of the water 
pollution problem. 

The specifics as to why this would be so have been stated with con- 
siderable clarity and precision by the President’s own Water Pollution 
Control Advisory Board. I refer, of course, to the President’s Board’s 
report of February 11, 1959, to the Surgeon General. If it has not. 
already been done, I would certainly urge that this letter be made a 
part of the record of these hearings. In any event, I will not repeat 
the Board’s arguments against the administration’s proposal here. 

I will say, however, that the AMA is flatly opposed to such transfers 
of Federal grant-in-aid programs and responsibilities for such pro- 
grams on the pretext of preserving States rights. We do not fear 
that our rights and prerogatives are in jeopardy when we ask for and 
accept, on our own volition, badly needed financial assistance. As- 
sistance I might add, that we must have to carry out programs of 
national importance, programs essential to the preservation and 
maintenance of the Nation’s health and prosperity. 

Furthermore, in many cases the problem areas stretch across State 
lines into two or more States. Future State legislatures cannot be 
bound to continue programs which are transferred to their jurisdiction. 
There will be no uniformity regarding the use of Federal revenues 
released to the States, and no assurance that revenues would be applied 
to programs which have been abandoned by the Federal Government. 
In many cases, constitutional obstacles exist. Competition between 
States for industry would cause some States to seek competitive ad- 
vantage by abandoning programs of urban areas to establish tax 
advantages for industry. 

The American Municipal Association endorses the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the 30th Report of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions in regard to Federal-State-local relations and I quote from this 
report: 

The interest and initiative for increasing the responsibilities of the States and 
localities must come from those levels of government. Responsibility cannot be 
created by a transfer of programs and tax services. It is imperative that the 
Federal Government do everything possible to promote a favorable climate for 
the proper functioning of the other levels of government. This includes making 
available to the States and localities those revenue sources that are not of primary 
importance to the Federal Government and which are well adapted for State 


and local use. Such action should be taken independently of Federal decision 
concerning particular grant programs. 


I welcome this opportunity to express our gratitude to you for 
making this program possible. As I said last year, before this very 
committee : 

This Federal grant program is doing exactly what it is supposed to do. It is 


combating water pollution with a vengeance by stimulating sewage treatment 
facility construction throughout the Nation. 
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This is the story in my own State of Maryland. We have received 
and allocated $2,241,622 of Federal funds since 1957. This sum has 
already resulted in the construction of $10,496,115 worth of sewage 
treatment facilities. Again, as I reported to you last year, my State 
board of health estimates that we need to build some $50 million 
worth of sewage treatment facilities to bring pollution under control. 
Iam happy to report that we are well underway. 

Our local communities, cities, towns and sanitary districts, in co- 
operation with our State board of health, have projected their 
construction plans for the next 3 years. The plans call for: 


Number of| Estimated 
jec cost 


projects 


The successful completion of these projects is, of course, predicated 
upon the continuance of the Federal grant program. 

It is not financially possible for many small communities to build 
the needed treatment facilities by themselves. But the Federal pro- 
gram, supplemented as it is in Maryland, by an additional State grant 
program, has brought the Maryland pollution problem in sight of 
early solution. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much for the opportunity of having 
appeared before you today to present the picture as far as the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association is concerned. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much, Mayor Smith. Are there any 
questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Suirn. Thank you very much. The next witness we have listed 
is Mr. Arthur N. Beck. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR N. BECK, STATE SANITARY ENGINEER OF 
ALABAMA, APPEARING AS CHAIRMAN, CONFERENCE OF STATE 
SANITARY ENGINEERS 


Mr. Beck. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am 
Arthur N. Beck, State sanitary engineer of Alabama. I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before this committee as the chairman and 
representative of the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, an 
organization composed of the chief sanitary engineers of the 49 States 
and the Territories. 

The conference, in executive session, on May 7, 1958, adopted a reso- 
lution endorsing the amendments contained in House bill 11714 intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress by Mr. Blatnik. This resolution was 
included as part of the testimony given at hearings on this bill during 
the last Congress. The Conference has not met since that date, but 
on February 3, 1959, its executive board reaffirmed the Conference's 
endorsement of amendments to the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act and adopted statements of position with respect to H.R. 3610. 
These documents are attached to my testimony. 
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The executive board of the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers 
fully endorses amendments to section 6 of the Federal Pollution Con- 
trol Act contained in H.R. 3610, but is opposed to section 2 of this bill 
which would remove the administrative responsibility for water pol- 
lution control from the Public Health Service and place this program 
under the jurisdiction of a new office to be created within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The majority of the State sanitary engineers are responsible for the 

administration of water pollution control programs in their States. 
According to a recent tabulation this is true in 36 States. 
__ State sanitary engineers are interested in all environmental factors 
that may affect the health and well-being of the people of this Nation. 
Stream sanitation, although a most important activity, is only one of 
many programs administered by these officers. Through the years 
the States have looked to the Public Health Service for guidance, con- 
sultation, and direct services. We know of their sincere desire to 
work with the States on all health problems including water pollution 
control, know the personnel and are familiar with their methods of 
operation. In other words, we are accustomed to working with the 
Service in fields of public health. 

It has been my experience, and I do not believe that mine is any dif- 
ferent from others, that the administration of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act by the Public Health Service has been outstanding. 
They have been most cooperative in every respect and have done an 
excellent job. 

It is for these reasons, given very briefly, that the State sanitary 
ineers oppose the transfer of this program to some other office. 

he people responsible for stream pollution control, those working 
with municipalities in an effort to secure the construction of adequate 
sewage treatment facilities, and in a position to know the problem, 
endorse, by a large majority, the amendments of section 6 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act as proposed by H.R. 3610. 
These amendments, among other things, would increase the authoriza- 
tion of construction — funds to an amount that would permit 
sewage treatment works construction to proceed at a pace more in 
line with the country’s needs. 

In my State of Alabama, 21 projects costing approximately $24 
million, will be constructed with Federal aid grants from a total of 
$3,452,025 in grant funds allotted to the State for fiscal years 1957 
through 1959. This, Mr. Chairman, is $5 of local funds for each $1 
of Federal grant. Many more projects could have been placed under 
construction if grant funds in sufficient amounts had been available. 

Although the submission of applications for grants exceeding our 
allotments has not been encouraged, we have grant requests from 27 
municipalities in our files that could not be handled with present 
allotments. These 27 requests involve a total construction cost of 
$10,250,000, 

I understand there is a move to cut the appropriation of grant funds 
for fiscal year 1960 from $45 million to $20 million, and to eliminate 


en, 


the construction grant program entirely the year following. Weare ° 


quite concerned over this move, It is the opinion of most of us en- 
gaged in stream sanitation that the elimination or reduction of these 
nds before the end of the 10-year period stated in the Federal Water 
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‘Pollution Control Act would be a serious mistake. With the passage 


of this act and appropriation of construction ag funds, the States 
eared their sewage treatment programs to the 10-year period. If 
Seas were curtailed or withdrawn it would take us many years again 
to reach the level of sewage works construction we are even now 
enjoying. 
During the 10-year period 1947-56, prior to the beginning of 
Federal aid for sewage treatment works construction, 50 projects 
were completed in Adabeata at a total cost of $18 million as compared 
to the 21 projects costing $24 million that will be completed during 


the first 3 years of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 


I quote these figures in order to show that in Alabama the Federal 
grant project has acted as a stimulant to the construction of sewage 
works facilities. Other States report similar experience. 

During the months of February and March of this year three 
members of the Conference collected data of sewage treatment needs 
for the Nation. Mr. David B. chief sanitary engineer of Florida 
was a member of this committee. He is here anit if it is in order, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like for Mr. Lee to present the report for the 
record. If that is agreeable, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Beck. Without objection the 
statement of position of the executive board and the statement of the 
executive board of the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, at- 
tached to Mr. Beck’s statement will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF POSITION OF EXECUTIVE BOARD CONFERENCE OF STATE SANITARY 
ENGINEERS RELATING 'TO INCREASING AMOUNT OF FUNDS UNDER PuBLIC Law 660 
AND ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OFFICE OF WATER POLLUTION CONTROL (H.R. 3610, 
86TH ConG., IsT SEss.) 


The executive board has already noted in its statement of position (attached) 
relating to Federal construction grants, the progress that is being achieved in 
the construction of sewage treatment facilities. The amendments proposed 
in section 1 of H.R. 3610 would (1) increase the total appropriation authoriza- 
tion to $1 billion, (2) increase the maximum grant to 30 percent of the estimated 
cost or $500,000, (3) permit each of the municipalities constructing joint projects 
to be eligible for grants, and (4) permit reallocation of unobligated funds. 
These amendments would greatly accelerate further progress in construction of 
sewage treatment works and contribute substantially to the national water 
pollution control effort. 
ae executive board fully endorses the amendments proposed in section 1 of 

-R. 3610. 

Section 2 of this bill would establish within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare an Office of Water Pollution Control, headed by a 
Commissioner under the supervision of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This would remove from the Public Health Service and the Surgeon 
General the responsibilities and supervision provided under Public Law 660. | 

Experience has shown that the Public Health Service has administered the 
provisions of Public Law 660 with unusual efficiency, particularly the construc- 
tion grants, and that the traditional local-State-Federal teamwork approach of 
the Public Health Service is the most effective way of controlling the national 
water pollution problem. 

The executive board is opposed to any proposals or amendments which would 
move the administrative responsibility for the program from the Public Health 
oe to any other position within the Department of Health, Education, and 

elfare. 
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STaTEMENT OF EXECUTIVE Boarp, CONFERENCE OF STATE SANITARY ENGINEERS 
RELATING TO FEDERAL GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF MUNICIPAL SEWAGE 
TREATMENT WORKS 


Sewage treatment works construction has never kept up with needs except 
during 1933-89 when Federal public works funds were available. Since that 
time such construction has fallen steadily behind and by 1956, when Public 
Law 660 was passed, a huge backlog amounting to nearly $2 billion had been 
allowed to accumulate. 

Federal grants to municipalities under Public Law 660 have stimulated in- 
creased construction of sewage treatment works. This stimulation in 1958 
resulted in an alltime record for sewage treatment works contract awards of 
$400 million, an increase of 80 percent over the 5-year pregrant period of 1952- 
_56. The increase in contract awards during both 1957 and 1958 over the 
1952-56 annual average was about equal to the value of contract awards for 
projects receiving Federal grants. 

The reduction or discontinuance of Federal construction grant funds would 
seriously retard the national program to control water pollution from municipal 
wastes. This slowdown would come at a time when our expanding national 
economy and defense needs demand ever-increasing quantities of higher quality 
water for municipal, industrial, and other purposes. 

The Executive Board of the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, in 
session on February 3, 1959, expresses its emphatic support for the appropri- 
ation for fiscal year 1960 of the full authorization for construction grants under 
Public Law 660. 


__ Mr. Cramer. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the privilege of acquainting the committee with the gentleman from 
Florida who is about to take the witness chair. With the permission 
of the Chair, Mr. David Lee is the chief sanitary engineer of Florida 
and has done an awful lot of work in this field. He presently heads 
the Florida pacerem and is very well thought of and highly respected 
not only in Florida but throughout the Nation with regard to water 
pollution problems. | 
__I am delighted to have him appear before the committee again. 
He was here and testified on previous bills. I am sure the gentlemen 
of the committee remember him, but I wanted to call him to your 
attention before he presented his report. , 

Mr. Beck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buarnrk. May the Chair interrupt for a moment. What our 
colleague from Florida says is absolutely correct. A great deal of 
help and guidance was received from Mr. Lee and his associates who 
have some very solid and substantial testimony to present. 

In view of the fact that it is almost noon and the President of Ire- 
‘land is addressing us in joint session, we have an agreement among 
the committee members to recess until 2 o’clock, when our first witness 
‘will be Mr. Lee. Then you will be able to present your statement and 
‘I hope very much to have your testimony presented without interru 
‘tion, Mr. eens It will be one of the basic statements in behalf of the 
legislation. So, if there is no objection, the committee hearings will 
‘recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon in order to complete all of the 
-witnesses for today. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed until 2 p.m. of 
the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Buatnix (presiding). The House Committee on Public Works 
will resume public hearings on H.R. 3610, a bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 
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I extend apologies to the witnesses for the delay. We had a rollcall 
vote which delayed us about a half hour. 

We will proceed with the testimony of Mr. David B. Lee, of the 
Florida State Board of Health. 

Mr. Lee, would you please take the chair. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID B. LEE, STATE SANITARY ENGINEER, 
FLORIDA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee : 

The first part of my testimony will be a summary of estimated 
sewage treatment plant construction needs for the next 3 years, and 
I have presented to your clerk a mimeographed copy of this, and I 
will not attempt to read it all, but there are about 3 pages that with 
your permission I will read. 

On February 3, 1959, the executive board of the Conference of 
State Sanitary Engineers endorsed a resurvey of sewage treatment 
works needs by Messrs. Everts, Poole, and Lee, state sanitary engineers 
of Oregon, Indiana, and Florida, respectively. 

Letters were mailed to all States, Washington, D.C., and Hawaii, 
requesting up-to-date estimates of the amount of sewage treatment 
works construction which would be undertaken in the next 3 fiscal 
years if Federal grants-in-aid in the amount of 30 percent of project 
cost, up to a maximum of $250,000, were available for all projects. 
Two similar surveys were conducted by these three State sanitary 
engineers in 1957 and 1958. The present survey represents an effort 
to update and refine previous construction estimates. Reports from 
32 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, have been received, 
and these are summarized in the following table 1. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to attempt to read these tables, be- 
cause it would take too much time, but beginning on page 7, the 
following table summarizes—— 

Mr. BiatnrK. Excuse me, Mr. Lee. | 

We will insert in the record at this point your table 1, summary of 
meees sewage treatment plant construction in the United States, 
1959-62. 

That will be incorporated as part of the testimony. 

(Table 1 follows a 
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Mr. BuatnrK. Proceed now with page 7. 

Mr. Ler. The following table summarizes survey data for the pur- 
pose of showing the relationship between sewage treatment plant 
construction needs and costs as related to the $50 millior annual 
authorization—Public Law 660, 84th Congress. All values are in 
millions of dollars. 

And for an example, would like to take Florida, with which I am 
most familiar. ; 

During the next 3 years it is estimated that $49.9 million will be 
constructed, the needs are that. The total Federal grant to support 
this on the 30 percent, or $250,000, would be $6 million, and at the 
present rate of authorization, or $50 million—or $45 million—we 
would receive about $2.7 million, with an unmet need of $3.3 million. 

And proceeding down, Mr. Chairman, to page 9 in the summary, 
based on the 32 States reporting, the estimated needed construction 
for the next 3 years would be $1,211.5 million, with a total Federal 
grant of $211 million with an affirmed $150 million at the present 
authorized rate, and there are 2 States—3 States that have reported 
that they have a slight excess over needs. 

But the unmet needs at this time, based on 32 States, would be 
$109.5 million. 

Now this total grant—Federal grant need for construction and 
unmet needs will, of course, rise with the additional reports. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


The following table summarizes survey data for the purpose of showing the 
relationship between sewage treatment plant construction needs and costs 
as related to the $50 million annual authorization (Public Law 660, 84th Cong.). 
All values are in millions of dollars. 
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Total con- | Total Fed-| States’ 
struction | eral grant share of 
State needed needed to | $150,000,000} Excess Unmet 
during support | ($50,000,000 | over needs needs 
3-year construc- | per year) 
tion 
24.5 5.3 3.4 
District of Columbia---............-.-.---- 18.8 1.8 1.4 
ida 49.9 6.0 2.7 
() (1) 3.4 
@) 1.8 
51.3 9.6 5.3 
63. 2 10.8 3.1 
24.8 5.1 2.7 
(') 2.3 
24.2 5.6 3.2 
() () 2.9 
8.9 2.7 1.9 .8 
31.2 6.1 3.8 
34.8 6.6 3.3 
61.9 8.6 4.4 
20.7 5.7 2.9 
8.7 2.0 ISA 
19.8 2.1 2.1 
51.1 10.9 3.3 7.6 
() () BVO 
154.3 13.5 8.2 5.3 
35.7 6.8 3.8 3.0 
7.8 2.1 2.0 | 
76.6 14.4 9.4 
() (') 2.6 
14.2 3.1 2.0 
22.1 1.8 1.6 
10.9 3.0 3.1 
3.6 11 2.0 
33.1 6.5 3.4 
a () 5.1 
1.8 
1 1.6 
ag 23 
1 1 
36.4 6.6 2.6 
29.5 3.6 2.9 
.9 ce 1.4 
® (1) 1.3 
3 1.8 1.5 
3.5 
2.4 
1,211.5 211.1 150.0 
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Mr. Ler. Now page 10, if I may quote, sir. 

The 34 States and Territories responding to this survey report that 
a total of $1,211 million in sewage treatment works can be constructed 
during the next 3 fiscal years if $211 million in Federal funds are 
provided. 

In the 1958 survey, construction estimates and required Federal aid 
for these 34 States and Territories accounted for 72 percent of the 
national total. Projecting the $1,211 million in project costs for these 
34 States and Territories, and based on the 1958 reporting, we have an 
estimated national total of $1,700 million in construction which can 
move ahead during the next 3 fiscal years with Federal grant incentive. 

If grant needs of $211 million reported in the present survey for 34 
States are also projected nationally on the basis of the 1958 survey, we 
find that a total of $293 million in Federal grants will be uired 
during the next 3 fiscal years to stimulate the annual average of $570 
million in sewage treatment works construction during this period. 
This is the amount of Federal aid which would be provided in House 
bill 3610, and twice that authorized under the present Public Law 660. 
The construction level of $570 million per year is approximately equal 
to the Public Health Service estimates of $575 million required annu- 
ally for the 8-year period, for effective water pollution control to meet 
the expanding population and to catch up with the huge backlog of 
much needed projects, which are pitimeted to be around $200 million. 

Because this survey was not initiated until last month, many States 
have not yet had an opportunity to prepare the estimates requested 
from them. When all reports have been received, this summary will 
be vest to include actual rather than projected quantities whenever 

ssible. 

I would like to request permission to submit this revised summary 
for the revised record when this has been prepared. 

I would like to add, Mr. Chairman—and I have said this in the sev- 
eral years that I have been before you and your committee—that it 
would be very pleasant for the State water pollution control admin- 
istrators to plan these programs, if we knew for 8 or 10 years that we 
had a definite, firm program. Then we could set up a long-range pro- 
gram or plan. 

I have also submitted—I don’t know whether it has been passed to 
ou—a document called “Effect of Federal Grants-in-Aid on Sewage 
reatment Works Construction,” which shows that 99 percent of all 

the sewaged communities in the United States are under a hundred 
thousand and that $241 million of contract awards have been granted 
to those communities. 

(The material mentioned above follows :) 


EFFect oF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID ON SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


The vast majority of sewered communities in the United States are relatively 
small. Public Health Service Publication No. 609, “Statistical Summary of 
Sewage Works in the United States,” discloses that 99 percent of these com- 
munities have populations of less than 100,000. As would be expected, this 
population group includes most of the communities receiving Federal financial 
aid under the construction grants program—more than 95 percent at the present 
time. Sewage treatment works construction activity among communities of this 
size should reflect the full impact of Federal grants-in-aid on this type of 
construction. 

Another Public Health Service publication (No. 633 entitled “Sewage Treat- 
ment Works Contract Awards 1952-57”) and a recent analysis of contract award 
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data for 1958 reveal a very sharp rise in sewage treatment works contract 
awards among communities of this size during 1957 and 1958—the first 2 years 
of the construction grants program. ‘This is shown graphically on the attached 


chart 


In 1957 contract awards for sewage treatment works serving communities of 
less than 100,000 population climbed to $193 million—82 percent over the pre- 
vious 5-year average and 57 percent over the highest previous annual total. In 
1958 the total rose even further to $241 million, which represented an increase of 
130 percent over the 1952-56 annual average and a 95-percent increase over the 
1956 high of $124 million. 
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I would like to read again, Mr. Chairman—this morning there was 
quite a discussion as to the size of the cities that were receiving these 
nts, and I only have one copy of this, and I would like to read it for 
the record. 
CONSTRUCTION GRANTS BY POPULATION GROUPS 


Populations of less than 2,500 people: The number of projects were 685 and 


estimated total project costs of $86,690,000, with a Federal grant of $24,800,000. 


Populations of 2,500 to 50,000: 225 projects; estimated eligible project cost of 
$67.5 million. Federal grant offers, 1914, and accumulated grant offers of 37. 


To hurry this along, I will drop down to populations of 25,000 to 
50,000. The accumulated percentage number is 94 percent, 86 percent 
of the total costs, where 80 percent of all of the grant offers thus far 
have been issued to communities under 50,000. 

In the next bracket, 50,000 to 125,000 population, 92 percent of the 
total cost ; total number of projects have been based on that. 

I could go on down and take the other three categories, but only 8 
percent of the total number. 

And for the record, Mr. Chairman—unfortunately I have only two 
copies—I would like to submit an article from the Engineering News- 
Record entitled “The Pollution Control Act—A Year Later; Is Public 
Law 660 a Success?” and another one, dated February 12, 1959, from 
the Engineering News-Record entitled “Sewage Works Double, But 
Federal Aid Faces Battle.” 

i BuiatniK. Without objection, they may be included in the 
record. 

(The articles are as follows:) 


{From the Engineering News-Record, Feb. 12, 1959] 
SEWAGE WORKS DOUBLE, BUT FEDERAL AID FACES BATTLE 
AcTUAL VERSUS NEEDED CONSTRUCTION OF SEWAGE TREATMENT WorkKS 


The Federal grants program authorized to stimulate needed sewage treatment 
construction is ata crossroads in its short but very successful life. 

The administration wants to end the program in 2 years. 

The States, on the other hand, want to keep it going and increase the Federal 
appropriation. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress to reduce appropriations for the 
grants program (Public Law 660) from $50 million to $20 million for fiscal 
1960 and to discontinue all Federal aid in 1961. Under the President’s pro- 
posal, the States would assume full responsibility for construction of sewage 
treatment plants in fiscal 1961. 

The President made a similar proposal last year, but Congress went ahead and 
appropriated $45 million. This year there is even stronger support among the 
States for the grants program. They want the appropriation figure upped to 
$100 million a year. : 

In a little over 21%4 years since the law went into effect, sewage works con- 
struction across the Nation has nearly doubled. In the preceding 5-year period 
sewage works construction averaged $222 million annually. In 1957, as the 
program began to take hold, construction awards jumped to $351 million. In 
1958 awards reached an estimated $400 million—the highest figure ever (see 
chart). ENR’s total of $618 million for 1958 includes contract awards for all 
sewage construction. 

Even $400 million is not considered high enough, however. The Public Health 
Service estimates the construction rate must hit $575 million annually for the 
next 8 years if the Nation is to catch up with the backlog of needed pollution- 
abatement facilities and keep up with pollution loads added by population 
increases. PHS surveys of the States reveal they feel an even higher figure is 
needed —$602 million annually. 
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(Annual rates in millions of dollars*) 
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The administration’s move to end the Federal-aid program is based on its 
desire to get the Federal Government out of activities it feels the States can do 
just as well by themselves. 

However, the President recognizes the need to encourage sewage works con- 
struction. He proposes that the Federal Government relinquish part of its 
revenues from the Federal telephone tax. The States would then impose their 
own taxes on local phone calls to finance sewage-aid programs. 

But State officials see trouble ahead for this idea. Few feel their legislatures 
would commit such tax revenues to sewage aid. 

Also, there are States restricted by law from using such taxes for other than 
school construction, old-age pensions, and the like. 

Nine measures have been introduced in Congress proposing changes one way 
or the other in Public Law 660. 

One of the strongest bills opposing the President’s proposals has been sub- 
mitted by Representative John A. Blatnik, Democrat, of Minnesota, one of the 
original sponsors of Public Law 660. He wants the Federal appropriation 
increased to $100 million. 

His recommendations have the backing of a large number of State health 
officials. A recent poll of the Nation’s 52 State and Territorial health officials 
indicates three-quarters of them favor doubling the grants. 

Many of these same officials were among the doubters when the grants pro- 
gram was first proposed in 1956. But the program’s success helped change 
their minds. 

How program stands: At the end of the year, 1,337 projects had been ap- 
proved for Federal aid. Of these, 356 have been completed and 578 are under 
construction. 

Construction grants to communities reached $113.7 million. An additional 
$481 million of local funds was raised to construct sewage projects costing an 
estimated $595 million—a ratio of four local dollars to every Federal dollar. 
In 1958, one-third of all sewage construction projects started received Federal 
grants. 

Highty percent of the 1,337 projects approved are new treatment facilities for 
communities previously discharging raw or inadequately treated sewage. The 
remaining projects are improvement of existing facilities and construction of 
interceptor and outfall sewers. 

Fears that the program would result in another enlargement of Federal 
power have not materialized. The Public Health Service, charged with run- 
ning the program, has kept hands off in deciding where the money will be spent. 
In so doing, PHS cut the administrative costs of the program to about 14 
percent of the appropriations. 

The States themselves are calling the shots on where the money goes. They 
have set up a system of priorities to judge the applications from the com- 
munities for grants. The systems vary from State to State, but they fall into 
two main patterns: 

Most States assign a certain number of points to the application, depending 
on the degree of need demonstrated. Communities with the most points get 
priority. The rest must wait until more money becomes available. 

Some States figure on the basis of river basin requirements. The aid is 
concentrated in communities within the river basins judged most in need. 

In addition to applications for which grant offers have already been made, 
620 applications by communities for aid are being processed in the regional 
offices of the PHS and in State agencies. 

PHS feels more applications would be made if more money were available. 
Several States are now discouraging new applications because they realize there 
isn’t enough money to go around. 

Right now total applications approved, in process, or under preparation 
request grant funds 50 percent in excess of existing appropriations. 

Representative Biatnik also would permit reallocation of funds previously 
earmarked for States that haven’t been able to use them. This would also spur 

new applications from States with a buildup of requests. 

Reasons why some States haven’t taken full advantage of the allocations 
offered them cover a wide range. Wyoming is in the happy situation of not 
needing the money, since the State’s backlog of needed construction will be 
completely reduced by the end of the year. Several States and Territories have 
not been able to use the allocations because they lack a program of pollution 
abatement or their organizations are not healthy enough to run one. 
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Nebraska is an example of what a State with an aggressive pollution-control 
program has been able to do with the help of the grants program.: Compared 
to the average in the 5 years prior to the grants program, the State in 1958 
had five times the dollar volume of construction work and two-thirds more in 
projects underway. 

If Congress goes along with the President’s recommendations, the effect of 
the reduced appropriations won’t be immediately apparent. The lag between 
the appropriations and contract awards will put off the decline until 1961. 

Some officials feel that with the end of the Federal grants, the rate of sewage 
construction will fall lower than it would be if there had never been a grants 
program. Communities may hold back new construction after the grants end in 
hope that the success of the program will lead to its renewal. 


[From the Engineering News-Record, Aug. 15, 1957] 
THE POLLUTION CONTROL ACT—A YEAR LATER 


Is Pustic Law 660 a SUCCESS—ANp HAVE THE GRANTS-IN-AID STIMULATED 
SEWERAGE CONSTRUCTION ? 


THE STATES SAY “YES”; THE MUNICIPALITIES SAY “YES”; AND THE FIGURES SAY 
“yvES” 


(Mare Leggiero, assistant editor) 


Public Law 660, with its Federal construction grants for sewage works, has 
gone through its first year of life and $38 million—part of the first $50 million 
of a $500 million, 10-year program. 

The 1956 Federal act has a big job to do: Stimulate sewerage construction in 
the United States and its Territories by paying part of the cost of a municipality’s 
pollution abatement project. 

Isitdoing so? Yes. 

And isit proving an administrative success? Again, yes. 

As of June 30, end of the program’s first year, 446 projects had been approved 
and offered Federal grants. 

Total estimated construction cost involved is $166.8 million, with the Federal 
Government’s share at $37.9 million. 

One hundred forty-one projects, totaling $54 million worth, were under con- 
struction, and four projects costing $241,867 had been completed. 

States, municipalities, and the U.S. Public Health Service, the administering 
agency, are all pleased with the way the program has gone and gives indications 
of going. 

The States are for it—Checking with a number of State pollution control 
officials to get their reactions to the Federal grants has produced almost unani- 
mous praise for the prograin. 

Although an extremely small minority still contends that the program will 
hinder rather than speed sewerage construction, the overwhelming majority gave 
general assent that the program has supplied a real impetus to added sewerage 
construction. To quotea few: 

Charles E. Carl, director of the sanitary division of the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Health: “* * * has undoubtedly given impetus to the sewage treatment 
works construction program in South Dakota. A majority of the projects 
{offered grants] have been planned or designed since the Federal grant program 
was established.” 

Clarence W. Klassen, technical secretary, Illinois Sanitary Water Board: “We 
feel that the program has given impetus to added sewerage construction in 
Illinois * * * however difficult to determine based on comparison with other 
years * * * conditions are not the same. We feel that without the program con- 
struction would have dropped behind * * * because of particularly bad bond 
market.” 

Dr. Berwyn F. Mattison, secretary of health, Pennsylvania Department of 
Health : “Among the 11 projects approved for grants during the 1957 fiscal year, 
we believe that a few would not have proceeded with construction without the 
grant program * * * hoping continuation of Federal construction grants will 
result in a larger number of municipalities constructing * * * who would have 
been unable to finance such projects.” 
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The fear that municipalities would hold back necessary construction until they 
could get a Federal grant has not been realized, according to those State people 
who are in a position to know. 

The municipalities are for it—Next step was to check with a number of munic- 
ipalities that had been offered Federal grants. Again, the concensus was that 
the program was a good thing. It could be cynically said that it would be a rare 
municipality that would not be in favor of getting money for nothing. But both 
State officials and regional PHS officials agree that, by and large, the municipal- 
ities have proved to be exceedingly conscious of the goal of the Federal program 
and have been acting accordingly responsible. It was, after all, the American 
Municipal Association that conceived the Federal aid idea and fought for its 
inclusion in the law. 

Every municipality contacted, without exception, felt that its Federal grant 
had turned the trick in some way. Some would not have been able to build with- 
out it. For others, it meant the difference between a hardship situation and one 
of minimum comfort in paying for the planned project. And for still others, the 
grant is making possible a faster, more comprehensive, and more complete pollu- 
tion abatement program than would have been possible had they had to go it 
alone. 

A number of municipalities reported that the promise of a Federal grant made 
the difference between voters approving or not approving a bond issue to finance 
construction of the sewerage project. This is true even where State aid, too, is 
available. In Vermont, for example, some municipalities are able to get outside 
help for 50 percent of the project cost—up to 30 percent from the Federal Govy- 
ernment and 20 percent from the State. 

The majority of the grants are going directly for construction. There are a 
number of cities with big programs that are using the grant to help pay the 
important overhead expenses such as bond issue financing fees. 

To sum up, municipalities can now build what previously had been impossible, 
exceedingly difficult, or somewhat incomplete. 

The figures are for it—There was the fear when the law was passed. sewerage 
construction would suffer, not gain. It would now seem that this fear may be 
laid to rest. 

FEDERAL GRANTS FATTEN CONSTRUCTION AWARDS 


The Federal act went into effect July 1, 1956, although its first grant offer was 
not made until December. A comparison of sewerage construction figures for 
the first half of 1956 with those for the first half of 1957 makes a good case for 
the Federal aid program as a stimulant to construction. 

Latest ENR sewerage contract award figures, for the first 31 weeks of both 
years, make 1957 a better year than 1956—the record year for such awards. For 
1956, $354.3 million in sewerage contracts were awarded; in 1957, the figure is 
$341.3 million. However the 1956 figure includes the $80 million Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh, Pa., sewage.works project. . Subtracting this from the 1956 
ifigure—and for this comparison, it would seem legitimate to do so since such a 
project comes along but rarely—puts 1957 ahead by nearly $65 million. And 
according to ENR projections, by year’s end the sewerage contract awards could 
top last year’s record high, even without subtracting the Allegheny amount. 

Still other figures point to the effectiveness of the Federal construction grants. 
According to USPHS totals, which include only those elements eligible for Fed- 
eral aid—treatment works, interceptors and outfall sewers (ENR figures include 
laterals as well)—1957 is turning out to be a better year than last year’s record 
year. January through June, the 1956 total was $223.7 million; for 1957, the 
total is $165.7 million. Again excluding Pittsburgh’s $80 million (contracts 
awarded in January, 1956), the first six months of 1957 are $20 million ahead. 

And the clinching argument is that this is being done in the face of unfavorable 
conditions, foremost among which is the tightened revenue bond market, a popu- 
lar source for sewerage construction funds. The rising interest rates have been 
a depressing factor on the volume of new construction work, especially so in the 
case of smaller communities. 

A special survey made for PHS by an outside consultant showed that 18 smaller 
communities in North Carolina, Maryland, and Wisconsin met “considerable diffi- 
culty” in selling bond issues for sewage treatment works construction. This was 
true even for several of the communities which had been assured Federal grants. 

The ENR figures also are a strong argument. They have gone to the high level 
in 1957 even though industrial building and mass housing—major affectors of the 
dollar volume of sewerage contract awards—have dropped off sharply. 
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Who and what get money.—It had been planned and hoped that the Federal 
aid would make the biggest impact on the smaller municipalities. The act pro- 
vides for the Federal Government to pay up to 30 percent or $250,000—whichever 
is the lesser—of the cost of a municipality’s sewerage construction project. 
Grant offers would be made upon application by the municipality ot the regional 
PHS office for approval. State bodies, and not PHS, would decide which project 
had priority over others in their State for the State allocation. Payments would 
be made in three parts, the last coming with the completion of the project. 

The program’s aims in this respect are being realized. Of the 446 projects 

approved and grant offers made in fiscal 1957, only 38 fall in the $1 million or 
over category. The maximum grant offer of $250,000 has been made to only 43 
of the 446. 
-» Smallest project for which an offer was made is a $6,430 extension to a treat- 
ment plant at Unity, N.H. Federal share here amounts to $1,929. Largest 
project is listed at $5.9 million for extensions and additions to a treatment plant 
jn the District of Columbia. Federal aid offered is the $250,000 maximum. 

Municipalities with populations of 10,000 or under account for 78 percent of 
the 446 projects and 54 percent of the $38 million. Cities of 50,000 and under 
are sponsors of 94 percent of the projects and have been offered 80 percent of 
the Federal money. The really big cities of 500,000 or over, hold only 4 percent 
of the projects and account for about 7 percent of the Federal money. 

The Federal grants for fiscal 1957 are going for projects that are concerned 
almost exclusively with new sewerage construction. Only 15 of the 446 projects 
entail simply remodeling or altering existing works. Brand new projects are 
the recipients of 334 of the Federal grant offers. The remaining projects 
include some new work or some degree of extension and addition to present 
systems. 

One example is North Dakota’s 19 projects for which Federal grants have 
been offered. All are stabilization ponds and appurtenances—17 brand new, 1 
remodeling and alteration job and 1 extension and remodeling. 

A very high number, 335 of the 446 disposal projects include treatment plants. 
In. addition, 78 projects include stabilization ponds. Only 33 do not include 
some sort of treatment works and are instead concerned solely with interceptors 
or outfall sewers. 

Why only $388 million? Although Congress appropriated $50 million for 
construction grants for the first year, fiscal 1957, only $38 million had been com- 
mitted by Public Health Service by June 30, the end of the fiscal year. 

The reason for this is simply that it took some time for the program machinery 
to be set up and operate smoothly. First grant offer came through in December, 
1956, and then they started pouring out. So that, actually, the $38 million was 
committed in the short period of 7 months. 

The $12 million represents money that had not yet been asked for by munic- 
ipalities in the States for which the allocations had not yet been used up by 
June 30. However, it is permissible under the law for unused funds from one 
year to be held over and allocated in the next fiscal year. Most of the States 
concerned have already indicated that even though its been a slow start they 
will easily use up last year’s and this year’s Federal money. 

Sixty-two million dollars for 1958? When Congress made appropriations for 
fiscal 1958, it cut $5 million, appropriating only $45 million at the insistence 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, which said it intended doing the same 
for fiscal 1959. The Senators did this after the first year’s experience showed 
that not all the States and Territories were likely to submit projects for the 
full allotment. The Virgin Islands for example, says PHS, is. not expected 
to ask for Federal grants for sewerage construction. 

But this $5 million drop is not likely to deny eligible requests. Congress 
permitted PHS to set up fiscal 1958 allocations on the basis of $50 million. And 
if such areas as the Virgin Islands do not pick up their full allotment, the money 
will be there for those States that subscribe for their full allocation. And 
should it be necessary, indications are strong that PHS won’t have much trouble 
getting supplementary appropriations from Congress up to $5 million before 
June, 1958. This then brings potential Federal money up to. $62 million for 
fiscal 1958. 

Already, on the basis of applications in process, there are unmistakable indi- 
cations that all the $57 million will be offered in what is now the current fiscal 
year. 

Since June 30, over 40 grants have been approved. And right now, Public 
Health Service regional offices and State pollution control agencies have undur 
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review over 600 applications calling for $60 million of Federal construction 
grants. In addition, municipalities are preparing another batch of projects 
that will call for some $12 million more as the Federal Government’s share. 

So there are in process projects totaling $72 million of Federal aid money. 
However, some of the projects are sure to be ineligible for Federal funds and 
there will also be a number where the voters will turn down a bond issue to 
construct the projects. Therefore, the Federal money that will be available will 
probably cover the projects on hand. 

As far as the States go, they are generally satisfied with the amount of Federal 
aid allocated to their State. The feeling was that, of course, if they were given 
more money, they could use it, but recognized that the Federal program was, 
to paraphrase one official’s statement, merely one tool in the administration of 
the State’s water pollution control program. 

The system’s working. The check with State and Public Health Service's 
regional officials showed that while it took some time for the program to get 
rolling, it is now going well and very little additional trouble is anticipated. 

The PHS regional offices—which receive the requests, review and approve 
them, and then make Federal grant offers—are now in high gear and wading 
into fiscal 1958’s lot. Although undermanned and dealing with a new program, 
the regional offices have received high praise from both State and city officials 
for the job they have been doing. They have proved themselves extremely 
cooperative, helpful and patient, according to reports. :, 

The time elapsed from time of application to PHS to offer of a Federal grant 
has ranged all the way from 2 weeks to 9 months. However, according to PHS 
officials, 2 to 3 weeks should be the time for untroublesome applications, and 3 
months the latest for the worst. The important thing is for the applicant to be 
thorough, making certain to submit the necessary documents along with the 
application and being especially certain that financial authorization and the 
engineer’s report are correct and complete. 

Illinois reports that for its 18 projects, elapsed time from application to PHS 
to grant offer did fall between 2 and 3 weeks for each project. And the munic- 
ipality that waited 9 months tended to blame itself rather than PHS. 

Generally, replies indicated that elapsed time ran from 1 to 2 months, and 
all parties expressed satisfaction. 

Priority no problem. States report having set up some formal system for 
rating a project’s priority, except for a few States which said it was not neces- 
sary to do so since their allocation covered all requests for grants by 
municipalities. 

The priority systems are going smoothly, according to the State officials, who 
also are generally satisfied with their own role in the program. A few did 
comment that the amount appropriated by the Federal Government to the States 
an administering the program ($2 million) should be increased to ease their 

urden. 

Some of the priority systems reported are extensive and elaborate. Great 
weight was found to be given to whether or not the municipality requesting a 
grant was under State order to clean up a pollution condition. Many used a 
point system to come up with a project’s priority. 

Illinois, for example, assigns point values to pollution condition, abatement 
progress (voluntary progress gets highest rating in this category) and prevention 
progress. These are then worked with financial need and cost to arrive at a 
priority rating. 

One aspect of the program that both PHS regional men and State officials 
are mutually happy about is that only one body decides priority—the State. 
Thus, the States don’t feel interfered with, and PHS is spared the headaches 
of making that decision. 

All in all then, the end of the first year of Federal aid for water pollution 
control finds all concerned happily anticipating the second. 


Mr. Lex. And if I may, with your permission, I have a very brief 
statement from the State of Florida that has one or two points that 
parallel these. 

During the 3 years of operation, we have received 39 applications 
for the fiscal year 1957, 21 for the fiscal year 1958, and 28 for the fiscal 
year 1959. Many of these applications are repeats, but we have cer- 
tified, and offers have been made to, 22 cities with two more in the 
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process of being certified for grant offers. These latter two have be- 
come eligible due to unencumbered funds and are next on our priority 
list, giving us a total of 24 cities. It would have been many years in 
the future before the majority of these cities could have financed their 
sewerage program, had it not been for Public Law 660. Four sewage 
treatment plants were completed during the calendar year 1958 under 
this program. 

During the last 3 years, $2,568,300 of Federal funds have been en- 
cumbered, and the total cost of the projects was $11,254,940, thus for 
each Federal dollar there has been spent 4.38 State dollars, local money. 

Much has been said that the Public Law 660 was impeding con- 
struction of sewage treatment plant, and that cities would wait for 
Federal participation. We are happy to report that in Florida we 
have had 19 large plants completed that could have applied and per- 
haps pes icipeiee in this program. These 19 have a total value of 
$4,452,183. This would seem to indicate to us that this program is 
not impeding, particularly in our State, the construction of sewa 
treatment works. There were several cities that have been unable 
to finance their treatment works and sewerage programs even with the 
30 percent grant. : 

r. Buarnik. On that point, Mr. Lee, you say there were several 
cities that have been unable to finance treatment plant construction 
even with the 30 percent grant. 

Could you give us a little idea of the character of the cities? Was 
that due to population, for instance ? 

Mr. Ler. It was due to their inability, Mr. Chairman, to finance due 
to their financial structure. They were small cities; Belleview was 
one, in Marion County. They applied, and came up with a high 
priority, and I think thy only received about $35,000, and they just 
couldn't finance the other $65,000. 

Lynn Haven was another small city with a bad sewage problem ; they 
fell by the wayside. 

They are small cities, and even with the 30—they all have top prior- 
ities, and I might say, Mr. Chairman, that under our priority system, 
if a city gets a Priority and falls by the wayside, they maintain the 
priority, and if they can finance next year, they get back on top of the 
Ist. 

During the next 3 years it is our feeling that we could efficiently and 
effectively grant at the present rate—30 percent, or $250,000—a sum 
of $634 million, At the present $50 million per year authorized, Flor- 
ida would receive approximately $2.6 million, leaving a backlog of 
$4.1 million to meet our expected applications. 

These figures I have given you are dealing with the sewage treat- 
ment plant construction, but the additional funds being spent by the 
Florida communities for sewerage would probably run into the ratio 
of nine State dollars to one Federal dollar. 

Mr. Biarntk. I am pent to interrupt again, but these are such im- 
portant points that you are bringing out. 

I think this statement you have just made would clarify some of the 
questions asked this morning, particularly that since some of these 
municipalities financed up to 70, even up to 83 percent of the project 
costs, couldn’t they go a little bit further and take care of the balance ? 

It perhaps was not made clear enough this morning that the project 
costs we were discussing were just those providing for the sewage 
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treatment plants themselves. The ratio is almost $414 for every $1 
of Federal grant, just for the plants themselves. 

In addition, there are other, quite considerable, expenditures that 
the municipalities have to go into, in providing for connecting sewers, 
for substations, pumping stations, and all—— 

Mr. Ler. Literally, the whole series of things that are involved in 
sewage collection. 

Mr. Buatnik. Right. 

Mr. Ler. Our figures, Mr. Chairman, have in the last 3 years since 
we have been keeping these, they have been about 9 or 10 to 1 in what 
we call the sewage program. The treatment plant alone, it’s about 414 
to 1 for that. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, we respect- 
fully urge that you give the amendments mentioned, the amendments 
to Public Law 660, as outlined in H.R. 3610, favorable consideration 
and speedy passage through Congress with one exception. 

Section 2 of H.R. 3610 creates an office headed by a Commissioner of 
Water Pollution Control, and we urge that this section be deleted. 
The U.S. Public Health Service has carried out the administrative 
function of Public Law 660 satisfactorily; they have excellently 
trained people and good Federal-State relations, and it is our feeling 
that this program can better be handled under its present administra- 
tion within the U.S. Public Health Service. e agree with H.R. 
3610 that this water pollution control program should be given suf- 
ficient stature, but its administration should remain within the frame- 
work of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Buatrnix. Thank you very much, Mr. Lee, for your most help- 
ful, and well-documented statements. 

Are there any questions to my right? 

Are there any questions to my left ? 

Mr. Cramer. I have-a couple of questions. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Lee for the amount of time he has put 
into this and the amount of work he has done. 

I want to ask you a couple of questions, Mr. Lee. 

The figures which you quoted indicating Florida needs in the next 
3 years $6,750,000, as compared to the $2.6 million that would be avail- 
able under this present legislation, does that $6,750,000—I assume it 
does—does that take into consideration about a third of the municipali- 
ties in the future who would do their own work as they did in the past? 

You cited 19 projects that were built without Federal funds, and 
projecting your program into the future, did you take into considera- 
tion the probability that a number of projects in the future likewise 
will be locally financed ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. We actually took into consideration sewage treat- 
ment plants—almost three times as many as we included in this 
statement, because many of ours, as you know, are nonpolitical sewage 
divisions in the fringe areas. 

We took into consideration that we would be breaking about even, 
50-50, because we considered in this 3-year program about 25, plus 
or minus. 

It’s in there, and I think the next 3 years that we will probably 
build or have major renovations in about 25 others. Because right 
now, Congressman, many of our plants that have been built in the 
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last 10 years—like your own town of Madeira—are going to double in 
size,and wearenotcountingthat. |... ..., 

Mr. Cramer. Did you take into consideration in your summary 
tables 1 and 2 that a good portion of these projects will be financed 
without Federal aid, even if a hundred million dollars is made 
available? 

Mr. Lee. I did. I think many of them will. 

Mr. Cramer. Was that taken into consideration in figuring the — 
hundred million dollars a year as the amount needed ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Let me ask you this: The tenor of your testimony indi- 
cates that all but 8 percent is going to what may be termed smaller 
communities. Don’t you think there is some justification for not 

oing along with the $500,000—a quarter of a million toa half a million 
ollar increase in the permitted allocation to any given project, if in 
fact your purpose is to take care of the smaller communities? 

Mr. Ler. Well, in the State of Florida, Congressman, I feel that the 
$500,000 will not affect us, because in my projection, there is only one 
town that would become involved in that, and that is the city of 
Jacksonville. So we will always be dealing in the 250,000 or under. 
nv ~ list I have here of the cities, of the 22 that we have, only one 
of them 

Mr. Cramer. Florida may be an unusual situation. What is the 
situation throughout the country? There would be a number of cities 
that could be involved in increasing the top limit for any one project, 
would there not, and that would have the effect of not making that same 
amount of money available to the smaller projects. 

What is the justification for the half million dollars? I just don’t 
see it, and particularly in view of the testimony received so far that 
the real objective is to help the smaller communities. 

Mr. Ler. Well, I can’t answer countrywide, because looking at it 
from the State of Florida—now in studying these data, we asked for 
the figures on the under 250,000 and over 250,000, and the vast majority 
again comes under the $250,000. 

There may be areas or communities that the $500,000 may or may 
break that project. 

Now in the Jacksonville situation where we have got a $15 million 
program, including $2 million—— 

Mr. Cramer. It is not going to be much incentive for them, is it? 

Mr. Ler. No. And only $2 million is for treatment, so 30 percent 
of that wouldn’t—-so it is only unique, Congressman, in that we don’t 
build treatment plants without a major program of sewers, because 
we don’t have the sewers to start with. 

Mr. Cramer. I am just going to ask one more question. I don’t 
want to prolong this; there are other questions I could ask. 

Do you think this present bill—as I recall in our consideration of 
the present legislation which, as you know, I supported, I understood 
that was going to be adequate to provide this needed incentive, which 
isall we are supposed to be doing; we are not supposed to be subsidizing 
the parses as such, but to be giving needed incentive where we can. 

That was my understanding of the concept of the program, and it 
was my understanding that $50 million would do the job, so far as 
incentive was concerned, and so far as taking care of these com- 
munities that needed financial assistance. 
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And now we have an indication that $100 million is needed. — 

Now what I want to know is, when are we going to stop? Where 
is the stopping point? Is it going to be $200 million two sessions from 
now? Is this the end? 

I went along with the $50 million because I felt there was a real 
need for it on an incentive and a need basis, and I just wonder if the 
$100 million is retaining the basic concept of the legislation, and that 
is, it is an incentive program on a need basis, not a subsidization pro- 
gram, except in those smaller communities that cannot take care of 
their own financing. 

That is the neces ay I am concerned with in this legislation. 

Mr. Buatnix. If I may answer —— 

Mr. Cramer. I would like to have him answer first. 

Mr. BiatniK. May I answer, because my original proposal was for 
$100 million. 

Mr. Cramer. I remember that. 

Mr. Buatnix. We never considered $50 million as sufficient. On the 
basis of technical advice from engineers, State health officers, and 
other experts in this field, and we came up with the rockbottom figure 
of $100 million in Federal funds, as the minimum necessary to carry 
out an adequate program, to do exactly what you mentioned, and that 
is stimulate and encourage municipalities to construct needed treat- 
ment facilities. 

At no time will the record show that any of us who were proponents 
of the original bill ever talked about $50 million or said it was 
enough. e fought the cut which eventually was made here in this 
committee but accepted it as the best we could get at that time. 

Since then we have 3 years of operating experience. The figures 
presented by Mr. Lee here this morning confirm that we were correct 
1n our estimate of $100 million. 


I think your figure, Mr. Lee, is that $110 million of Federal funds 


a year is needed to sustain a $575 million level of construction which 
is necessary ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buiatrnirk. We have a chart here, which will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(See chart on p. 41.) 

Mr. Buarnix. The lefthand column of this chart indicates the 
average of the total annual construction in the country during the 
vas immediately preceeding enactment of Public Law 660, was $220 
million. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Chairman, I understand your point —— 

Mr. Biatnix. On my extreme right is the level of construction 
needed—about $575 million. 

_ The center bars are actual expenditures since enactment of Public 
Law 660 which average about $390 million. 

In short, it bears out that the original estimate of $100 million was 
sound and realistic, and that the compromise figure of $50 million 
which we were rere vt to accept to get any sort of a bill at that 
time—get that or nothing—is just doin half the job. 

So we are now asking to restore and authorize the original recom- 
mended amount of $100 million of Federal funds. | 

Mr. Ler. If I may go one step further to support that now. 
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Mr. Cramer, as you know, I have been in front of this committee 
ever since bill 890 was put in the hopper and sections 5 and 6 got 
involved. And section 6, the $100 million, it got chopped to $50 
million. Now where it happened, I don’t know. But at that time 
I was leaving for the conference of State engineers, and I think I 
represented the Federation of Sewage and Waste, and the State of 
Florida, and I was supporting the bill. | 

And I think your records will show the congressional records, that 
never, not one time, had I ever said that $50 million would do the 
job, because I would like to facetiously say, that what I said last 
year, if that were incorporated in this year’s record—of course, don’t 
do that, it would take too much time and effort—but that would bear 
out exactly what we did this year, because last year we submitted 
the 1958 national survey, and we will not sit here and tell you that 
we State sanitary engineers are right on the dollar, but we feel that 
this is the best information in the country as to sewage needs, and 
the fantastic part about this bill is that when we tabulated these 
figures, you will see, on page 10, that we find that a total of $293 million 
in Federal grants will be required to meet the $570 million, and it 
is a little bit fantastic to me that we have come up with these figures, 
and these are from 34 States, widely distributed, and it just falls in 
the pattern, and I think it confirms back the $100 million that was 
proposed originally, and last year I testified for the hundred million. 
ome these data today say we need the hundred million again. 

I think in the State of Florida, that if we got twice the appropri- 
ation, we will build twice as many plants, and I think by cons t 7} 
building twice as many federally helped incentive plants, we will buil 
an equal number of locally financed plants. 

Mr. Cramer. The only point I am making is that the assumption 
is that the Federal funds in the majority of instances, according to 
your survey, act as incentive —— 

Mr. Lez. That is right. 

_ Mr. Cramer. I just don’t think that that is necessarily a true picture. 

I think a lot of these communities, that the amount of money the 
Federal Government is Rome into them just doesn’t mean much; 
they are going to go ahead with their programs i acheonr Of course, 
there are areas where incentive is needed, where Federal subsidization 
is needed to make it an as feasible project. 

Now there is an area where the Federal Government has a justified 
and proper pret, and my only question is, where does one end and the 

er 

Mr. Ler. Well, we will get gure now. In Florida—you have 
looked over this ribbon copy I have given you of our towns. Exce 
for one—I admit that may or may not have needed it, but I believe 
that city could have defended it, but every one of the others are small 
towns, and the record will show that —— 

Mr. Cramer. The only thing your record doesn’t show is how many 
would go ahead without the Federal program and how many actually 
have, that is the point. 

Mr. Ler. Do you think —— 

Mr. Sir. In the record it has been indicated what was done since 
the Government program started, which is the best indication that 
very few of them would have been —— 
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Mr. Cramer. I appreciate that that has a bearing on this, but even 
that is not conclusive. 

Mr. Buiarnrg. Thank you very much, Mr. Lee. We really appre- 
ciate your appearing here. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you, Mr. Lee. You did a nice job. 

Mr. Buiarnrk. Our next witness is Mr. Ralph E. Fuhrman, executive 
secretary of the Federation of Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associ- 
ations, Washington, D.C. 

Do you have a prepared statement with you ? 


STATEMENT OF RALPH E. FUHRMAN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FEDERATION OF SEWAGE AND INDUSTRIAL WASTES ASSOCIA- 


TIONS 


Mr. Funrman. I brought 20 copies of a resolution, which is part 
of my presentation. 

Mr. Buarntx. The resolution will be incorporated in the record at 
this point. 

(The resolution follows :) 


Whereas the increasing demands on the beneficial overall utilization of the 
Nation’s limited water supply emphasizes the urgent need for concentrated 
attention to more rigid water quality regulations ; and 

Whereas water resource and river basin development requirements are on the 
increase throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas such projects, when completed, might materially affect the water 
quality conditions of the entire basin; and 

Whereas water pollution control activities are directly related and include 
such water quality considerations ; and 

Whereas the enactment by the 84th Congress of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act has been successful in stimulating this local-State-Federal action 
program, resulting in the achievement of the Nation's alltime high rate of 
construction of sewage treatment plants ; and 

Whereas in spite of this alltime high rate of construction, it still falls far 
short of the $575 million annual rate needed ; and 

Whereas the progress already noted in sewage treatment plant construction 
would be greatly accelerated by proposed amendments by section 6 of the Water 
Pollution Control Act increasing the total appropriation authorization to $1 
billion, increasing maximum grant provisions to projects to $500,000, authorizing 
municipalities to band together in construction of joint projects and permitting 
reallocation of unobligated funds ; and 

Whereas National, State and regional groups interested in the field of water 
pollution control have evidenced approval of such amendments in public hearings: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federation of. Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associations 
in conference assembled on October 9, 1958, at Detroit, Mich., fully endorse the 
principles of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, Public Law 660, 84th 
Congress, and the cooperative local-State-Federal program it supports; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this Federation also endorses amending section 6 of said act 
to provide additional stimulus and more effective means of reducing the backlog 
of pollution abatement needs ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the President of the 
‘United States, the president of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Warfare, the chairman 
of the Senate and House Appropriations Committees, the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Committees on Public Works and members of the Senate and House 
Subcommittees on Rivers and Harbors, the Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the Governors and water pollution control agencies of the 49 
States and the Territories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and 
the: members of the President’s Water Pollution Control Advisory Board. ; 
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Mr. Furman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the ment opportunity to present the actions of the 
organization which I represent to you. 

y name is Ralph EK. Fuhrman. I am executive secretary of the 
Federation of Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associations. 

This organization consists of persons enga in waste water 
technology. These people are engineers, chemists, plant operators 
working for many municipalities, for consulting engineers—in fact, I 
think our organization represents the doers in the field from the stand- 

int of abating water pollution, when the facilities are at hand. 

Last fall this organization came to grips with this matter which is 
in discussion here today before your committee, and took the action 
which is expressed in the resolution which is before you. 

This is in keeping with the organization’s objectives, which include 
the advancement of fundamental and practical knowledge concernin 
the collection and treatment and disposal of sewage and industria 
wastes, and the design, construction, operation and management of 
sewer systems and works, as well as the promotion and encouragement 
of improved sanitation. 

This resolution which is before you sets forth the importance of 
water cleanliness as a part of water resources. Nations much older 
than we have learned that the only way to guarantee a safe supply of 
water for domestic and industrial consumption is through proper 
waste treatment. j P 

And as our country grows and develops, industrially and population- 
wise, we may expect more and more such treatment to become necessary. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act has been successful in 
stimulating this loca)-State-Federa] action program, resulting in the 
achievement of the Nation’s all time high rate of construction of 
sewage treatment plants. However, this rate of construction still 
falls short of the $575 million which has just been discussed by the 
previous witness, Mr. Lee. And incidentally, he is recent. past presi- 
dent of the Federation of Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associations. 
_ For this reason, this organization earnestly endorses the changes 
proposed in the Water Pollution Control Act, consisting of increasing 
the total appropriation authorization to $1 billion; increasing the 
maximum grant provision to $500,000 in individual cases; authoriz- 
ing municipalities to band together in the construction of joint proj- 
ects; and lastly, permitting reallocation of unallocated funds. 

This has been an official and again let me urge you, a very serious 
consideration on the part of our organization assembled, as stated 
more formally in the paper before you. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before 
you and I will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Buatnrx. Thank you very Bon 

The next witness is Mrs. Anna N. Shoemaker, member of the legis- 
lative committee of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Washington, D.C. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA N. SHOEMAKER, REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE GARDEN CLUBS, AND THE NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL GARDEN CLUB LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mrs. SHormaker. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would 
like to have a correction in the record of this morning, when it was 
noted that “Mr.” Shoemaker was representing the National Council. 
It is “Mrs.” Shoemaker. 

The Cuatrman. All right. The record shall be so corrected. 

Mrs. SHormaker. My name is Mrs. Anna Shoemaker. As a mem- 
ber of its legislative committee, I am representing the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs, an organization of affiliated clubs in 46 
States and the District of Columbia, totaling more than 350,000 
members. 

In addition, I am representing the National Capital Garden Club 
League which is a federation of 101 clubs located in Washington and 
the Maryland and Virginia suburbs, with a membership of approxi- 
mately 6,000 men and women. 

Three years ago the National Council was represented before this 
committee in support of legislation which became Public Law 660, 
and again last year supported a measure for increased grants for 
sewage — construction and other purposes. 

As all of us know, Public Law 660 was a compromise measure. 
Originally proposed as a 10-year program for construction of waste 
treatment facilities on the basis of $100 million a year in Federal aid 
to communities, it finally got under way with a 50 percent cut in 
funds. H.R. 3610, now under consideration, restores funds originally 
suggested, increases individual project grants from $250,000 to 
$500,000 and provides status for administration commensurate with 
the problem, namely, a new office to be headed by a Commissioner 
of Water Pollution Control. 

Historically, water pollution control was set up on the basis of 
control of ocankanttiaaties diseases. Health departments came into 
existence because of epidemics of typhoid fever and dysentery, but 
to this day the public does not know the cost of disease resulting 
from polluted waters. This is a difficult situation to evaluate, yet 
it has been stated by reputable authority that the number of diseases 
recorded as a result of water pollution are greater than those that 
can be proved as related to air pollution, a subject that is causing 
tele concern in some of our larger metropolitan areas at the present 

me. 

As an example of public health concern, in the State of Oregon 
outbreaks of infectious hepatitis and jaundice were traced to water 
pollution. During World War I, 2,000 cases of dysentery were re- 
pectre as resulting from pollution in the Willamette River when water 

ing pum for fire protection was cross connected with potable 
water supply. Althou h this example dates back a good many years, 
it is believed that similar situations must exist today throughout the 
country because little pro has been made in methods of treating 
sewage wastes while population pressure on water supplies continues 
to mount. 

In 1957, the United States Public Health Service declared that 
pollution of an interstate character and dangerous to the public health 
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existed in the Washington area. In fact nowhere in this metropolitan 
region are natural waters safe for swimming. Only recently our local 
press carried stories to the effect that plans to build a water sports 
center on the Potomac at the mouth of Rock Creek have been sus- 

nded, temporarily at least, because of warnings from the District 
health officials that the site is too polluted for the healthy enjoyment 
of boating. 

In looking over accumulated data in preparation of this statement, 
another reference to our polluted Potomac should be of public interest. 
That is that when the new treatment plant at Blue Plains is completed 
the river will be only as bad as it was in 1911. Can this be terme 
progress in pollution control. We are not only lagging in taking care 
of current population needs but actually losing ground while the 
problem multiplies and costs increase. In comparison to funds allo- 
cated for many other purposes, $100 million a year for protecting a 
people’s resource as necessary to life as water is not a luxury item. 

In reviewing testimony presented at the hearings last May, I was 
struck by the fact that the principal opposition to a concerted clean 
streams program on a nationwide basis comes from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. This is an amazing attitude, although such opposition has 
been traditional for some 20 years. Because industry is the largest 
user of water and must seek high quality intake waters for its various 
uses, it has a terrific stake in clean streams. 

Sanitation grew out of the need to contro] human filth, yet industr 
not only has dumped filth into public waters but also chemicals whic 
often act as poison to the human system. It would be interesting to 
know how generally the public is aware of industry’s opposition in 
this field. True some of, its more progressive leaders recognize in- 
dustry’s responsibility in treating its wastes but it is doubtful if this 
philosophy has permeated sufficiently to assure any widespread volun- 
action. 

might say I was interested in Senator Whitfield’s comment this 
morning about industry in North Carolina. I hope it is the same in- 
dustry Tino of, which went in there on a good river and dumped its 
toxic wastes into a beautiful stream and was unwilling, at that time, 
to do anything about it. 

In this era of amazing scientific development it would seem high 
time to take a new look at sewage treatment plans and processes. 
Surely the objective should be not merely providing potable water of 

uestionable purity and taste but nosing, ter of treatment techniques 
that will leave our rivers and streams living resources available for 
the healthful use and pleasure of all the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I am told by experts in the field in this jet age, we 
are still in the horse-and-buggy era in treating municipal and in- 
dustrial wastes. Last October, in a press conference, Secretary Flem- 
ming called upon industry and Government to develop new concepts 
and new technological devices to fight the hidden menace of pollution. 

If we accept the evidence that has been presented previously, Public 
Law 660 is proving a success. Therefore, it is respectfully urged that 
ra committee unequivocally recommend its continuance to the 

ongress, 

The National Council of State Garden Clubs supports increased ap- 
propriations for grants for sewage plant construction, and in addition 
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urges adequate funds for basic research aimed at improved and more 
economical methods of sewage treatment and for other fundamental 
research necessary to meet new problems as they arise. 

During the testimony this morning I heard no reference to research. 
This bill, I notice, at the resent time does not include that. Perhaps 
it is not within your field. But it seems to me that is an area where 
we should give some consideration for basic research into these matters. 

Mr. Buatntk. Mrs. Shoemaker, there is a provision in the original 
act, Public Law 660, for such research. 

Mrs. SuHormaker. I didn’t check that, which I should have. 

Mr. Biarnig. I want to agree with you most heartily on the im- 

rtance of research in this field. Industrial use of water is skyroeket- 
ing and shall continue to do so. With the new chemicals, new syn- 
thetics, and other pollutants for which there are no known means of 
control, research is essential. 

Mrs. SuHormaker. I realize that. But it does seem to me we have 
the brains to do these things, and we ought to have the incentives to 
do them. 

Thank you. 

We support the proposal for turning the program back to the States 
because many of the States, since the early 1900's, have had the respon- 
sibility for pollution control and have been unwilling or unable to 
meet the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel sure that the women of this country, given the 
facts, can be counted on to help mobilize the country’s resources to 
mount a full-scale attack on the water pollution problem. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing here. 

Mr. Buiarnrx. Thank you, Mrs. Shoemaker. We certainly appre- 
ciate your expression of support and we are appreciative of the mem- 
bers of your legislative committee and the national organization. We 
want to express appreciation to your organization for the work it is 
doing, particularly in support of this measure. 

Miss Gifford, of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, will be our next 
witness. 


STATEMENT OF MISS CHLOE GIFFORD, PRESIDENT, GENERAL FED- 
ERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, AS PRESENTED BY MISS SALLY 
BUTLER, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


Miss Butter. Mr. Chairman, I am Miss Sally Butler, the legislative 
director for Miss Gifford. However, Miss Gifford does make the 
statement and I am here presenting it for her. 

I should like to make a few remarks first about the organization and 
that is, that it was chartered by the U.S. Congress about 75 
Memes ago, and we have been interested in things that deal with the 

ealth, education and welfare of the people throughout those years. 

We do have—it is now an international organization and we have 
514 million women in this country that do belong to the organization. 

The way we come to make resolutions is that they come from the 
grassroots. Women from the clubs and from the States send the 
material to us that they want us to work on and then the resolution is 
formed, sent back for their approval, and then goes to national conven- 
tion and is voted on. 
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Now I didn’t come here, Mr. Chairman, to try to go into specifics. 
I came here, rather, so that your committee, you and your committee, 
would know that the women of this country are interested in the prob- 
lems that face us today. We want you to know that we have confidence 
in you in doing the thing that you think should be done and that the 
people want done. 

But since we represent a great segment of people, I am going to 
make this brief statement which does not go into specifics, but which 
I think will portray to you what the women are thinking. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is intensely interested 
in water pollution. 

As early as 1900 the women of the federation were concerned with 

llution of streams, rivers, and lakes. 

A dependable water supply is essential to the Nation’s health and to 
the national economy. erefore, we dare not neglect the responsi- 
bility, as a nation, to keep our water supply under constant surveil- 
lance. To do less would be placing the health and the welfare of the 
people in jeopardy. 

I would like to read the resolution which the General Federation has 
enacted as early as 1900 which has been amended since and reaffirmed 
at national conventions: 


Whereas our country’s waters are vital to its very existence; to its economic 
and social progress; to its national safety ; and to the public health and welfare 
of its people; and 

Whereas the domestic, agricultural, fishing, wildlife, recreational uses, and 
industrial productive capacity are seriously threatened because of pollution of 
our streams, rivers, and lakes; and 

Whereas the responsibility for water pollution control is primarily State and 
local, a majority of the Nation’s rivers are interstate streams or tributaries 
thereof: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges that local, 
State and Federal agencies cooperate to accomplish adequate pollution abate- 
ment; that pollution control be developed as an integral part of comprehensive 
river-basis programs; that the Pollution Control Act of Congress, June 30, 1948, 
as amended, be extended and implemented ; and that stronger regulatory laws be 
enacted to improve water pollution control with the broadest possible benefits 
to the public. 


The federation realizes that local and State governments have the 
first responsibility, but since the problem becomes interstate in nature, 
Federal help is necessary. 

The women of the General Federation will not presume to say how 
much money should be spent, nor which phase of the pollution pro- 
gram needs immediate attention. We do know the problem is vital 
to the welfare of our country. 

We also know the economic problems are of concern to the leader- 
ship of our country. I would like to read our resolution asking for 
economy in government. This too was passed several years ago, I think 
about 1936, and has been reaffirmed since: 


Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has urged a program of 
economy for the Government of the United States which is consistent with good 
government and adequate services; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Club has long advocated programs 
of the Government of the United States which foster and support services neces- 
sary to the education, health, and welfare of the people: therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs again commends 
the elimination of waste in governmental spending, but also urges that it is 
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false ecenomy to jeopardize such services as now are being rendered by the 
agencies of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The women of the General Federation do know that you cannot 
have your cake and eat it too. We know you gentlemen are interested 
in the health, the welfare, and the defense of the o_o of our country. 
You realize your responsibility, we are sure of that. "The Congress 
must make appropriations according to its conviction as to the 
greatest need. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is convinced that 
it is false economy to jeopardize the health of our people. We realize 
that in any emergency our rivers and harbors are vital to our defense. 

We urge you, therefore, to consider favorably the need for funds 
sufficient to meet the need of water pollution today. 

Mr. Biarnix. Thank you very much, Miss Butler. 

Miss Butter. As I told you, that is not specifics, but I think it does 
convey to you that the women of this country are concerned and we feel 
that it is a vital problem, that something should be done, but not at the 
expense of the welfare of the people. 

r. Brarntk. Thank you. Will you please express to the officers 
and your good organization the appreciation of the 
committee members for your interest and assistance in this problem. 

Thank you very much. . 

The next witness is Mr. Leonard Pasek, assistant to the president, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD PASEK, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., NEENAH, WIS. 


Mr. Pasex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Leonard E. Pasek, and I am assistant to the president 
of Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. I am appearing in my ca- 
pacity as vice chairman of the conservation and management of nat- 
ural resources committee of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, a voluntary association of some 20,000 business enterprises 
which produce about three-quarters of the Nation’s manufactured 
goods. Over 83 percent of these business enterprises employ less than 
500 persons and thus fall within a commonly accepted definition of 
small business concerns. Our association is vitally interested in pro- 
moting sound economic and governmental principles without regard 
to partisan political considerations. 

should like to indicate the very real concern which we have with 
the problems being considered by this committee. As manufacturers, 
we must have abundant supplies of usable water for cooling, process- 
ing, and steammaking purposes. Therefore, we are greatly in- 
terested in the encouragement of efforts to curb water pollution and to 
insure adequate water supplies for the future. There are not two 
sides to the water pollution problem. We are all on the same side 
of this battle. Our only difference of opinion is as to the choice of 
some of the weapons. 

Although American industry uses a stupendous amount of water, 
only a small percentage—about 6 percent—of this water is consumed. 
The rest is turned back, much of it subsequent to treatment that has 
removed any pollutant effect. A great amount of the water is recir- 
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culated many times over in some instances. American industry has 
spent, and is continuing to spend, hundreds of millions of dollars on 
treatment facilities to avoid impairing the usable quality of water 
supplies. 
th addition, industry is continually devising many changes in its 
manufacturing processes so as to minimize waste effluents. It is recog- 
nized that the first line of control is inside the plant and that a treat- 
ment facility is actually a secondary method of handling these prob- 
lems. Therefore, by reuse through recirculation, by inplant process 
controls, and by construction of treatment facilities, American in- 
dustry is contributing greatly to the conservation of our water sup- 
lies. 

Industry also maintains and carries on the National Technical Task 
Committee on Industrial Wastes, which functions as an advisory 
group to the Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health Service in the 
administration of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, particu- 
larly in regard to the conduct of research projects. It might also be 
added that industry, in its role as local taxpayer, helps support the 
construction and operation of municipal sewer systems and municipal 
sewage treatment plants. 

y, then, does industry oppose the making of grants by the Fed- 
eral Government to municipalities if they will construct sewage treat- 
ment plants? It does so as a matter of sound governmental principle 
that transcends the problem of encouraging the construction of sew- 
age treatment plants and that has implications reaching far beyond 
this problem. 

We do not believe that a program of Federal Government grants 
can provide any permanent solutions to problems which are by their 
very nature matters of local responsibility. To the contrary, such a 
program will lead to the Congress becoming more and more deeply 
mired in local problems, just as H.R. 3610 would attempt to shift more 
of the fnanitiak load to the Federal Government and would attempt to 
solve other questions that have arisen. 

For example, the bill proposes to abandon an equitable allocation 
system and substitute a criterion that would give most to those who 
have done the least to fulfill their own responsibilities. In addition, 
the limitation on individual grants is to a raised from $250,000 to 
$500,000. This would appear to be a windfall for the larger munici- 
palities since it obviously will mean very little to the smaller munici- 

alities whose tax sources may be more limited than those of the 
arger municipalities. 
an it be that there are some larger municipalities contemplating 
construction of treatment plants costing over $1 million that will not 
build them if they get only $250,000 of Federal Government money 
but will build them if they get more ? 

Of course, it could only be speculated as to how many such treatment 

lants would be lured into construction by raising the limitation from 

50,000 to $500,000. Somehow, there is something appalling about 
the thought that there might be some local governing officials who 
would deprive their citizens of the benefit of a sewage-treatment plant 
unless they get an additional amount of Federal money over and 
above the present maximum amount of $250,000. If there are such 
situations, then this committee is legislating under the gun of an 
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implied refusal by communities to move ahead in the water-pollution 

ht, which is a poor position for a legislative committee to be in. 
This was pointed up in the letter of Dr. Robert N. Barr, secretary of 
the Minnesota Board of Health, which was submitted by Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, during the course of last year’s hearings, as 
follows: 

Unless grant funds are increased there is every indication that the total 
program in this State will have been retarded rather than accelerated by the 
legislation. 


Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Pasek, at that point, what do you take that state- 
ment tomean? That Barr is opposed to the program ? 

Mr. Pasek. Only that he states, in this sentence, that the progra 
at the level which it is now, creates a ceiling on construction, an 
I concur with that thought. ‘That being true, whatever level—unless 
there is no limit—in which you place this program, as will be de- 
veloped later in the testimony, you place a ceiling on the program. 
We don’t have to cover at this time whether the ceiling is high enough 
or low enough, but that is what this statement says. 

Mr. Buarnik. It is not clear to me, and I know Dr. Barr very well, 
I have sat in on the meetings of the commission back in Minnesota 
and talked to him only last week, 5 days ago, and he is strongly in 
favor and in support of Public Law 660 and in favor of these 
amendments, 

I don't know but what you are using an extracted sentence out of a 
whole letter, and for what purpose is my question. 

Mr. Pasex. To make the statement I said to you, that it places a 
ceiling on the amount of construction and that 1s what the sentence 
says. I am not making any deduction as to Dr. Barr’s feeling about 
the present bill or the proposed legislation. 

r. Buarnix. You ae this was pointed up in a letter by Dr. Barr. 
What was pointed up? 

Mr. Pasex. The very point which is alluded to in the previous 
paragraphs, which I have tried to clarify. 

Mr. Buarnix. I am sure Dr. Barr and the Minnesota commission 
are in favor of Public Law 660 and are urging enactment of the 
amendments now being considered here. I am sorry to interrupt 
you. Thank you. Please continue. 

(The following was furnished later for the record :) 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 20, 1959. 
Hon. Joun A. BLATNIK, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. BLatNrIK: The Minnesota Water Pollution Control Commission is con- 
cerned over proposals to reduce funds available for construction grants to 
municipalities to aid in financing sewage treatment facilities, and has directed 
that you be advised concerning the situation in the State. 

Under the grants provision, Public Law 85-660, 29 municipalities in Minnesota 
have, during the last 3 years, received grants for aid in construction of needed 
sewage treatment works. The estimated construction cost of these projects is 
$11,300,000. We estimate that two-thirds of these municipalities would not 
have proceeded with projects as fast as they did if Federal aid had not been 
available to them. The attached sheets list municipalities that applied each 
year and those that obtained grants. You will note that the funds requested 
the past 2 years have exceeded four times the amount available to the State 
under the program. 
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The average annual dollar value of the construction of water pollution control 
projects over the last 3 years has increased 40 to 50 percent over that for the 
preceding 5 years. 

It is estimated conservatively that for the next 3 years construction volume 
in the State of Minnesota, if sufficient Federal aid is available, will total approxi- 
mately $21 million. In addition, it is estimated that present requirements for 
constructing other new sewage treatment works and improving old ones would 
total another $110 million. The commission wholeheartedly supports an increase 
of appropriations for these grants to aid in the construction of needed sewage 
treatment works projects. 

When the present Blatnik Act was passed in 1956, it was estimated that the 
total municipal sewage treatment construction needs for the country amounted to 
about $514 billion. It was considered that about one-fifth of this, or $1 billion, 
would be a fair share for the Federal Government to assume. 

This would be justified on the following grounds: 

(a) There is a great national interest in promoting a uniform program 
for pollution control throughout the country in order to restore and con- 
serve water resources which are vital to national economy and welfare. 

(bv) There is a national responsibility to aid in pollution control because 
our entire social and governmental system permitted and fostered the 
settlement and development of the country with no control of pollution until 
comparatively recent years. 

(c) The aggregate financial burden of dealing with this problem is too 
great for many municipalities to carry—having in mind that municipalities. 
generally are poorer financially than any other level of government. 

(ad) A Federal aid program is the most effective and economical solution 
for this problem. The taxes which support the program are being uniformly 
and economically collected throughout the country. Allotment of grants 
is being effectively and economically administered with the cooperation of 
State agencies. To shift the responsibility to the States would result in 
great inequality among the States as to degree and effectiveness of tax 
collection and cooperation in promoting pollution control, would increase the 
administrative expense in proportion to results achieved, would permit the 
taxpayers in those States where cooperation was lax to escape from sup- 
porting the program, would reduce the total amount available for sewage 
treatment construction, and would slacken the going program at a time 
when there is urgent need for expanding it and speeding it up. 

Because of the increase in population and expansion of industry exceeding all 
past expectations, it is now evident that the previous estimates of cost for 
needed sewage treatment construction were much too low. The program of 
Federal aid at the past rate has substantially stimulated construction among 
municipalities that were ready and able to get grants and use them. There 
remain many deserving towns that have needed more time to develop their 
on eeall that will be indefinitely delayed if the Federal aid program is reduced 
or cut off. 

For all these reasons we urge that Federal aid program be continued, that the 
appropriations authorized and made therefor be increased to at least $100 million 
per year until the full total of $1 billion previously proposed has been provided, 
if not more, and that the increase of limits on individual projects and other 
provisions of the proposed bill be adopted. There are few if any other public 
programs which are more essential or which will do more with the money to 
maintain the economic strength and promote the general welfare of the Nation 
and the State of Minnesota. 

Yours very truly, 


R. N. Barr, M.D., 
Secretary, Water Pollution Control Commission, Secretary and Execu- 


tive Officer, Minnesota Department of Health. 
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Summary of applications and grants relative to Public Law 660 (Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act), Feb. 1, 1959 


1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 


Applications received (number)............-..-...-.---------- 45 47 6 
Estimated construction cost. $9,519,000 | $16,049,068 | $16, 156, 477 
Grant funds allocated $929, 450 $923, 250 $929, 175 
Number of municipalities offered grants. 
‘Tota) estimated construction cost of grant projects____________ $2, 920, 000 $3, 744, 000 $4, 658, 315 
Number of municipalities applying {or grants that constructed 
Total unsuccessful applicants that reapplied for grants, 
Construction project not not approved by Public Health Service 
Grant funds requested { for Ot projects not approved by Public 
4 Two of of these se munieipalities later rejected the offers. 
under previous years’ program. 
Municipalities applying for Federal grants 
1956-57 
Cost (esti- Amount Cost | Amount 
Location mate) of grant mate) of grant 
requested requested 
$125, 738. 00 $37, 721. 00 }} Moorhead $36, DOD. 00 $10, 300. DD 
Prairie......- 303, 400, 00 91,000.00 || Mora 265, 894. 00 79, 768. 00 
Bovey- Coleraine eee 304, 770. 00 91, 431.00 }} Mountain Lake ®_..___- 320, 000. 00 96, O00. 00 
Breckenridzge----------- 142, 822. 00 42, 846. 00 Northfield !__..---.---- 822, 500. 00 250, 000. 00 
Brooten...-.. 231. 00 30, 969.00 || Northrop-...-.----------- 44, 704. 00 13, 411. 00 
303.00) 21,991.00 }) 388,553.00 } 101, 586.00 
Cambridge 3 , 507-00 } 131,250.00 |} Park Rapids 1_________. 222, 579. 00 66, 773. 00 
Chanhassen 800. 00 15, 540. 00 PE wccensstcecsed 220, 000. 00 66, 000. 00 
000.00 } 38,100.00 }) St. Cloud. 229, 900.00 68,970.00 
000. 00 42,900.00 |} St. 55, 970. 00 16, 790. 00 
000. 00 76, 008. {{ Bt. Peter...-...-.--.--- 754, 116.00 | 226, 235.00 
600.00 33, 480.00 |) Sauk Centre 62,302.00 | 18, 691,00 
Fairmont 2 , 000. 00 37, 500. 00 ae Min Sebitlananes 65, 000. 00 19, 500. 00 
Farmingto 081.00 | 75. 324.00 || 123; 000.00 36, 900. 00 
Fergus Falls...) 408,000.00 | 122, 400,00 Monterey’. 152,070.00 {45,621.00 
, 000. 00 70, 800. 00 146, 000. 00 43, 800. 00 
Grand Marais 3_ = 000. 00 30, 000.00 || Two Harbors !___------ 442,490.00 | 132, 747.00 
mpton ? 496. 00 16, 349.00 || Waterville !.........--- 323, 888.00 | 108, 202.00 
850. 00 45, 265.00 |) 238, 400. 00 71, 520. 00 
368, 300.00 | 110,550.00 {| Winthrop 205, 000. 00 61, 500. 00 
i la 98, 588. 00 29, 576.00 || Wykoff §........-.-..-- 127, 426. 00 38, 228. 00 
Lake Wilson ?._.---.---- 50, 558. 00 15, 167.00 
SL ln cenmepon 57, 750. 00 17, 325. 00 9, 519, 266. 00 |2, 859, 220. 00 
Montgomery-.---------- 212, 080. 00 63, 624. 00 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 63. 
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Municipalities applying for Federal grants—Continued 


1957-58 
Cost (esti- Amount Cost (esti- | Amount 
Location mate) of grant Location mate) of grant 
requested 
Se NE Se $130, 000. 00 $39, 000.00 }) Mankato__---_--------- $267, 588. 00 $80, 276. 00 
 _ 88, 177. 66 56, 451. 50 61, 000. 00 18, 300. 00 
410,000.00 128,000.00 495, 448.00 | 148, 600.00 
vustin 1, 760, 118.00 | 250,000. 00 75, 458. 00 22, 637. 40 
ing Prairie t___.-- 278, 231. 00 81, 969. 00 458, 642.00 | 137, 592.00 
Browerville.. 80,000.00 | 24,000, 00 880.00) 82, 
155, 500. 00 46, 650. 00 341, 303.00 | 102,390.90 
aries 79, 200. 00 23, 760. 00 60, 564. 00 18, 169. 20 
Ohanhassen ?..........- 54, 700. 00 16, 410. 00 36, 733. 00 11,020, 0 
130, 700. 39, 210. 55, 970. 00 16, 790. 00 
Cold Spring--_--------- 212, 008. 16 63, 602. 45 845, 000. 00 ) 250, 000. 00 
Crookston !............- 457, 833.32 | 137,350.00 790, 450.00 | 237, 135.00 
Duluth, 16, 425.2) 250, DDD. 00 152,000.00) 45, 600. 00 
PSUR SEEN? 7, 020. 00 41, 000. 00 145, 000. 00 43, 500. 00 
amend Forks !..... 994, 000.00 { 250,000.00 Triumph: Monterey - ---{ 196,570.00 58, 971. 00 
148,790.00 44,837.00 }) Victoria? $4,730.00) 25, 419. 00 
363,997.50 } 109, 199.25 }) Walnut Grove 139, 000. 00 41, 700. 00 
505,000.00 { 151, 500.00 ({ Waseca.......-.--- 79, 009. 75 23, 702. 93 
106, 000.00 } 31, 800.00 }) West St. Pan) 298,000.00 } 250, 000. 00 
150, 850. 00 45, 255.00 || Willmar 2 245,000.00 } 250, 000. 00 
96, 500. 00 28, 950. 00 IN Boicientetcrceicneta dae 55, 000. 00 16, 500. 00 
93,040.00 27,912.00 |) 357,000.00 170, 100.00 
368, 500. 00 110, 550. 00 
Lafayette____- BE i} 147, 922. 00 44, 376. 60 16, 049, 968. 60 |4, 260, 283. 23 
Little 675, 480.00 | 202, 629. 00 
$158, 100.00 | $47,480.00 || Moorhead.............. $887, 000.00 | $250, 000, 00 
65, 111.94 374, 000.00 | 112, 200. 00 
2, 000. 250, 000. 00 Owatonna....---- 481, 574, 00 144, 472. 00 
é 151, 650.00 || Pine River !..... ad 186, 602. 07 55, 980. 62 
25,000.00 }) Prior 166,000.00} 49, 800.00 
46, 650.00 }} Red Wing 1__--.-------- 2,040, 000. 00 | 250, 000. 00 
33, 354.00 || Rogers.....------------ 83, 000. 00 24, 900, 00 
66, 600.00 |) St. Peter. 931,000.00 } 250, 000. 00 
44, 025.60 |} Samborn-----_---------- 104, 872. 00 31, 461. 60 
76, 361.38 Sauk Rapids 156, 000. 00 46, 800. 00 
Duluth 809, 000.00 | 242,700.00 825,840.00 247,752. 00 
0 ES eee 137, 020. 00 41, 000. 00 Spring Grove_...---...-_- 195, 669. 00 58, 701. 00 
165, 460. 00 49, 638.00 {{ Spring Valley. 231, 880. 00 69, 564. 00 
Fergus Falls §25, 000.00 | 157,500.00 |) Stillwater 991, 200.00 | 250,000.00 
Sore Ste Sa 305, 000. 00 91, 500.00 || Triumph-Monterey---_- 202, 000. 00 60, 600. 00 
RR ese 49, 196. 00 44, 758. 80 || Walnut Grove__..--..-- 143, 000. 00 42, 900. 00 
Grand Marais !......... 2, 000, 00 21,600.00 || Waseca................- 73, 160. 00 21, 948. 00 
Grand Rapids_--------- 554, 500.00 | 166,350.00 |} Wells_.....------------- 171, 650. 00 51, 495. 00 
46, 032. 00 13, 809.60 || West St. 1, 298, 000. 00 250, 000, 00 
BIT. Sdccccccerasas 71, 540. 00 25, 400.00 || White Bear Lake_.._-_- 54, 000. 00 16, 200. 00 
ee ee 161, 564. 20 48, 469. 26 || Winton_......--.----..-- 38, 400. 00 11, 520.00 
81, 360. 00 24, 408.00 || Zumbrota... 390, 065.00 | 117,020.00 
282, 000. 00 84, 600. 00 
eee Se ee ae 39, 270. 00 11, 781. 00 16, 156, 477. 33 |4, 243, 011. 80 


1 Projects which received a Federal grant under Public Law 660. 
2 Projects which ——_ without a Federal grant. 
4 Projects where Federal grant offers were later rejected. 
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Mr. Pasex. That is all right. 

However, despite the inequities introduced by the Federal program, 
many communities continued to plan sewage treatment construction 
without a Federal grant. Nonaided contract awards increased from 
or oe in the last half of 1956 to $147 million in the first half 
of 1957. 
eth vas construction receiving approvals for Federal subsidy de- 

from $274 million in 1957 to $241 million in 1958. Two-thirds 
of the projects constructed in 1958 reportedly did not receive grants. 
It is difficult to perceive the proof of stimulation when part of the case 
rests on unaided efforts. Perhaps it is more correct to say that the 
Federal money will be spent if it is made available. 

Obviously, there is a basic unfairness inherent in compelling those 
who have paid local taxes for construction of their own treatment 
plants to pay, in addition, Federal taxes for construction of other 
por i ply treatment plants. Those who reside in municipalities 
which have fulfilled, and are fulfilling, their responsibilities are bei 
in order to benefit those residing in whic 

ave failed to live up to their responsibilities and which may even be 
in excellent financial position. 

In addition to its basic unfairness, this type of program does not 
build up community initiative and responsibility, but undermines it. 
Instead of encouraging the municipalities to find ways and means to 
solve their own problems, it merely encourages them to seek more and 
more Federal assistance. Thus, the American Municipal Association, 
rather than exhorting its member municipalities to shoulder their 
responsibilities and rather than undertaking efforts to improve 
municipal capacity to raise funds to finance treatment works, last 
year asked Congress to abolish the dollar limitation on individual 
grants and advocated— 
raising the percentage of Federal contribution available for each project to 
cover at least 50 percent of the cost of the project * * * 

Congress has already taken the first step. If Congress takes the 
second step as embodied in H.R. 3610, it will not be the beginning of 
the end, or the end of the beginning; it will merely be the beginning 
of the beginning. 

Recognizing that such Federal grants-in-aid programs are basically 
unfair and enervating to community morale and resourcefulness, the 
board of directors of the National Association of Manufacturers, on 
February 7, 1957, adopted the following official policy position on 
grants-in-aid: 


Federal collaboration in State and local responsibilities or programs should 
be confined to leadership through research and advice. It should not extend to 
initiation or subsidy of, nor to other financial participation in, the functions 
of those jurisdictions. 

The fiscal position of the States, their local subdivisions, municipalities, inter- 
municipal, or interstate agencies should not be supported by direct Federal pay- 
ments to them. Use of grants-in-aid by the Federal Government should be 
terminated with all practical promptness. Where immediate termination is im- 
practicable, termination should be carried out by formulas appropriate to the 
terms of particular grants. 


As can be noted from the quoted statement of policy, our association 
believes that when Federal collaboration extends beyond the field of 
research and advice into the field of attempting to solve the financial 
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roblems of thousands of local governmental entities, the Federal 
Bijérnment is exercising a function which it is ill suited to perform, 
and which will carry with it undesirable effects. 

There are a Wariibes of other policy statements adopted by our asso- 
ciation which are relevant to the problems before the committee. For 
example, I would like to quote a portion of the statement of “Prin- 
ciples of ‘Bring Government Back Home,’” adopted by our board 
of directors on October 30, 1952, as follows: 


(1) In a country which seeks to retain free, popular government, service 
responsibilities should be performed by the smallest units competent to handle 
the several public services satisfactorily and economically. 

(2) The areas of national interest and concern in which only the Federal 
Government can adequately serve the national good must be distinguished from 
other areas in which State, or State-local, action constitutes as good, or a better 
way of promoting the national interest. 

(8) Proper Federal-State relations depend on the fiscal integrity of the Nation 
and the core of fiscal integrity is a balanced Federal budget. 

In reference to the last stated sentence, I would like to point out 
that money for these grants must come from a Federal Government 
treasury which has no surplus, but instead has a debt of some $280 
billion. In the light of this fact, it is paradoxical, perhaps even Iudi- 
crous, to suggest that a governmental unit in such a financial position 
should go to the aid of others governmental units by giving them money. 
And yet the statement is made that— 

Only the Federal Government has the resources to provide the financial assist- 
ance needed to meet the problem. 

Actually, most of our municipalities and all of our States are in 
better financial condition than the Federal Government. The debt of 
the Federal Government is greater than the combined debt of all cities, 
States, and the other nations of the world. 

At atime when the Federal Government is confronted with complex 
debt management problems arising out of carrying our enormous na- 
tional debt ; when there are economic pressures created that persuade 
many persons to cash in Government bonds; when we are paying a 
hugh sum each year in interest on the national debt; the proposal is 
being made that this Federal Government should give even more 
money away to other governmental units. Surely, this is not fiscal 
commonsense. 

I use the word “give” with some hesitancy because it implies that 
there is no price tag attached. Actually, there are many price tags 
attached. Let us assume a $100 million per year program and a com- 
munity of 250,000 payers of taxes to the local and Federal governments, 
The community receives a $250,000 grant because they intend to build 
a treatment plant. 

The $100 million may be said to be roughly equal to $1 for each payer 
of taxes in the country; therefore, we may safely assume that the 
250,000 payers in our ay crimes community contributed at least 
$250,000 of this $100 million. However, it is said that they got 
$250,000 back. | 

Now let’s see what would have happened if they had paid this 
$250,000 out of local taxes. Each local payer of taxes could have de- 


ducted his local tax from his Federal income tax payment. Thus, he 


would have paid for the treatment plant with 80-cent dollars rather 
than 100-cent dollars. 
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uently, a Federal grant program is not a very business like 
proposition from the standpoint of the payer of taxes. The really 
wise community would use its own resources to pay for its public 
works. And the really wise communities would be here asking this 
committee not to extend and enlarge this unfair and inefficient method 
of paying for public works. 
other price tag, of course, is in the form of interest charges on 
the met sae 9 debt. Still another price tag is epitomized by the pro- 
1 contained in H.R. 3610 to create an Office of Water Pollution 
Control headed by a Commissioner of Water Pollution Control, a 
Deputy Commissioner, and two Assistant Commissioners. This price 
tag, which invariably accompanies Federal Government grants, is in 
the form of enlarged Federal bureaucracy and enlarged Federal dom- 
ination and control that obliterate States rights and corresponding 
responsibilities. We believe that this proposal may mark the beginning 
of further efforts by the Federal Government to step in and take over 
functions that properly belong to the States. 

Another price tag is embodied in the proposal to impose upon local 
communities the provisions of a Federal law originally intended to 
apply to construction for the Federal Government. This is the Davis- 
Bacon Act which would be applied to local treatment plants by a new 
subsection to be numbered 6(f). The effect would ~ to prescribe 
minimum wage rates for this local construction. Thus, a compara- 
tively small percentage of Federal money would carry with it full 
application of a Federal law. This is an extremely bad precedent 
and could lead to eventual prescription of all water pollution control 
activities by Federal law. 

In this connection, another of our association policy statements, 
adopted February 7, 1957, entitled “State-Local Initiative Versus 
Federal Control”, states: 

An unwholesome concentration of power in the Central Government now exists 
as a result of increasing judicial liberalization of the power of Congress to spend 
money and impose controls in fields heretofore reserved to the State and local 
governments. The future of the Federal system of government as a Union of 
States, and of the American system of free, private, competitive capitalism 
demands a decrease of this concentration and a diffusion of power, resources, 
and responsibilities among the several levels of government or a return to the 
private economy. 

To accomplish this result : : 

(1) The Federal Government should restrain exercise of its powers, observe 
prudent fiscal and related policies, and by efficient reorganization, manage more 
competently the services delegated to it. In Federal-State relations, the Central 
Government should limit its activities to the ends of strengthening State 
sovereignty, promoting acceptance by the States of their full responsibilities, and 
encouraging the establishment of interstate compacts as a means of dealing with 
regional problems. : 

2. State and local governments, separately or in cooperation with each other, 
should accept and discharge greater responsibility for the performance of public 
services and functions appropriate to their jurisdictions. 

8. Individual citizens and voluntary groups should attend more closely and 
constructively to the affairs of their own State and local governments, to the end 
that dependence on the Central Government for doing the things that should be 
done at home may be terminated. 


To the extent that the Federal Water Pollution Control Act pro- 
motes acceptance by the States of their full responsibilities and 
encourages the establishment of interstate compacts as a means of 
dealing with regional problems, we feel that it is meritorious. To the 
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extent that the act weakens State sovereignty, discourages acceptance 
by the States and localities of their full responsibilities, and encourages 

e States and localities to look increasingly to the Central Govern- 
ment for solutions to every one of their ve ems, we disapprove of it. 
The amendments proposed in H.R. 3610 do nothing to improve the 
meritorious features of the Act and do much to worsen the undesirable 
features. Therefore, we respectfully urge that the committee reject 
these amendments. 

At this point, there may have arisen some interest as to our organiza- 
tion’s policies in the specific areas of legislation within the jurisdiction 
of the House Public Works Committee. Our association has a number 
of policy positions in the natural resources field. I would like to quote 
a portion of our policy entitled, “Conservation of Renewable Natural 
Resources,” adopted February 3, 1955, as follows: 


Every individual, business, corporation, and division of Government has a basic 
responsibility to participate in related basic programs of renewable natural 
resource development. This fundamental concept of public interest in no way 
sanctions the exercise of action outside the limitation of constitutional and 
statutory rights, privileges and functions, nor does it assent to the use of 
expediency in developing and managing our natural resources. Industry believes 
that through continuation of educational programs participated in by individuals, 
private organizations, industry and government, the goal of overcoming obstacles 
to better resource use practices will be attained. 


It is urged that the Congress give prompt and careful attention to the need for 
a thorough revision, correlation, and improvement of statutes governing the 
development and utilization of the Nation’s renewable natural resources, for the 
purpose of realining the Nation’s conservation activities along lines which will 
properly meet the problems faced today. 


So you see, we feel that the Congress has an extremely big job that 
should be accomplished in the way of revision, correlation, and 
improvement of the statutes relating to the development and utiliza- 
tion of our renewable natural resources. We believe that this compre- 
hensive undertaking is of much greater importance to the future 
welfare of our citizens than efforts to increase the financial reliance of 
local governments on the Federal Government. 

We also believe that abatement of pollution should be handled as 
one aspect of the whole complex of renewable natural resource prob- 
lems. Our philosophy along this line is contained in a policy statement 
entitled “Watershed Improvement,” which spells out our ideas on a 
coordinated approach to the many facets of the conservation problem. 
It was adopted by our board on June 16, 1954, and declares the 
following: 


Industry believes that natural watersheds are, in most cases, the most feasible 
units for conservation, development and wise utilization of the Nation’s renew- 
able natural resources. Industry also believes that the watershed development 
concept should embrace the whole complex of major renewable natural resource 
problems. It should include upstream waterflow retardation, flood control, 
erosion prevention, protection of industrial and municipal water supplies, abate- 
ment of pollution, drainage and irrigation where necessary, recreation, forest 
and range management—all directed toward the best practicable use and care 
of all lands. 

To accomplish these objectives, industry recommends: 

. (1) That the community watershed or small drainage area be recognized by 
all concerned as the natural unit through which renewable natural resources 
can be most efficiently and most satisfactorily developed. 
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(2) That local authorities and leaders define watershed problems and deter- 
mine needs by utilizing available basic information and that they obtain 
additional surveys where needed to define problems and develop adequate plans. 

(3) That local responsibility for action be assumed by watershed associations, 
soil conservation districts, or other voluntary local and State groups. Such 
responsibility would give emphasis to the rights of individuals and groups of 
individuals to participate in planning, developing, and maintaining their own 
community watershed programs, and provide a means of relating such local 
programs to those of interstate or basinwide scope. 

(4) That after suitable and adequate community watershed planning is done, 
local authorities should determine and establish the kind of local organization 
needed to direct the operational and maintenance programs, and make full 
coordinated use of existing public agencies, industry groups, associations and 
individuals in a position to contribute to its success. 

(5) That a federation of community watershed associations on a State or 
interstate (agreement or compact between two or more States) basis be 
encouraged to develop and carry out plans on larger stream basins where such 

. unified approach is most feasible. 

(6) Industry believes that the foregoing principles should become the policy 
for a fully integrated approach to the conservation, development and utilization 
of renewable natural resources in the United States; and that with such 
approach, responsibility lies with those who derive the benefits therefrom. 

Industry further recommends that, wherever necessary to permit the effectua- 
tion of these principles, the various States consider the adoption of suitable 
legislation recognizing watershed development as State or interstate (by agree- 
ment or compact between two or more States) responsibility. 


The intervention of the Federal Government into this area with a 
program of financial grants for one phase of the entire conservation 
effort is certainly not helpful to efforts to stimulate individual and 

up participation in community watershed programs. Energies 
that should be devoted to tackling and solving local problems may 
very likely be diverted to efforts to gain more and bigger Federal 
subsidies or be dissipated by holding back to wait and see what 
Uncle Sam does next. 

Much time could be futilely wasted in a debate on what the figures 
show. for this program. For a number of reasons, the effect of this 
program is difficult to analyze. No one can say what might have 
occurred in its absence. As we stated in testimony before this com- 
mittee on March 14, 1956: 

We feel that the present Water Pollution Control Act which has been in 
existence for 8 years, has worked well. Much has been accomplished in this 
period. If Congress sees fit to extend this law, we feel the momentum that has 
been generated up to this time will bring about continued, orderly improvement 
in combating water pollution. 

Therefore, we believe that it is fallacious to ascribe all achievments 
in this field to the grant program that was tacked on to the act in 
1956. 

Analysis is also troublesome because of the fact that measurement 
of a rate of construction is extremely difficult. The time units used, 
be they fiscal years or calendar years, are purely arbitrary and may 
obseure certain trends and other relevant information. Should the 
subject measured be the dollar amounts of contracts awarded, or 
punber oF, projects started, contracted for, completed, or approved 

or grants 

In addition to these difficulties, judgments are hard to make because 
of inflationary trends, trends in the municipal bond market, lack 
of complete data, and lags introduced by inception of a new program. 
We have seen all sorts of figures quoted, charts drawn, and claims 
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made; much of them quite confusing. All we ask is that the com- 
mittees carefully analyze the available information and make a 
considered judgment as to whether a justification exists to increase 
Federal spending at a time when we are some $280 billion in debt. _ 

Frankly, we believe that, with the small percentages involved in 
many of these grants, any papacy ge Ya community whose officials 
thought very long about the matter would refuse to accept them and 
would build their plants with their own resources. Some com- 
munities are doing just that. 

We would like to quote the following from the report for the year 
ended April 30, 1958, of the city of glesby Ill., prepared by city 
clerk, Edward Hand, as quoted in the Freeman magazine for 
September 1958: 


_ No reeent report of this city would be current without paying our disrespects 
to the State of Illinois Sanitary Water Board for permitting three area cities to 
delay the construction of sewage treatment facilities long enough to participate 
in the Federal sewage grant racket. We all started even in 1954 but only 
Oglesby and Streator were naive enough to believe that the State agency 
intended strict enforcement. We have built our own plants and now through 
a confisecatory Federal tax collection we are paying for sewage plants in Ottawa, 
La Salle, and Spring Valley. 

We have protested long and persistently to the Congress to cease making 
grants to local communities for the construction of sewage plants. No excuse 
exists for such handouts, now, nor has there ever been any justification for this 
Federal racket except that it enables politicians of both major parties to act like 
gods dispensing favors. There is not in this area a city that cannot afford 
the cost of treating its own wastes. To say otherwise is to abandon the pride 
that all of us ought to have in the cities we call home. 

In the period from July 1, 1956, to the end of December 1958, con- 
tract awards for proposed sewage treatment construction totaled $928 
million. During this period $517 million worth of proposed construc- 
tion by municipalities was approved for Federal grants. 

Thus, a great amount of activity was being carried on outside of 
the Federal grant program. The program certainly did not stimulate 
this portion of the total activity. In fact, it could be said that it was 
undertaken despite the Federal program by those who knew that 
others would be getting money from the Federal Government for 
doing what they should be doing anyway. 

At the present time it appears that the best way to stimulate overall 
construction is to convince communities that they should not wait for 
Federal money to become available to them. Otherwise, all commu- 
nities will stand in line waiting for this money and the rate of con- 
struction will be geared down to the grant program. 

An analysis of total contract awards receiving Federal subsidies, as 
listed in table 2 of the Public Health Service Project Register, De- 
cember 31, 1958, shows that the Federal dollar represents about 22 
percent of the total and the other 78 percent is represented by $3.55 
of local money. 

Of course, if the subsidy limitation is increased from $250,000 to 
$500,000, the Federal dollar will tend to represent 30 percent of the 
total; the local money will tend to represent only 70 percent of the 
total and shrink from $3.55 to $2.33. Thus, an 8-percent difference 
would mean a reduction of $1.22 of the local money matched with 
each $1 of Federal money. 
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If Congress insists that 30 percent of all money spent on municipal 
sewage treatment must come from the Federal Treasury, it is obvious 
that $100 million of grants will be needed for annual construction of 
$333 million worth of facilities, a rate which was exceeded in contract 
awards in 1956, 1957, and 1958, largely pirough unaided projects. 
If communities refuse to move without Federal money, the overall 
attack on the problem will be retarded and there will be a leveling off 
that could have been avoided. 

From 1949 to 1957 the number of secondary sewage treatment plants 
increased from 3,050 to 4,647, an increase of 52 percent. The popu- 
lation served by these plants increased from 26 million to 43 million, 
an increase of 66 percent. These remarkable achievements were ac- 
complished through local initiative and self-reliance. We have de- 

arted from an approach that was providing outstanding progress. 
‘This new departure must not be working out very well, since the Con- 
= is now being asked to doctor it up with some Federal money. 

ow is the time to renounce this experimental intervention and get 
back to a system that proved its worth. It is not the time to insist 
on passing out even more Federal money that will displace deductible 
local tax dollars with non-deductible Federal tax dollars. 

It should be noted that total contract awards for sewerage and sew- 
age treatment construction in the 30-month period from July 1, 1956 
to December 31, 1958, was $1,663 million. This suggests the scale o 
resources available to the municipalities. Federal grants obligated 
over this 214 year ere totaled $113 million. 

I have a chart I would like to place in the record. 

Mr. Buiatntx. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The chart follows:) 


| 
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SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
TREATMENT CONSTRUCTION 
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Mr. Pasex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. — 

You will notice from that chart the rise from 1952 on up through 
1956 was stupendous, almost vertical in some years. When the Fed- 
eral aid money, Federal grants program was initiated, there is an 
immediate leveling off, which is a ceiling which I was talking about. 
There is no evidence to show that we . Heten been able to find, that 
the rate at some angle, much greater than is now current under this 
grant program—there is no evidence to show that angle would have 
not been much steeper. 

I have heard the testimony here today and there has been indication 
given that all States were highly in favor of this program. From 
my own experience, I have been in touch with some men in the Fed- 
eral Government, and they have voluntarily told me that there is no 
doubt that this program put a ceiling on the total construction. 

We have a plant in the State of Connecticut, of which we are very 
— as well as proud of being in the State of Connecticut, and the 

ead of the sanitation board in the State of Connecticut, a State 
officer, told us there was no doubt in his mind, and he could preve 
it, that this program greatly hampered the speed in which they would 
handle their own projects, because the people were waiting in line. 

In conclusion, we wish to urge the committee not to report H.R. 
3610, because, as previously set forth, it would expand and enlarge 
a program that is at variance with sound governmental principles. 
In addition, we urge the committee to give serious consideration to 
H.R. 520, which would provide for the termination of authorization 
for future Federal grants under this act. On behalf of the associa- 
tion, I wish to express our great thanks for this opportunity to testify 
on these important issues. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buiatnik. Just one or two questions. 

Getting back to this chart—and figures are tricky, if used onl 
over a short period of time—look at your figures for 1952, 1953, 1954, 
and 1955. 

Mr. Pasex. Yes. 

Mr. Biarnix. Then there is a big jump in 1956. 

Mr. Pasex. Prior to the— 

Mr. Biatnrx. The year before enactment of Public Law 660. 
Would you have any idea what the total amount of money was that 
was spent for treatment plant construction in the country in 1955? 

Mr. Pasex. Well, according to the chart, in 1955 it was around 
$500 million, as I take it off the chart, and 1956 it looks like in the 
neighborhood of $670 million—contract awards, sewage and sewage 
treatment plants. ; 

Now sewage treatment alone in 1955 was apparently $200 million 
and in 1956 it was about $350 million. 

Mr. Buarnik. The figures are in 1952 about $137; 1953, $167 mil- 
lion; 1954, $299 million; 1955 it dropped to $201 million. In 1956 
it jum to $354 million. 

Mr. AseK. Right. That was before the aid program. 

Mr. Right. 

Did you notice that in 1956 when construction jumped to $354 mil- 
lion, that just one plant in Allegheny County, in Pennsylvania, cost 
$80 million ? 

Mr. Pasex. That may well be. 
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Mr. Buiarnrx. That was seven times the annual average of around 
$11 million spent in a year for the entire State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Pasex. But may I call attention to the fact—— 

Mr. Buatnix. And that is the only jump you have in those years. 

Mr. Pasex. May I call attention to the fact that in the years 1952, 
1953, and 1954, when we were in the Korean war and most facilities 
of this kind that could be were being postponed, the rate of increase 
in those years was much greater than the present rate of increase. 

As a matter of fact, the last figures that are given would indicate 
we are approaching this ceiling. The rate of increase in 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 is certainly a steeper curve than the years 1956, 1957 » and 
1958. 

Mr. Brarnix. Well, the average for all those years is $222 million. 

Mr. Pasex. As I said before, we were in a war at that time, and all 
of the activity was postponed. - 

Mr. Buarnix. And 1956 was a big year in which the major share 
was $80 million for one plant in Allegheny County, Pa. In 1957 it 
went up to $351 million, the highest level in America’s history. 

Mr. Pasrx. By the statistics only a portion of this is due to the 
Federal grant program or I should say, only a portion of this comes 
under the Federal grant program, and there is no way in which we 
can determine or I think anyone else can determine, what percentage 
of these plants would have been built without any Federal grant and 
we do know of this vast number of plants that are being delayed and 
waiting for Federal grant and that is the sad part. 

Mr. Biarnix. We tried to increase the money to the original pro- 
jected estimate which we established and submitted 3 years ago, $100 
million of Federal funds. Now from 1920 to 1955, did local municipal 
treatment plant construction expenditures ever exceed the level at 
which they are today ? 

Mr. Pasex. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think—first of all, I couldn’t 
answer that question. Secondly, it isn’t a matter of how many treat- 
ment plants are built this Mew or last year, per se. It is a matter of 
how we are going to handle the fiscal responsibilities of our various 
units of government and what responsibilities are we going to reside 
in various units of government. 

It so happens that I firmly believe and I am convinced, I want to 
ay my taxes in Wisconsin, and to the State of Wisconsin and send 
ess of it down here and I believe that is fundamentally a basic 

concept of our Federal-state system of goverment. the level— 
why we spent so much time developing that point, and said that the 
siotiatice were hard to analyze, because they really are not relevant to 

point. 
r. Buarnix. Mr, Hull? 

Mr. Huuu. I wonder, sir, if you and your organization, Mr, Pasek, 
ryt i the rapid tax amortization of industrial waste treatment 

acilities 

Mr. Pasex. I think I have got a policy position on that here of the 

sociation. This policy ition was adopted February 3, 1955. It 


~ ig the official policy position adopted by the Board of NAM, after 


review of several committees: 


In most instances the expenditure for water conservation and pollution abate- 
ment facilities do not produce revenue. Therefore, industry urges provision 


for sufficient income tax reduction to offset the cost of such non-revenue-pro- 
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ducing facilities, within a 5-year period, if desired, rather than a useful life 
of the facilities. A similar policy should be followed with respect to expendi- 
tures for facilities— 
and so forth. 

Mr. Hutu. With our national debt of $280 billion ? 

Mr. Pasex. We make that recommendation only on capita] outlays 
which are not revenue producing and not tax producing, of course. 

Mr. Hott. You do realize that your industries do create this water 
pollution problem to a great extent ? 

Mr. Pasex. They create part and they clear up a lot of them, too. 

Mr, Buatyik. Yours is a general statement and I don’t wish you 
to be more specific but I was interested in one point. On the bottom 
of page 1 and top of page 2, we find this statement: 


American industry has spent, and is continuing to spend, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on treatment facilities to avoid impairing the usable quality 
of water supplies. 

Mr. Pasex. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buiatnix. Do you think the control of the industrial waste is 
being done more effectively, efficiently, than is now being done by the 
municipalities? 

_ Mr. ae I don’t know how anyone vould—does the question 

vos “er is that whether industry is doing a better job than munici- 
ities 

. Mr. Buarnix. To simplify it, are you polluting the streams and 

rivers in America? Is industry polluting it more than the American 


le? 
a #5 Pasexk. I wouldn’t have any way of knowing. 

Mr. Buatnrx. You have no idea at all? 

Mr. Pasex. The only thing I could say in connection with that 

uestion is that industry, in general, and many of the specific in- 
dalidies, are very deeply into this project. The National Council 
for Stream Improvement, which is presently financed by primaril 
the pulp, paper, and allied businesses, has a budget for researc 
alone, and their findings are made public and their research budget 
alone is several million dollars a year. As a matter of fact, it is more 
pa the Federal program in the same area. That is only one in- 

ustry. 

Individual companies, including our own, spend vast sums of money 
every year. The real good will comes from these individual efforts. 

We urge very strongly that the Federal Government direct any 
efforts which it pursues in this matter in the area of research and 
guidance. 

Mr. Buiatnik. In 1920—these are Public Health Service figures 
from previous records of our hearings in previous testimony—in 1920 
the number of persons served by sewers in America was 48 million 
and the population equivalent of municipal untreated waste dis- 
charged was 42 million persons. That is, the equivalent untreated 
sewage and waste of 42 million people was being discharged into 
the streams and rivers of America in 1920. 

Thirty-five years later, 1955, it jumped up to 55 million persons, an 
increase of the equivalent of 13 million people. That is about a 33 
percent increase. 
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Now take industry. I don’t want to use these figures as castigating 
industry, because they have done a good job, but their pollution has 
far exceeded what they have removed. 

In 1920 organic industrial waste pollution had a population equiva- 

lent estimated at 55 million persons, of which 6 million was removed. 
That is, the pollution due to industrial organic waste, in 1920, was 
equal to about 49 million people. 
' In 1955 it was equal to about 110 million people. That is an 
increase of over 100 percent. Now industry is the largest user of 
water. You are removing a lot of pollutants and a lot of it at great 
‘expense. But my point is that industry is not only the largest 
polluter of the streams and rivers of America, but is discharging 
more waste at a faster rate than any other source. At the same time 
projected demand curves show that industry will demand even more 
water and need even more water than any other source either for per- 
sonal human use or irrigation or anything else. 

Mr. Pasex. May I comment to that, Mr. Chairman, if the Federal 
Government increases the tax burden on industry about such proposals 
as proposed in 3610, at the rate which it has been increasing over the 
last, several years, then business will never get out from under, because 
they won’t have the dollars to do it. 

Mr. Biatnix. The point is that it is going to cost someone money. 
We have to get rid of this pollution problem. Let me quote from 
your own organization, the National j immer of Manufacturers, 
on the emphasis your organization has placed on the importance of 
arn adequate supply of usable water: PROM 

A shortage of water for industrial purposes just as surely as a shortage of 
capital would defeat our hopes for future growth and prosperity and even 
imperil our national safety. No industry or business can long survive where 
water is unavailable or inadequate as to quantity or quality. 

Mr. Pasex. Sure. It is the greatest puzzle in the world to me wh 
the Federal Government thinks that the business community, whic. 
we are now talking about, doesn’t realize this and is not working to 
correct its own problem, for its own survival. I don’t understand why 
you can’t appreciate this. We spent every available dollar and we 
would spend more if we had it. 

Mr. Biatnix. We haven’t had the job done from 1920 to 1955. 
We have fallen way behind and the demand for industrial use of 
water is going to more than double in the next 16 years, by 1975. 

Where are you going to get the water? The Government author- 
ized expenditure of over $5 million last year just for five experimental 
plants to extract water out of salt water, just as a starter. 

Mr. Cramer. Fifteen million dollars it was. 

Mr. Brarntx. Yes. 

Mr. Pasex. Sure, it is a big problem, but I don’t see what relation- 
ship that has to this bill. 

Mr. BiatniK. I am saying there is no escape. You can postpone, 
you can delay the taking care of pollution control, but you can’t avoid 
it. You can’t pass the buck to municipalities. It is going to be, I do 
believe, a joint effort between the Federal, State and local agencies, 
and a great burden on ree and I am well aware and sympathetic 
with the burdens on the shoulders of industry, as on all of us. 
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As your own statement says, this shortage of water could defeat 
our hopes for future growth and prosperity and imperil our na- 
tional safety. It involves all of us. 

Mr. Pasexk. Sure it does. We feel strongly this is a problem which 
all should consider and need to consider and do something about. 
We have only outlined our beliefs as to how it should be Fantiied, 
in an area of finance we differ with the proposals of H.R. 3610. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Does industry have any oe to improve their 
record and reduce the industrial pollution of our waters 

Mr. Pasex. Why, surely, it is evident every place you look. I 
mentioned just one organization, National Council for Stream Im- 
provement which has done a tremendous amount of work and is 
enlarging its work every day and they are getting some real results. 

Mr. Brarnrx. Industry has increased its pollution by 100 percent 
in the last 35 years. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Chairman, I thought that was one of the main 
reasons we strengthened the Water Pollution Control Act a few years 
ago, to force industry into cleaning up water pollution and of course 
it will cost money to do the job but we don’t have the same authority 
over municipalities and governmental bodies. I thought that was 
why we passed that act, to force them to clean up the rivers. 

I think we are getting astray in talking about the general problem 
of water pollution, in considering sewage disposal plants. They are 
largely different problems. 

The idea, in my opinion, of trying to make it appear that all water 
pollution is the fault of lack of adequate sewage disposal plants is 
kind of distorting the picture, because a lot of cities in my State 
included in this program are not on the water, don’t have any re- 
lationship to water. 

Mr. Pasex. That is right. 

Mr. Congressman, I would like to comment that industry in gen- 
eral and the association and I personally, supported that bill which 
you refer to. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one or two questions? 

Mr. Biarnix. Let me complete rst. 

On the financial aspects are you in favor of the association’s rec- 
ommendation that this program and other programs such as voca- 
tional education be returned to the States in exchange for certain 
tax revenues, like the telephone tax revenues? 

Mr. Pasex. We have, in general—we are not in favor of earmarked 
taxes in general and we have made no statement in regard to the 
telephone tax. As we have stated in the policies I read today, we 
are in favor of the obligation, the problems of this nature being 
placed with the units of government which are concerned with the 
particular problem. 

Mr. Thank you. 

Mr. Hull? er 

Mr. Huu. You do know that the Federal Government has ex- 
clusive control over) navigation ? 

Mr. Pasex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huxt. You do know that the rivers know no boundary lines, 
that is one river might go through six, seven, or eight States? 

Mr. Pasex. Yes. 
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Mr. Huu. They are Federal streams, they belong to the people, 
not to any one concern, so I think personally this is one onyers the 
Government has extreme interest in, to protect the people of the 
United States. 

Personally, I am a States righter. 

Mr. Pasex. I would like to say, Mr. Congressman, that in several 
areas of the country those streams which are interstate streams, 
whether navigable or unnavigable, are handled by interstate com- 
pacts, which are specifically mentioned in Public Law 660, I belive. 

Mr. Hutu. They are still Federal streams. 

Mr. Pasexk. That is right. And by this method of the areas con- 
cerned about the area of pollution, they don’t get into the area of 
navigation, which is a Federal responsibility, but in the area in which 
this bill, and which we are discussing has an interest, either when 
it is within a State, we handle within a State and when more than 
one State is involved, an interstate compact, such as the Ohio River. 
mentioned this morning, has exceeded all expectations in the good 
and constructive work that has been done and we encourage that be 
followed in the future. 

Mr. Hutt. I know the load it puts on industry. Of course we have 
had an explosive increase in pollution. But we are so far behind 
now, it is going to take a while to catch up. 

Mr. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. I have a couple of questions. As I gather your posi- 
tion, it is basically that you believe, as I think every member of this 
committee does, that water pollution is a serious problem that must 
be dealt with and I presume you are in accord with the amendments 
made to the Water Pollution Contract Act a few years ago that dealt 
with this question of pollution of streams and I presume industry 
is getting ready to do something about that, is it not? 

Mr. Pasrx. They are continually doing something, absolutely. 

Mr. Cramer. So your actual approach is where should the responsi- 
bilities be for sewage treatment plants? 

Mr. Pasrx. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. I was interested, on page 3 of your remarks, with 
regard to the two-thirds of the projects you state in the next to the 
last paragraph: 

a of the projects constructed in 1958 reportedly did not receive 
grants. 

That is probably the clearest evidence we have before the com- 
mittee as to the somewhat erroneous nature of the assumption that 
sewage treatment plant construction was increased, it was increased 
solely because of this Federal incentive and that is the problem I 
have with regard to this proposed increase. 

Mr. Pasex. Thank you for clarifying that. 

Mr. Cramer. I think the evidence clearly shows—that is why I 
asked Mr. Lee the question I did. His figures of projecting future 
sewage treatment plant construction, as I understood them, were on 
the basis of the total needed future program. And that is $993 mil- 
lion, Federal grants needed, on the basis of the total Federal pro- 
gram of $1,700 million for that same period, which does not take into 
consideration—that is why I asked him the question—for instance, in 
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1958 that two-thirds of those were accepted as local responsibilities 
and Federal money was not made available to them. ) 

Actually, if you take the $1 million a year needed, as Mr. Lee sug- 
gests on the basis of the total projected neparere needed and you re- 
duce it by what has been a proven record of the willingness of local 
communities to accept their own responsibilities you come down to 
about the $50 million figure you have now, under present law, as I see 
it. That is why I have had some difficulty in determining how much 
is needed and what real incentive this is and what incentive it is go- 
ing to be in the future. 

r. Mr. Burke? 

Mr. Burke. I was particularly interested in your references to the 
Ohio River, two-thirds of which is in my state. In reading page 9 of 
your statement, wherein you set out the principles that your organiza- 
tion says it believes in, in this field, suppose the existence of an eight- 
State compact, which there is, which follows almost exactly those 
things that you have pointed out, and we still find that within those 
States there are communities, which because of a limited tax base or 
other reasons, are unable to finance their local projects fully, are we 
not defeating what our other communities have done if we do not 
come to their aid and let them finish the job. 

Mr. Pasex. Why, if they are in the State of Ohio, for instance. 

Mr. Burke. They are in eight States. 

Mr. Pasex. Pick any one of the States, or if they are in the State 
of Wisconsin, where I live, if there is such a community, the State of 
Wisconsin can come to the aid of that community, if necessary, and 
who knows better whether that community for instance where I live 
really needs help than a man who is as familiar with my town as you 
are with this building or this committee or someone in HEW;; there 
is no comparison. The responsibility is first the responsibility of the 
community. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Pasek, I think you misunderstood the nature of 
the problem Mr. Hull pointed out to you. The problem is often cre- 
ated where the communities are not all in the same state and the 
problem is not a matter of theory. What happens to the community 
which finally is unable to meet this need. You have said at the bot- 
tom of page 3: 

Those who reside in municipalities which have fulfilled, and are fulfilling, 
their responsibilities— 


are being penalized to benefit other municipalities; logically cannot 
any municipality also say, since we are wholly urban, that we are be- 
ing penalized by the taxes we pay to support the Department of Ag- 
re Ama since we don’t get any support from them. 

I am interested in the logic of your argument. We cannot forget 
these communities who are unable to finance their needs. 

Mr. Pasex. I haven’t had proposed that the communities are for- 

tten. I have said it should first reside within the community and 
then within the State. 


Mr. Burke. But nobody has proposed that that not be done. This 
bill is simply a means to assist. Do you understand by this bill, that 
8 yi Government would un ke to build local treatment 
plants 
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_ Mr. Pasex. No, I understand the bill, and as I stated in this testi- 
mony, and orally, it is a matter of how we want to handle the fiscal 
responsibilities which are incurred with the problems we have. Now 
I happen to be very opposed to the first time there is a little hill to 
climb, to run down here and stick their hand in the public trough, 
where we are $280 billion in trouble right now, and this kind of thing 
will not help it. 

Mr. Buatntx. Thank you very much, Mr. Pasek. 

Mr. Lowell B. Mason, a good friend of ours, well known to us for 
his leadership and work with the Citizens Council for a Clean Po- 
tomac, Washington, D.C. is our next witness. 

Mr. Mason, we welcome you and thank you for your patience in 
standing by all afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL B. MASON, REPRESENTING THE CITIZENS 
COUNCIL FOR A CLEAN POTOMAC, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in the 
Nation’s Capital, where the saying goes that those who deliver testi- 
mony never write their testimony, and those who write the testimony 
before comittees never deliver it, I want to confess that my formal 
statement here today is the product of the legislative committee of the 
Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac. 

My name is Lowell Mason; Glen Ellyn, Il., is my home though I 
live most of the time here in Washington, d.C., and I am speaking 
in behalf of the Citizen’s Council for a Clean Potomac. 

I want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the council is composed of 
70 organizations, and none of them with any fiscal interest in this 
matter. The report which I would like to have permission to intro- 
duce into the record, without reading in detail, Mr. Chairman, is a 
thoughtfully prepared document of the views of these 70 citizens’ 
organizations ad they are not interested in the amortization because 
none of them have any financial interest. Their interest is the interest 
of 170 million people. I would like to pay particular attention and 
respect to John DeWitt and Mrs. Janet Rosenblum, who donated 
their services to our council without compensation. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I may, just to introduce the pre- 

ared statement as my testimony in support of this bill. And I would 
ike to call your special attention to two phases of it. 

Mr. Biatrnix. Without objection, the entire report will be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The report follows:) 


STATEMENT IN Support or H.R. 3610 


The Citizens Council for A Clean Potomac is appearing here in support of 
H.R. 3610. The Citizens Council is dedicated to ending pollution of the Potomac 
River and its tributaries so that its waters can be used and enjoyed by the peo- 
ple of our country to give them all the benefits which clean water—and clean 
water alone—can provide. The Citizens Council is composed of some 70-odd 
professional and civic organizations p.as many individual members. We are 
not experts nor engineers—we are cilizens of the Washington area and we 
know what the people here want. For the information of this committee, a list 
of member organizations is attached along with a policy statement of the 
Citizens Council. 
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The Citizens Council for A Clean Potomac was one of the many groups which 
supported the original Federal construction grants legislation which is now 
embodied in the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. During the 2-year 
period in which the act has been in force, statistics show that each Federal 
dollar spent on pollution control works has stimulated the spending of nearly 
$5 in State and local funds. In these 2 years pollution-control works throughout 
the country have been built at a rate faster than ever before. 

In the Washington metropolitan area, we of the Citizens Council have seen 
the beneficial results of the Federal construction grants program at firsthand. 
The new District of Columbia secondary treatment plant at Blue Plains has 
just gone into operation. Its construction was facilitated by Federal funds. 
Federal funds have also aided in the construction of trunk sewers feeding into 
the Blue Plains plant from the nearby Maryland suburbs. 

Other beneficial effects of the Federal program will soon make themselves 
felt in the Washington area. We have in mind the interceptor sewerline that 
will cross the Potomac from Fairfax County, Va., via Chain Bridge. This 
sewer line will channel the wastes from the Pimmit Run Valley and from the 
new Central Intelligence Agency building at Langley across the Potomac and 
down to the District of Columbia Blue Plains plant for treatment. The agree 
ment to build this interstate sewer was facilitated by the knowledge that Federal 
funds would be available to help offset the cost. Without that knowledge, it is 
doubtful that the Fairfax-District of Columbia agreement would ever have been 
reached. The building of this sewer will be an important step towards cleaning 
up the river which flows past our Nation’s Capital. 

The Citizens Council agrees with the widely held opinion that the provisions 
for Federal aid in combating pollution of interstate waters would be further 
stimulated if the grants were increased. In spite of the progress in pollution 
control that has been made in and around Washington during the past 2 years, 
the serious pollution of the Potomac has not been eliminated. Its growth has 
merely been checked. Much more remains to be done, and could be done if more 
adequate financing were available. Therefore, we believe that the $100 million 
per year Federal-aid program envisioned in H.R. 3610 should be enacted into 
law by this Congress. 

The Citizens Council also favors raising the maximum grant available for 
any single pollution control project to $500,000, as provided in H.R. 3610. This 
provision would obviously be of significant help in stimulating the construction 
of expensive treatment works needed by larger cities. The benefits of the 
present Federal grants program, significant though they have been, have accrued 
chiefly to the smaller municipalities across the country. 

Another provision of H.R. 3610 which would be of great benefit to the Nation’s 
larger cities is the provision calling for separate grants to each municipality 
or jurisdiction which participates in a joint pollution control project. This 
provision will certainly prove to be an additional incentive for the construction 
of the more efficient centralized treatment works so badly needed to serve large 
urban complexes such as the Washington metropolitan area. 

In connection with the Maryland municipalities and sanitary districts, we 
would like to call the attention of this committee to the fact that there is a State 
program calling for grants in aid for the construction of sewage treatment 
facilities. These State grants are made in conjunction with the Federal con- 
struction grants of Public Law 660, with the total grants limited to 40 percent 
of the cost of any treatment works. These State grants, however, are applicable 
only in connection with the Federal grants. If the Federal grants were termi- 
nated, the State program would also come to a standstill. 

The Citizens Council is in no position at the present time to judge the merits 
of the proposal to create an Office of Water Pollution Control within the De 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. We would like to go on record, 
however, as favoring an appropriate administrative framework for the Federal 
water pollution control effort so that the work to conserve our Nation’s precious 
supplies of clean water can move forward in the most effective manner possible. 

In closing, the Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac is convinced that the 
passage of H.R. 3610 will be of tremendous aid in cleaning up the Potomac 
River in and around the Nation’s Capital. We are equally convinced that a 
measure which would benefit the Washington metropolitan area so greatly 
would also benefit other metropolitan areas throughout the country in like 
degree and is a good bill for the entire United States. 


LoweLL B. MAson, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
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Poticy STATEMENT, CITIZENS COUNCIL FOR A CLEAN PoToMAC 


The Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac was organized in 1955 for the 
of working toward ending pollution of the Potomac River and its tribu- 
taries; of safeguarding the water supply; of aiding in the conservation and 
development of the resources of the river and its tributaries and their valleys; 
and of assisting in restoring the natural beauty of these waterways. The im- 
mediate goal of the council is to facilitate swimming, boating, and fishing. To 
these ends, the council supports all sound measures that will clean up the 
Potomac. 

Specifically, the objectives of the council are: 

(1) Oppose any discharge of sewage or effluent into the Potomac between 
the mouth of the Monocacy River and Rock Creek by building interceptor sewers 
on both banks of the river, if necessary. Further, to oppose the discharge of 
primary plant effluents into the Potomac or its tributaries in the Washington 
metropolitan area after the year 1962. 

(2) Urge that all sewage treatment plants be improved so as to provide 80 
percent BOD removal by the year 1965, and that further improvements be 
scheduled so that all plants will provide 90 percent BOD removal by 1972. 
Oppose the location of sewage treatment plants where the effluent would be dis- 
charged into a small stream. 

(3) Work toward the complete separation of the combined sewer system in 
both the District of Columbia and in Alexandria, Va., so that ultimate separation 
will be achieved by 1980; so that subsequent to that date no domestic sewage 
will be untreated. 

(4) Urge the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to finish and publish its study of 
the Potomac River as soon as possible and broaden the study to include all per- 
tinent aspects of river basin planning. Work toward the establishment of an 
organization with a broader representation of Federal agencies to undertake a 
more comprehensive river basin plan, including provisions for cooperation with 
other agencies to achieve a significant reduction in silt poliution for the river 
and its tributaries. 

(5) Oppose repeal or curtailment of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, Public Law 660, and support the maximum Federal grants to implement the 
provisions of this act. 

(6) Urge all Potomac Basin States to provide greater financial assistance to 
communities for pollution abatement projects. 

(7) Urge the sanitation officials of all jurisdictions in the Washington Metro- 
politan area to work out a long-range, areawide pollution elimination plan 
through the auspices of the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference, the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, or other 
appropriate organizations. 

(8) Urge the Federal Government to assume a larger share of the costs for 
pollution abatement projects in the National Capital area. 


Mr. Mason. It seems to me, as I sat here this afternoon, I won- 
dered if I, who am not an expert and am not as familiar as you gen- 
tlemen of Congress who have listened to all the testimony in this 
matter for some time, is there anything new I can say about this bill 
myself, besides the official statement which my organization has asked 
me to present. 

I wonder if it ever occurred to you gentlemen that this resource 
water, unlike gasoline, which is only useful when it is destroyed, water 
itself—and I may be contradicting the witness before me who said 
that 6 percent of it is destroyed—water is never destroyed. 

And has it ever occurred to you that of all the resources which we 
have in this country—coal, iron, gold, everything else that comes out 
of the ground—this is the only resource which is ambulatory. I my- 
self am a northern Republican States righter, and that is rather a 
rare bird, I guess, these days. 

You gentlemen from the South may all be States righters, but I 
ama States righter and I am very sensitive about grants-in-aid my- 
self. But it seems to me here is one commodity which is so undivisi- 
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ble, for the whole United States, and cannot be destroyed, its useful- 
ness—the only thing that can happen to water is that it can be divided. 

And certainly the water which is in part of one State doesn’t remain 

there like every other natural resource we have. As I say, it is am- 

a It is for the whole United States, even when it changes its 
orm. 

And so from the standpoint of this northern States righter, I say 
that anything which will stimulate and encourage, as the Blatnik leg- 
islation has already done, and no one denies that, in the past—any- 
thing which will encourage that is certainly worthy of our attention. 

I would like to make one remark, off the record, Mr. Chairman, 
before I go. 

Mr. All right. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Biatnix. On the record. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call attention to just 
two items and that is, there are many municipalities, and as you 
notice in my third from the last paragraph of my statement, we cite 
Maryland as one example where, if the Federal grants were. termi- 
nated, the State program would also come to a standstill. Of course 
my interest, primarily, Mr. Chairman, is in our Nation’s Capital, be- 
cause that is how I got interested in this thing. 

And as I told the Appropriations Committee a couple of weeks 
ago, we have the most beautiful surroundings, and you don’t have to 
travel bumper to bumper for 2 hours to get to them, right here in the 
heart of our Capital. 

I told Mr. Rabaut that it was even more beautiful than in his own 
suburb of Detroit. But if you shut your eyes, you think you are ina 
fish market in Canton, China; and I have been there, too. So that is 
what stimulated me to come here. 

My committee is interested, of course, in our Nation’s Capital. 
That is not a parochial interest; it is not local; it is one that every 
citizen of the United States should be interested in. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Biatnix. Thank you, Mr. Mason. 

The next witness is Mr. David Sebree, assistant attorney general 
of Kentucky, representing the Kentucky Water Pollution Control 
Commission. 

Mr. Sebree, we appreciate the special effort you made to come up 
here to testify and we appreciate your patience in waiting all after- 
noon to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID SEBREE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF KENTUCKY, REPRESENTING KENTUCKY WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY LOUIS BIRKEL, EXEC- 
UTIVE DIRECTOR, KENTUCKY WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
COMMISSION, AND GEORGE C. GANTOR, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Srprer. That is all right. I have been very much interested in 
what has transpired before this committee during this day. 
_ Mr. Buarnrx. Would you make the introductory comments, Mr. 
Burke? 
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Mr. Burke. I think itis especially good that Mr. Sebree can testify 
at this time. I notice he is accompanied by Louis Birkel, who is 
executive director of the Kentucky Water Pollution Control Com- 
mission, and Mr. George Gantor, deputy commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation of Kentucky. I think these gentlemen can 


speak with some knowledge not only of that one State, but this is one 
of the eight States in the Ohio River compact, and I think they have 
some special knowledge concerning the interrelation and the national 
nature of this problem. 


Mr. Buatnix. Will the other gentlemen take chairs here at the 
witness stand, please? We are pleased to have them with us. 

Mr. Sesrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at this 
time I would like to submit a statement of the representatives of the 
Kentucky Water Pollution Control Commission for the record as 
being the statement I would present to you. 

‘ Mr. Buatnirx. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES OF KENTUCKY WATER POLLUTION CONTROI. 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the Kentucky Water Pollu- 
tion Control Commission is grateful to the subcommittee for the opportunity 
afforded to present this statement in connection with the subcommittee’s consider- 
ation of legislation in the water pollution abatement field. 

At the outset, we wish to state that the Kentucky Water Pollution Control 
Commission and its individual members are on public record as favoring the 
construction grant program of Public Law 660. Also, at a regular meeting of 
the commission on January 13, 1959, the commission adopted a resolution 
favoring, in principle, the proposed legislation which would increase the total 
grant authorization from the presently authorized $50 million to $100 million 
and which would raise the ceiling on the amount allowed to any one grant from 
the present $250,000 or 30 percent of the cost of the project cost (whichever is 
the lesser) to the proposed $500,000 or 30 percent of the project cost (whichever 
is the lesser). The commission also favors the proposal that the present law be 
amended or modified so that municipalities will be permitted to band together 
in constructing joint projects with each community being eligible for a grant for 
its share of the total cost of the project. 

We propose to direct our statement to three main aspects of the subject matter 
of the legislation. Outlined briefly, they are: 

(1) Suggested modification of the proposal to liberalize the construction 
grant program. 

(2) The importance of the construction grant provision of Public Law 
660 in eliminating and reducing water pollution. 

(8) The economic and social importance of water pollution abatement 
program participated in by all levels of government. 


SUGGESTED MODIFICATION OF THE PROPOSAL TO LIBERALIZE THE WATER POLLUTION 
GRANT PROGRAM 
Increase of individual grant 


The commission’s experience has shown that it is the smaller communities 
where the need for financial assistance is greatest. Many small Kentucky 


‘municipalities with inadequate or no treatment facilities usually have question- 


able or marginal financial ability to undertake construction even in those cases 
where a grant of 30 percent of the project cost is available. We have estimated 
from studies of the communities throughout the State that there are some 92 
communities needing treatment facilities in these population groups: 1, over 
pron none, 25,000 to 50,000; 1, 10,000 to 20,000; 8, 5,000 to 10,000; 82, under 


The distribution on a population basis of the 31 municipalities currently 
participating in the grant program is of interest. This distribution is as 
follows: 1, over 50,000; 3, 25,000 to 50,000; 5, 10,000 to 20,000; 4, 5,000 to 10,000 ; 
18, under 5,000. 
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It can be seen from the foregoing summaries that most of the communities to 
date in Kentucky which have received Federal grants for the construction of 
treatment facilities have been in the small population category. It can also 
be seen that most of the communities needing facilities are also in this smaller 
population group. While it is true that the communities are small, the total 
combined population represents a pollution load to our streams as great as the 
larger sources of pollution. In addition, the location of many of these sources 
of pollution on small streams represents a greater hazard than some of our 
larger sources of pollution. 

Consequently, increasing the maximum grant for one particular municipality 
from the present $250,000 to $500,000 will not be of much significant aid to 
smaller municipalities. We believe that, insofar as the State of Kentucky is 
concerned, it would be of greater advantage to include in the legislation a 
provision which would enable smaller communities, for example in the 5,000- 
population class or less, to receive grants of $500,000 or 50 percent of the total 
cost of the project, whichever is the lesser, limiting the application of the 30 
percent factor to cities and metropolitan areas having more sizeable populations. 

Therefore, if it is the desire of the members of this subcommittee to liberalize 
the grant provisions of the Water Pollution Control Act in order to make the act 
a more effective weapon against water pollution, then we believe consideration 
should be given to modifying the grant provisions so as to make it easier for a 
smaller community to finance such projects. A provision which we believe would 
be effective and possibly more equitable than simply making a 50 percent factor 
applicable to cities of 5,000 population or less, would be to graduate the per- 
centage and total contribution ceilings somewhat in the following manner: 


Maximum | exceed per- 
grant 
possible project cost 
(1) (2) (3) 


Population to be served by proposed treatment facility 


Any reasonable variation of this proposal would, in our opinion, be a step in 
the right direction if it accomplishes the solution of some of the financial 
problems confronting small communities in constructing treatment facilities. 


Increase in total grant authorizations 

Requests for funds in excess of Kentucky’s allotment for fiscal year 1956-57 
were $255,750, requests for fiscal year 1957-58 were $890,338, in excess of the 
allotment, and for the fiscal year 1958-59 was $1,418,646. 

Therefore, doubling the total amount to be expended for all grants will enable 
more Kentucky communities to participate each year and thus will be of 
assistance to a greater number of small communities in our State. 


Joint projects 

There are a number of municipal areas in the State where it is difficult to 
determine where one city begins and another ends. For example, in the northern 
Kentucky area there are at least 18 individual, separately incorporated cities 
where this siutantion exists. It would certaining be more economical for such 
communities to join into construction by a single project. This feature of the 
proposed legislation permitting municipalities to band together in constructing 
joint projects with each community being eligible for a grant for its share of the 
total cost of the project will materially assist a number of metropolitan areas 
in Kentucky, which are faced with financial difficulties in connection with 
the planning and constructing of sewage treatment facilities. 
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PUBLIC LAW 660 HAS BEEN OF VITAL ASSISTANCE IN ELIMINATING 
AND REDUCING WATER POLLUTION 


It will be recalled that principal among the arguments raised against the 
amendment of the Water Pollution Control Act to include grants to municipal- 
ities for the construction of treatment facilities was that by offering such grants 
the Federal Government would actually be retarding progress being made in 
éliminating pollution. This argument was advanced upon the theory that com- 
munities would withhold action until such time as they were in a position to 
get Federal grants. Obviously, future improvements in sewage treatment are 
geared to the construction grant program. In fact, it is our opinion, that with- 
drawal of grant funds would cause a recession of construction activities in 
this field except in cases of extreme nature. Experience of the Commission, 
however, has shown that many of the communities which have undertaken the 
eonstruction and planning of treatment facilities since the pasasge of Public 
Law 660 would not have undertaken such a task without finacial assistance of 
the nature provided by the bill. The following table indicates the construction 


of treatment facilities for the years indicated : : 

New or additions to sewage treatment plants which started construction during 
fiscal year 
Cost (plant | Population 
Year and city and (1950 census) 
interceptor) 

19§52—Northern Kentucky Sanitation District. $7, 600, 000 138, 528 
.. 218, 000 5, 388 
274, 912 4, 847 


Summation of grants by years, amounts, and population groups 


1956-57 GRANT RECEIVED 


City Population | Total cost Grant 
1. Greenville. _ 2, 650 $185, 845 $55, 543 
3. Hopkinsville_.................. 112, 531 750, 904 135, 301 
4. Jeffersontown._..._.......-. “al 21,246 426, 282 103, 823 
cing 33, 659 2, 649, 545 250, 000 
6. Madisonville... 11, 136 990, 665 139, 118 
%. Morehead eee 3, 102 500 132, 750 
6, 011 109, 000 32, 700 
1, 558 170, 460 51, 138 
931 156, 519 38, 205 
12, Muldraugh- - 1,350 86, 725 24, 510 


120,313 estimated. 
3 2,000 estimated. 
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Summation of grants by years, amounts, and population groups—Continued 


APPLIED BUT NOT CERTIFIED 
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City Population Total cost 
nd 5, 162 000 
1, 080, 000 
1957-58 GRANT RECEIVED 
san per +h 9, 000 460, 000 
10, 000 610, 000 
369, 129 1, 449, 000 
APPLIED BUT NOT CERTIFIED 
31, 131 3, 166, 338 
6, 000 1, 250, 000 
1958-59 GRANT RECEIVED 
31, 131 3, 166, 338 
32, 828 7, 480 
§. Sanitation District No. 1 of Campbell and Kenton Counties 18, 000 1, 008, 800 
14, 353 39, 800 
2, 167 180, 000 
2, 020 320, 000 
APPLIED BUT NOT CERTIFIED 
1, wood Village 1, 634 $225, 000 $20, 862 
4. Florence 3 5,370 751, 000 225, 440 
5. 31,150 112, 000 33, 600 
6. 1, 280 , 000 60, 000 
7. 7, 715 815, 000 245, 000 
8. 3, 890 , 530 152, 544 
9. Maysville- 8, 508 1, 304, 057 250, 000 
55, 534 3, 145, 000 250, 000 
Total 8, 460, 587 1, 418, 646 


3 Estimated. 
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The foregoing table shows the increase in activity by smaller communities 
since the passage of Public Law 660, toward providing adequate sewers and 
sewage treatment facilities. In all truthfulness, it can be said that Public 
Law 660 has stimulated construction activity in smaller municipalities and in 
those least able to finance these projects. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF A WATER POLLUTION ABATEMENT 
PROGRAM PARTICIPATED IN BY ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT 


Those interested in our conservation efforts can take pride in the existence 
of Public Law 660. It has strengthened the effectiveness of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act while leaving the primary responsibility for pollution con- 
trol in the hands of the States. 

Water requirements will constantly increase, not only because of the increased 
demands by constantly growing industrial requirements, but because of con- 
tinual increases in population and increased demands by agricultural, recrea- 
tional, and other legitimate uses. Preservation of our water resources, there- 
fore, makes water pollution one of Our major conservation problems. 

While it is difficult to dramatize the accomplishments of Public Law 660, 
it has been estimated that the plants constructed and planned will result in 
the recovery of many miles of Kentucky’s streams. Of more importance, the 
commission has received daily evidence of growing public support for the water 
pollution abatement program. This, in itself, is probably the most tangible 
evidence of the success of the program which has been in operation only a few 
years. : 

Mr. Sesree. The statement which has been drawn up by Mr. Birkel 
shows in the back pages the progress which Kentucky has made, first 
without the benefit or aid of any Federal grant whatsoever, from the 
years 1952—I am on page 5, Mr. Chairman—through the years 1955. 
A great deal of that money was spent by one city, the city of Louis- 
ville, the largest city in Kentucky, and a city which evidently has 
sufficient: resources of its own, in tax revenue, to be able to go ahead 
with its project on sewage disposal treatment. — is 

peginning with 1956, on page 6, we show city by city those munici- 

alities of Kentucky which, with the aid of a Federal grant, have 
n able to construct a sewage disposal system. — a 

I might add that the overwhelming majority of these cities are 
small, under 10,000 or even under 5,000 in population, cities which 
could not have possibly been able to construct a modern sewage dis- 
posal facility, without some type of aid from the Federal Government. 

Turning now to the probosed legislation of House Resolution 610, 
I would like to state that the Water Pollution Control Commission 
of Kentucky is on record, in principle of approving the proposed 
legislation. However, we do have a suggested modification of the 
proposal to liberalize the construction grant program. 

In Kentucky we have an estimated 92 municipalities, which at this 
time need new sewage disposal facilities. Eighty-two of these ninety- 
two communities are under 5,000 in population. The bill, as pro- 
posed, would raise the limit to $500,000, as an allocation or 30 percent, 
whichever is the lesser. - 

It is our feeling that because the problem in Kentucky is over- 
whelmingly the smaller communities, that a more just apportionment 
of that money to enable the small communities to benefit therefrom 
would be some method of graduated grant. 
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On page 4 a mere suggestion is that for 200,000 and up, it be the 
maximum possible; 500,000, or 30 percent. As the population of the 
community decreases, however, we feel that a greater benefit would 
come if a greater grant were allowed. 

Going down to less than 10,000 in population, if the bill allowed 
for a 5U-percent grant, it would make more communities in the State 
of Kentucky available to new sewage facilities. 

So with that one suggestion, I will close my remarks and let the 
statement speak for itself. 

These gentlemen are in a hurry. 

Mr. Buarnix. We are not ina hurry. 

Mr. Seprez. I am not. I would be glad to stay for any questions 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Buarnix. It is obvious that a great deal of careful work has 
gone into the presentation and preparation of this statement and that 
is what we are seeking. We are seeking to find out exactly how the 
program has worked over the past 3 years. 

Now I want to explain to the gentlemen that those of us who origi- 
nally supported and proposed this legislation, such as Mr. Hull, were 
in tavor of what you recommend, your liberalization, except we had 
a flat 50 percent rate, not to exceed $500,000. We were trying to 
somewhat reach that objective by increasing the $250,000 limitation 
in the existing law up to $500,000. 

Do you have any further statements ? 

Mr. Sesree. I would like to state also—— | 

Mr. Buarnik. Any specific points that have not been covered? We 
would be pieased to hear from you or your colleagues. 

Mr. Sepree. Concerning the interstate compact on water pollution, 
among the eight States, of which the Commonwealth of Kentucky is 
one, there have been several statements made here as to the general 
subject of that compact. This is true, it has been a tremendous suc- 
cess, but only because each State, argos | under that compact, has 
endeavored to rectify the sewage and pollution problem within its 
own State and a compact such as this one can only succeed so long as 
each State can handle its own problems. 

In Kentucky, because of various problems, because we have certain 
areas which are depressed, because of tax limitations or debt limita- 
tions on the community, pollution cannot be cured in various munici- 
; poem without some type of Federal grant. If the pollution cannot 

cured, the interstate compact will only work to a certain degree, 
because naturally the pollution from these communities is eventually 
going to get into the interstate stream. 

Mr. Gantor. Mr. Chairman, I have one thing I would like to bring 
out. 

Mr. Buatnik. Please state your name. 

Mr. Gantor. George R. Gantor, Deputy Commissioner of Conser- 
vation, Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

In Kentucky we are pleased with more watersheds than any other 
State in this Union, more miles of streams than any other State in 
this Union, more miles of navigable streams than any other State in 
the Union. We, by geographical location, are very vital to the indus- 
try and defense of America. 
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These small towns, of which Mr. Sebree spoke, most of them are 
located in or on one of these watersheds. And the pollution of the 
streams there constitutes a problem that not only disrupts the purity 
of the water, the availability of the water for industry, and for 
municipal use, but it constitutes a threat to the water supply of this 
Nation. 

We fully believe that the Federal Government is more than justi- 
fied in taking steps to help these people to help themselves. When 

ou break it _ vey as it is tole own in Kentucky, you will realize 
in building a sewage plant or disposal plant for these smaller com- 
munities, that the sharing rarely reaches 15 percent of the total cost, 
even though it is on the 30 percent basis of the disposal plant itself. 
That precludes a lot of these smaller communities—a lot of com- 
munities band together for one large plant—from taking advantage 
of this thing, the way it is set up. ; 

I wanted to bring that to your attention. 

Mr. Buatnix. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Sebree, one thing I think might be brought ge 
with regard to these small towns, and I think it is true not only o 
Kentucky but other places: Isn’t it true that many of the places with 
the most acute need are as a rule small towns, but are not rural 
towns? I have particular reference to the problem you have with 
the Greater Cincinnati area, which is in Kentucky, and with the 
metropolitan area of Louisville, that there are towns which are under 
10,000, in ponilekihe, but which are a complex maybe of a hundred 
and fifty thousand people, and it is there you find the great problem, 
because those towns aggregate a greater pollution threat than a city 
of 100,000 people, considered by itself. 

Would you care to enlarge on that problem ? 

Mr. Sesree. I would like to say on that problem, northeastern 
Kentucky is the perfect example. There is one small town or mu- 
nicipality following upon another. You can leave the city limits 
of one and you are right in the city limits of the next. Each one of 
the small municipalities usually has a population of anywhere from 
20,000 down to just a few hundred people. 

And one Cane Sa commission is very much in favor of is that 
provision in the bill, the resolution, to allow for a compact between 
municipalities, allowing them to enter in upon their pro rata share 
for a Federal grant, and to obtain one large sewage disposal plant. 

Louisville, I might add, has the same problem. I don’t believe 
their problem is quite as extensive as northern Kentucky’s, but they 
do have the problem very definitely and will benefit us greatly by 
having that amendment placed in. 

Mr. Briatnix. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SEpREE. I would like to say I am extremely grateful for this 
ge to present Kentucky’s views on this problem. 


r. Buatnix. We want to commend you for the job you have 
done in your State and we appreciate the assistance you have given 
bed this report. 

r. 


John Curran, legislative representative, AFL-CIO. from 


| 
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Mr. Curran, we can express our appreciation to you, too, for spend- 
ing the day with us. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CURRAN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
AFL-CIO, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Curran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The only sorrow I have is that I missed the joint committee hear- 
ings on radiation hazards and workmen’s compensation, which our 
organization has been waiting for for 2 years and I wear several 
hats, one being the field of atomic energy, too. 

However, I did get quite an education this afternoon, listening to 
the previous witnesses, and I am awful glad I did have the oppor- 
tunity to stay and listen to them. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is John T. Curran. I am legislative 
representative of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. I am appearing before at subcommittee 
today to express the strong support of the AFL-CIO for H.R. 3610, 
just as we supported the ae of the Federal Water Pollution 
Act of 1956 Ghats 1957 testified in favor of H.R. 11714, which also 
provided strengthening amendments to the basic 1956 act. 

The statement on natural resources adopted last month by the 
executive council of the AFL-CIO pointed out that: 

By 1975 Americans will require twice as much water as they now use. But 
675 million acre-feet of water are wasted to the sea annually. Pollution and 
siltation prevent or reduce human use of much of our fresh water. 

Our policy statement also calls for “comprehensive river basin 

rograms” that will comprise “pollution abatement,” as well as the 
rest of the full range of beneficial uses of water, humanity’s key re- 
source. 
_ We support the specific provision in H.R. 3610 to increase the an- 
nual allotments and the total program authorization to the various 
States for the grants-in-aid program to municipalities as established 
by the 1956 act. 

The nationwide problem of municipal financing of needed sewage 
works is of such large and growing dimensions as to constitute a 
need beyod the financial capacity of muicipal governments to meet 
adequately. 
~ Urbanization in a few concentrated areas of our country—the nar- 
row coastal strip from Boston to Virginia, the great Middle West 
population centers, the Pacific coast from San Francisco to Los 

les—is swallowing up the country-side at a dizzy rate. Prob- 
ably three-fourths of the estimated 230 millions of Americans in 
1975 will be living and working in such superurban areas occupying 
only a relatively small fraction of the land area of the United States 

The demand for abundant supplies of water usable for domestic, 
industrial and other purposes will be topheavy, placing a tremendous 
burden on the flow of a relatively few major river systems. 

This means that we must look ahead to a time, in our national life 
in a relatively few years, where every drop of water that flows in 
these streams must be controlled, used and reused, and kept as free of 
pollution from sewage, siltation, and industrial wastes as the tech- 
niques of modern river engineering can devise. 
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We in the AFL-CIO have a direct stake in a full-scale pro 
to attack the problem of our polluted rivers. Our stake is that of 
citizens who consume water, and who, in increasing numbers seek 
recreation among our lakes and streams. Labor’s stake is also that 
of workers in many industries which locate where there are sources 
of water for their manufacturing processes. 

We regard the modest program begun by the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act of 1956 as having shown its worth already, in 
spite of the efforts of this administration to squeeze it dry by recom- 
mending a drastic cut in appropriations of grants-in-aid for fiscal 


The 1956 act has shown that we can attain broad gains in decon- 
taminating the water in our streams and that the goals of relatively 
full use of these waters can be reached if we recognize its importance 
to every American and do not shortsightedly place the value of a 
dollar at a higher premium than the health and well-being of our 
citizens. 

We see in H.R. 3610 a challenge to this administration’s penny- 

inching ways with programs which aid peole, and its efforts at the 

hest of selfish interests to hand over entirely to the various States 
and individuals full responsibility for assuring their citizens an un- 
contaminated water supply—a task for which their resources are. 
inadequate, and a problem which is contemptuous of State boundary 
lines and is truly national in its dimensions. 

We believe that this enlarged program will, as the present modest 
one had already done, provide the real incentive through sorely 
needed technical and planning assistance, and financial aid, to stimu- 
late more State and local incentive to undertake water pollution 
abatement. facilities than any administration-inspired slogan of “do: 
it yourself”. 

Americans need the tools to wash their rivers clean of filth. Since 
the 1956 act was passed they have demonstrated this. 

~The rise in needs for public services due to the rise in huge urban 
agglomerations and the upward spiral in population is proceeding 
at a rate beyond the capacity of single municipalities and single 
States to cope with them. , 

_ That is why this kind of legislation is needed as an attack on the 
filth—human and industrial—which is now carried in many of our 
major rivers. We feel that establishment of an Office of Water Pollu- 
tion Control within the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is a constructive step forward. It will give proper recognition 
to the need for an aggressive nationwide program in pollution abate- 
ment, and, equally important, recognition of the decisive part that 
water plays in our national existence. 

The AFL-CIO also wishes to endorse strongly the provision now 
in the 1956 act, and carried forward to H.R. 3610, that workers em- 
om by contractors or subcontractors on projects for which grants 
will be made under provisions of H.R. 3610 will be paid the prevail- 


wage under the Davis-Bacon Act. 
he AFL-CIO Executive Council’s February statement on natural 
resources says that: — 


‘Land, water, and energy constitute the material foundations upon which our 
civilization rests. Without them we could not exist. ° 
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The capacity and growth potential of our national economy depend largely 
on how well we provide now the forward-looking policies and programs fully 
to conserve, develop, manage and utilize our great but not unlimited stockpile 


of natural resources. 


We endorse H.R. 3610 as carrying out in a specific program the 
spirit of the philosophy just expressed, and urge that it be enacted 


by this session of the Congress without inclusion of any restrictive 


amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to amend my remarks by quoting from 
the resolution adopted at the last convention of the AFL-CIO, which 
was held in 1957. It is Resolution 121, entitled “The Attack on 
Federal Aid to State and Local Governments,” I think it is germane 
to the subject matter and I have just got several quotes here which 
I would like to put into the record. 

Mr. Buarnik. You may proceed. 

Mr. Curran (reading) : 

The State and local governments, as a whole, have not been shirking their own 
responsibilities to try to raise more revenue to meet the explosive postwar rise 
in public service demands. Between 1948 and 1956 they increased their own 
yearly expenditure from money they raised themselves from less than $13 billion 
to over $33 billion, a rise of 111 percent. To pay for this tremendous expendi- 
ture growth State and local tax collections were pushed up to 96 percent in the 
course of the last 8 years while State and local debt has skyrocketed 162 percent. 
What is more, both State and local taxes and indebtedness continue to go up. 

Although the cost of all of the Federal grants-in-aid represent less than 50 
percent of the Federal budget, their continuance and expansion are vitally 
important if our most hard-pressed States and localities are to continue to 
perform essential public services. The so-called economy lobby, nonetheless, 
wants to end the Federal grant programs entirely. 


Further quotes from our resolution concerning States righters’. 


attacks, are as follows: 


The States righters’ attack on the Federal grants-in-aid—like their attack 
on the regulatory bodies of the Federal Government—has not been launched to 
strengthen the ability of State and local governments to more effectively fulfill 
their growing responsibilities. It has been conceived solely to serve the special 
interests of weaithy co.porations and individuals who view all Federal ex- 
| cuts as potential tax saving opportunities for themselves: Therefore 

t 

Resolved, That the second constitutional convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, recognizing that: 

In our industrialized society, millions of families now migrate across State 
and local buundaries every year and the volume and quality of public services 
everywhere affects the welfare of us all; and that 5 


Higher minimum educational, health and welfare standards for all Americans - 


are desirable not only because we are a humane and generous people and the 
richest nation in the world, but also are essential because the security of the 
Nation is deeply involved ; and that 

Experience has amply demonstrated that many States and localities do not 
have sufficient financial resources to provide minimum public service standards 
for their citizens through no fault of their own; and that 

Only the Federal Government is sufficiently powerful to insure and adequate 
and just tax contribution from corporate profits and the incomes of the wealthy 
to help support minimum public service needs throughout the Nation. 


It is the reasoned view of the AFL-CIO that if State and local governments 


are to be strengthened in the performance of their essential functions, Federal 
grant programs must be improved and extended, not destroyed. The effort to 
undermine the Federal grant system, when necessity dictates that, in fact, it 
should be enlarged, is false economy this Nation and ill afford. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for giving me the 
opportunity to appear here this afternoon to present the AFL-CIO 
position on this important piece of legislation. 
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~ Mr. Buatnrx. Thank you for a very clear-cut statement and one 
effectively presented to the committee. Thank you, very much. 

~ Qur last witness is Mr. Michael Nadel, assistant secretary, Wilder- 
ness Society, Washington, D.C. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL NADEL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
WILDERNESS SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Napet. Mr. Chairman, I am Michael Nadel, assistant executive 
secretary of the Wilderness Society, a national, private, nonprofit 
conservation organization with members in all 50 States, and in other 
countries. The society’s headquarters are in Washington, D.C. 

We are proud to have been among those who joined in the effort 
which resulted in the enactment of a Federal law to aid the States in 
the control of water pollution. We rejoice that this significant act 
was an instrument of great benefit to the entire Nation, and that it 
has been so demonstrated. 

The needs of our municipalities for sewage treatment works have 
multiplied. Many communities have suddenly, and without prepa- 
ration, become aflluent with increase of population and increase of 
industrial plants. Their economic resources are not adequate to cope 
with the new situation—a new situation possibly even superimposed 
over already inadequate facilities to meet modern sanitation 

uirements. 

n addition, there are still many communities in the backwaters of 
our social and industrial age that need encouragement to take their 
first strong step in the direction of modern sanitation. I think we 
would a, that weakness in community sanitary structures is a 
peril to the whole Nation. | ; 
In these circumstances we are especially grateful that a measure 
e H.R. 3610 is the subject of this public hearing—a measure de- 
signed to amend Public Law 660 to provide for an increase in Federal 
grants for construction of municipal sewage treatment works. We 
are pleased that the bill provides also for the establishment of an 
Office of Water Pollution Control within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Water pollution is not only a direct menace to health and to the 
economy, but it has an impact upon the recreational resources which 
nourish our minds and bodies. 

Almost any one of us can see this demonstrated in an all too graphic 
way in our own suburban communities. The runs in our narrow 
stream’ valley parks bear warning signs not to touch the water for 
fear of contamination. On the Potomac River at Mount Vernon the 
official greeting at the dock to all visitors who come to the national 
shrine is in the form of a warning against contact with the water. 
The stench that presides at this location is both literal and figurative. 
What a national and international advertisement. 

Because of pollution and uncleanliness along the streams, lak 
and coastal waters of our cities and towns, we are obliged to wise 
farther and farther to outlying areas for = swimming, boating, 

icnicking, and camping. The increase of this outward pressure 
or recreational living room can seriously tax the capacity of our few 
remote wilderness areas, which have the function of general watershed 
protection as well as educational, recreational, and spiritual benefits. 
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Remote wilderness areas, as Howard Zahniser, executive secretary 

and editor of the Wilderness Society, remarked at a hearing last year 
before the Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors on the same _" 
as the present hearing— 
“are and, of course, properly should be open to all who enjoy the kind of re- 
freshment which they offer. But for those who do not seek out the remote 
areas, but enjoy the type of outdoor recreation afforded by natural areas close 
to their homes, we should supply such opportunities. Cleaning up our polluted 
waters will provide these opportunities in lakes, streams, and coastal waters 
neighboring our cities and towns.” 


Across all America the health, welfare, and happiness of our 
people are threatened by existing water pollution, and the threat 
increases as the population increases and as industrial ministrations 
to ease of living become daily more inventive. 

Our municipalities gravely need assistance and incentives to cope 
with the cailiag lication of their sewage and water pollution problems, 
It is our belief that the enactment of H.R. 3610, and faithful com- 
pliance with its provisions, will point the way | out of the dilemma. 

I am grateful, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of offering these 
remarks in behalf of the Wilderness Society. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Nadel, thank you for your statement. We 
greatly appreciate the splendid support your society has given this 
committee on all matters of water pollution, conservation, eet 
tion, and proper utilization of our resources. 


_ Are there any 
response. ) 
there meg other witnesses who have any statements to present 
: response. ) 
e hearings will be continued tomorrow morning at 10 o ‘clock, 


during which time we hope to be able to complete the list of witnesses. 
The hearings for today are hereby adjourned. 


(Thereupon, at 5:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to re- 


convene at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 19, 1959. 


ow —we 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commirrer ON Puslic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 
- The committee met, pursuant to adjournment at 10 a.m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John A. Blatnik presiding. — 
ar Buatntk. The House Public Works Committee will come to 
order. 

We are meeting for further public hearings on H.R. 3610, a bill to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1956. 

The Chair will make a poles announcement. Yesterday we 
had a very fine daylong hearing. The afternoon session lasted to 
almost 5:30, since we had permission from the Speaker to sit while 
there was general debate on the Federal aid to airports bill. How- 
ever, the House is going in session at 11 o’clock this morning for an 
early vote on amendments to the airport bill. So we are somewhat 
squeezed for time. I merely announce this to determine if those wit- 
nesses who are from Washington would not mind deferring their 
testimony to a later date. One more day of hearings will be held 
after the Easter recess, approximately on April 8. We are trying to 
accommodate those who are from out of town and especially those 
who have waited since yesterday to be heard. 

May the Chair suggest to today’s witnesses that because of the time 
limitation and since we do have considerable information on the sub- 
ject, that you summarize those parts of your testimony which you feel 
we have already heard, in order to avoid a pana and touch on the 
specific points that contain new material and show the new experience 

ined during the past 3 years that Public Law 660 has been in effect. 

at will help a great deal. 

We will open this morning’s testimony with our good friend, who 
has afforded us such splendid assistance in the past and always makes 
an excellent witness, Dr. Spencer Smith, from Washington, D.C. 

We welcome you this morning, Dr. Smith. You may proceed and 
your full statement will be included in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SPENCER SMITH, CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
NATURAL RESOURCES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Sutra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, we 

would like permission to file a more detailed statement within a week. 

My testimony this morning will be a summary and only the high- 

lights of the material, which we will formulate in more detail, and, I 

Suspect, in more articulate fashion than we will suggest to you here 

this morning. 
95 
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Mr. Biatnrx. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Dr. Smiru. I am Dr. Spencer M. Smith, J r., secretary of the Citi- 

zens Committee on Natural Resources. This is a group made up of 
what we think are some of the outstanding conservationists in the 
country. Their pookeemnnds are quite varied. Their backgrounds are 
such that they come from almost every professional walk of life. We 
have biologists and teachers, lawyers, publishers, economists, busi- 
nessmen, and so forth. 
_ This organization, quite candidly, I should state to you at the outset, 
is a lobbying organization. It is an organization formed as a result 
of the lobbying acts, because many of the oldline conservationists felt 
that this new act impinged upon their activities in such fashion that 
would endanger their tax status. Therefore, we formed a Citizens 
Committee in order to do a lobbying job for conservation 
organizations, 

Jnder those terms we make the necessary reports and in fact the 
easiest thing we do is to report the money we have. The difficult 
thing is getting the money to report. But, basically, it is contribu- 
tions which are not tax deductible which keep the committee going. 

With that preface I would like simply to state we are here in very 
strong support of H.R. 3610, the amendment to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. As we visualize the bill at the present time it 
represents about four or five major changes in the Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

As most of you know, and more for my own orientation rather 
than that of the committee’s, may I simply state that the Federal 

vernment in matching funds will pay under the new proposal 
$500,000 or 30 percent of the project, Shichaver is the lesser. This of 
course raises this amount from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Then also this new measure allows the communities to build joint 
rojects and to have double the amount of funds they are able to get 
rom the Federal Government as compared to what they would get 

if it were two separate projects. This is a provision which cities in 
the situation such as the Twin Cities may employ. I do not know 
that they are doing so, but this would bea suggestion, 

Also, where States have not used funds allocated to them, perhaps 
because they are not in a position due to heavy pappieticn increases or 
heavy industrial wastes, the bill provides also for reallocation of 
these funds by the Surgeon General to areas of need. 

Another point is that the total amount is raised from $50 million 
a year for 10 years, or a total of $500 million, to the present proposal 
of $100 million a year for 10 years, or a total of $1 billion. 

In addition to that the bill sets forth something which I think is 
most important and which we have needed—the provisions for a Com- 
mission on Water Pollution Control in the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department. We strongly support this. Certainly a fune- 
tion this important must have day-to-day considerations and must be 
watched and shepherded. We feel it isa very important and strength- 
ening provision of the act. ‘ 

It is almost like carrying coals to Newcastle to come before this 
committee and try to ongue the need for this bill. There is no need 
on my part to duplicate the testimony which I am sure all of you have 
booed previously and which is so well known to you at time, 


> 
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The only thing I want to do is highlight the perspective again by 
reporting that in the last 35 years wastes pac ag? treated increased 
to the equivalent of waste of 15 million people. That is from indi- 
vidual pollution alone. That is what the popalstion expansion can do. 

Also, prior to the enactment of Public Law 660 we found we had 
a tremendous remedial problem because of the backlog of the States 
involved. If our industrial expansion is going to mean the equivalent 
of 60 million people in terms of pollution units then we know the 
problem is ach egregious. 

I wonder if any of you gentlement have had the opportunity as it 
has been mine to testify or sit before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. The groups that come before this committee are 
representative of various political ag acing and many different 
economic philosophies, but on one thing they seem to be in almost 
unanimous agreement. The labor unions, business enterprises, farm 
organizations, and cooperatives all a that our governmental and 
private policies should be oriented to the expansion. 

The committee sits and makes the statement that certainly the re- 
sponsibility of this committee is to Fag for this expansion. So 
there seems to be no disagreement and, in fact, there is almost unanim- 
ity that we are going to have expansion. Now, if we have expansion, 
of course, this means a tremendous drain on resources. 

When I testified before the Committee on Appropriations, Senator 
Carl Hayden, chairman of the committee, made this statement: He 
said, “I have heard for many, many years testimony on the problems 
of water and I suggest to you that perhaps, the most dear resource 
that we may have in the future, which rivals uranium or any of the 
other problems we are now facing, is that of clean water.” And he 
repeated himself and said, “I emphasize—clean water.” 

think certainly the a priori logic, so to speak, seems to indicate 
this need. It seems almost everyone has recognized it. The Chair- 
man of the President’s own committee strongly supported it and 
indicated the necessity of increasing the amount appropriated to 
combat this problem. 

As the distinguished chairman of this committee placed in the 
record on January 29, a poll of the Nation’s 50 States and Territories 

ublic health officials after experience with Public Law 660 indicated 
2 percent believed it was working properly and there was a greater 
need for Federal sewage treatment plants. 

General Bragdon of the President’s own Advisory Commission for 
Public Works has stated, and I would like to quote him briefly if I 
may: 

Most important of all our rivers will have to be clean and adequate treatment 
facilities installed to prevent upstream pollution. 

In addition to this expert testimony members of the committee must 
have felt the growing pulse of the Nation on this, as many of us 
have. Many of our members and associates throughout the country 
are writing us and making inquiries showing their concern. It would 
seem to me that in the last 5 years no item has come up as a measure 
of conservation that has the unanimous approval this measure has. 
It is almost incredible to me that this measure has been recommended 
for a partial junking, let alonean increase. 
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‘We will possibly not have the opportunity to testify in any other 
forum and it seems to me appropriate to protest the suggestion that 
the administration cut funds already authorized from $50 million 
to $25 million. There is a clear-cut recommendation that as of June 
30, 1960, there will be a termination of these funds. 

_ Phe last time that the modification of Public Law 660, which em- 
braced many of the features in this bill, was before this committee 
there were three opposition witnesses to the best of my understand- 
ing—The National Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the administration. I cannot state the nature of the 
opposition as well as they can. I can only state for you my under- 
standing of their opposition which has been the classic opposition to 
grants-in-aid to the States by the Federal Government. 

First of all there has been some indication that some cities refuse 
to build plants they would normally build under private stimulus and 
with funds of municipalities. They are reluctant to build because 
they are sitting and waiting for Federal funds. Also, there is the 
general belief that perhaps this ought to be—it is a general belief 
among the witnesses I mentioned—that this ones to be a matter for 
individual States and localities and not one for Federal responsibility. 
‘As Isay, I think that these are classic arguments. 

Mr. Scuerer. What kind of arguments? 

Dr. Sarru. I say, classic. 

Mr. Scuerer. Oh. 

Dr. Smiru. In opposition to Federal expenditure of funds. 

Mr. Scuerer. They are pretty sound, though, to some Members. 

Dr. Smiru. I think they are as totally unsound as I see them. 

Mr. Scuerer. You disagree with them ? 

Dr. Smrrn. Oh, I disagree very strongly, sir. It seems to me it 
is always important that we look to some of the possibilities of what 
can be done. The opposition arguments that the cities should build 
these plants on their own seem to be somewhat vitiated. We can only 
ask what has restrained them from doing so all this time. Why 
has the problem gotten to these proportions if they are perfectly 
able to solve it? 

Mr. Broomrtetp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Dr. Smrru. Yes. 

Mr. Broomrterp. I would like to say one of the things is that the 
ey een contained in this bill is not adequate to do the job, and 
a lot of communities take the attitude, “We will wait until we 
_— tr. the Federal Government.” Don’t you think that is 
possible 

Dr. Smiru. If it were possible then there would be a diminution of 
funds expended for plant treatment; and just the opposite has been 
the case. As a matter of fact, we have $221 million that has been 
paid up to 1956 and in 1957 the amounts have been increased to $351 
million, and at the present time the figures for 1958 indicate it will 
come to $390 million. So it would not seem to me there has been 
great reluctance to use the grant-in-aid money. They used it. 

Mr. Scuzrer. Would you not attribute some of the failure of com- 
munities to act on the failure of State agree to pass stringent 
laws to compel municipalities to clean up their streams, and would you 
not attribute some of it to the lack of enforcement of existing laws? 
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- Dr. Smrru. I thing both of these are factors, Congressman. I do 
not think there is any question about it. 

Mr. Scuerer. You are familiar with the Ohio River Valley com- 
pact, are you not? 

Dr. Smrru. I do not know it in detail. I know the general import 
of it. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. The Ohio River Valley cities have acted under that 
compact, have they not, and they have gone ahead without any 
Federal help whatsoever and built their antipollution plants. 

Dr. Smrrn. Congressman, I think you put your finger on the point. 
There are States that are going to be able to do this, but in my judg- 
ment it isa national problem. If you havea stream that runs throug 
five or six States, maybe 20 communities can build municipal plants, 
but it does not take very many who are not building them to create 
a problem. I do not think the mere fact that some communities or 
some States are able to and have demonstrated their ability to do 
this is necessarily an argument against the passage of this legislation. 
My thinking on the matter is—— 

i. Scuerer. There was a will to do it in those States, was there 
not 

Dr. Smrru. I think there definitely was a will, but Congressman, 
I say it was—— 

r. Scuerer. But their wills were imposed on those that did not 
eomply with the law. 

Dr. Smiru. I say to you quite honestly the will is important and 
one of the necessary ingredients, but the wherewithal to do so is also 
important. I submit some of these States simply do not have the 
economic resources to accomplish this. 

_ Mr. Scuerer. You mean they are better off than the Federal Gov- 
ernment financially ¢ 

Mr. Bratnik. The Chair does not mean to interrupt these perti- 
nent questions, but—— 

Mr. Scuerer. I cannot reconcile his eeetnoneys 

Mr. Buarnik. But this witness is testifying largely in behalf of the 
resource and conservation groups. We had a spokesman for the As- 
sociation of State and Territorial Health Officers yesterday and an- 
other distinguished and prominent member, Mr. Milton Adams of 
Michigan, who is connected directly with the State organizations will 
testify today. They are in a better position to answer these very per- 
tinent questions you are raising. . 

I merely suggest this in order to use what little time we have left. 
We have several witnesses from out of town we would like to hear this 
morning before we go into session at 11 o’clock. 

Dr. Smiru. Let me summarize my comments here. I simply come 
back to the point in question, the statements of the able Congressman 
notwithstanding, that the problem is significant. It is still impor- 
tant even if we wait for the will or for the enforcement by the 48 
individual States. I suspect that we are going to have by that time 
a most egregious national situation in regard to pollution. 

Gentlemen, my own feeling is simply this. I think I know what is 
going to happen and I know it is always risky when you enter into 
conjecture. If this legislation is not acted upon, or if the President’s 
mandate to cut it back to $25 million is undertaken, I think we will 
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go right back until the problem of pollution becomes so bad that you 
will need a crash program. And anyone worrying about Federal 
money is aware of what happens in a crash program. You spend $10 
with less concern than you spend $1 when it is properly planned, and 
my judgment is this is what we are heading for. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. We have discussed it 
with the States and the fact is that sewage treatment facilities in- 
creased significently through grants-in-aid. I am a little bit sur- 
prised at the administration approach to this because it is part and 
parcel of the administration’s appeal on partnership in projects. 
Grants-in-aid under the Constitution are as old as any Federal-State 
governmental relations that I know of. This partnership has been 
effective. It has worked. And I can’t quite conceive why we are not 
letting it work and come to its full potential to meet one of the most 
serious problems I think which is going to affect industry, recreation, 
and perhaps even the basic health of many individuals throughout the 
country. 

I say once again regarding the potentiality that the States and cities 
ean handle this, I do not think they have—and I do not think some 
of them can. I think in many instances the individual States do not 
have the financial abilities to do it, because the respective States vary 
greatly in terms of their economic capacities. One State may have 
the most serious problems and have a lesser ability to handle them 
whereas another State may have great ability to handle its problems 
but have problems which are not quite so serious. 

If we break this national problem up geographically into pieces I 
think we are simply going into piecemeal efforts and you will not 
solve it on that basis. That concludes my summary, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Briatntx. Thank you, Dr. Smith. You can revise this or, if 
you have a prepared statement to submit, it will be made a part of 
the record. 

Dr. Smirn. I will within a week. 

Mr. Buatnrx. Our friend and colleague Clement Miller of the First 
District of California is here with Mr. George Difani representin 
the California Wildlife Federation. Would you please come forwa 
and present your witness, Mr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEMENT W. MILLER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Muuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I may, I would like to 
have Mr. George Difani, who is executive secretary of the California 
Wildlife Federation associate himself with me here. Realizing the 
strictures on your time and the emphasis you have placed on making 
out the local situation involved in each case as a supporting basis for 
the great amount of expert testimony you have had, I will try to 
confine my remarks in this direction. ; 

I am here this morning to add vigorous support for the Blatnik 
bill, H.R. 3610. There is eloquent testimony as to the demonstrable 
usefulness of this legislation. 

I sent out a questionnaire to the county health officers of my dis- 
trict. The response to this questionnaire was most gratifying. 
These are some of the things they had to say in response to it. 
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First, this legislation was an assist to our hard-pressed municipali- 
ties that are struggling with the demands placed on them by an ex- 
ploding population. This is particularly important in waste disposal 
works with its igh initial costs, and its hard-to-measure maintenance 
costs. I would like to quote from our Mendocino County Depart- 
ment of Health officer, Dr. C. Henry Murphy, in his letter of March 
6, wherein he said: 


Waterworks for municipalities have not been as much of a problem as sewage 
disposal. Sewage disposal has a high initial cost but to maintain the sewers 
and disposal plant is less costly. Sewage disposal is more difficult to measure. 
Water can be metered, payment can be assessed in proportion to use, which is 
not true of sewage works. 


I would request that this informative letter be made a part of the 
record if I may also add some additional data. 

Mr. Biarnix. Without objection it isso ordered. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


REGIONAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL BOARD, 
NortH COASTAL REGION, 
Santa Rosa, Calif., March 3, 1959. 
Hon. CLEMENT MILLER, 
First District of California, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN MILLER: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of Febru- 
ary 23 inviting my attention to your bill, H.R. 4458, a copy of which was en- 
closed with your letter. 

In complying with your request, I am unable to contact all of our board mem- 
bers on short notice to determine their attitude relative to the bill. However, 
our next board meeting is scheduled for the month of May and at that time the 
subject will be discussed. 

In the past it was the consensus of our board that Public Law 660 allocating 
80 percent grants from the Federal Government, providing the legal entity met 
certain criteria established by the Federal Government as well as the State 
Water Pollution Control Board, has been a definite incentive in the north 
coastal region for the construction of sewage treatment facilities to abate 
pollution problems. 

The following communities enjoyed 30 percent grants under Public Law 660 
which may of some interest to you: 


Del Norte County: city of Crescent City $108, 300 
Humbolt County: 
City of Arcata 102, 000 
City of Eureka 14, 000 
Loleta Sanitary District 18, 000 
Wildwood Sanitary District 52, 400 
Mendocino County: 
City of Ukiah 250, 000 
Ukiah Valley Sanitation District 137, 901 
City of Willits 47, 208 
Marin County : Tomalee Sewer Maintenance District 4, 845 


It is noted in your bill that you propose a maximum 30 percent grant not 
exceeding $500,000, whereas the present limitation is $250,000. It is the thought 
of some that if the $250,000 figure is maintained more communities will be in 
a position to participate from the funds appropriated for this purpose. 

We are fortunate in the north coastal area in having cleaned up all of our 
major sources of pollution in the past 8% years. We have a few minor cases 
that are in the process of being corrected. At the same time, we have upgraded 
the water quality of bays, lakes, and surface waters as well as the ground 
water basin by the process of issuing waste discharge requirements of conditions 
to be maintained in the waste disposal area for both domestic and industrial 
waste discharges. 
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You will note from the map of the north coastal region that our territory 
only covers a small portion of Marin County from Lagunitas watershed near 
Point Reyes taking in the east half of Tomalee Bay up to the Oregon line. We 
do not have Napa County in our region and only part of Sonoma. We have 
‘a very small north section of Lake County which does not include any major 
streams or lakes. We have all of Mendocino, Humboldt, and Del Norte Counties 
(which are in your district) as well as other counties that overlap into another 
congressional district. 

With reference to an up-to-date roster of members of our regional board and 
of the State board, the following is supplied for your information: 


} NORTH COASTAL REGIONAL BOARD MEMBERS 
Frank B. Sarles, chairman, Santa Rosa Lewis M. Foulke, Yreka 
Roy G. Wagner, vice chairman, Ukiah L. 8. McLean, M.D., Eureka 
Louis J. Foppiano, Healdsburg 

STATE WATER POLLUTION CONTROL BOARD MEMBERS 


A. M. Rawn, chairman, Los Angeles Don C. MeMillan, Pasadena 


DeWitt Nelson, vice chairman, Malcolm H. Merrill, M.D., Berkeley 
Sacramento Walter R. Schmid, Garden Grove 

Harvey O. Banks, Sacramento L. R. Seeman, Bakersfield 

Paul Beerman, San Diego G. Kelton Steele, Eureka 

Seth Gordon, Sacramento Jack H. Thornburg, Holtville 

William U. Hudson, Oakland Richard S. Whitehead, Santa Barbara 


W. C. Jacobsen, Sacramento 


In response to your request for the names of sanitation engineers and mem- 
bers of sanitary districts, the following information is supplied : 


SANITATION DISTRICT ENGINEERS 


ae F. Carpenter, civil engineer, 313144 Mendocino Avenue, Santa Rosa, 
- Frank B. Sarles, consulting engineer, 425 South E Street, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
McCandless & Jett, consulting engineers, P.O. Box 845, Menlo Park, Calif. 


LOLETA SANITARY DISTRICT 


M. E. Fork, chairman, Loleta. 
Paul Schmook, district engineer, Rio Dell. 


WILDWOOD SANITARY DISTRICT 


Pa Marchetti, Angelo Barsanti, Julio Rovia, Lindi Martinelli, Vico Albiani, 
Dell. 

Board of supervisors of each county are directors of sewer maintenance 
districts and sanitation districts. 

It is noted that you are inviting comments from city councils, city and county 
engineers, and health officers in your district, so this should pretty well cover 
the field. 

If there is any further information you desire, I shall be pleased to cooperate. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes, I remain 

Sincerely, 
G. SHACKLETON, Evecutive Officer. 


CouNTY OF MENDOCINO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Ukiah, Calif., March 6, 1959. 


Hon. Crem Miter, Member of Congress, 
First District, California, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE MILLER: I wish to thank you for your courtesy in 
sending a copy of bill H.R. 4458. This bill to amend the Water Pollution Control 
Act is of interest to many small communities in Mendocino County. A num- 
ber of small communities in this county have no public sewer or sewage treat- 
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ment plant. The residents need stimulation and help in getting adequate sewage 
disposal introduced into the area. Matching funds by Federal (or State) 
government is sometimes sufficient impetus. Except in unusual circumstances 
100 percent grants would be objectionable even to some of the residents of the 
area benefited. 

There are times that small districts with low assessed valuation have difficulty. 
selling bonds at a reasonable rate. If the Federal Government could insure 
reasonable bond issues at reasonable interest rates this might be more desirable 
than a 100 percent grant. 

Waterworks for municipalities has not been as much of a problem as sewage 
disposal. Sewage disposal has a high initial cost but to maintain the sewers 
and disposal plant is less costly. Sewage disposal is more difficult to measure. 
Water can be metered, payment can be assessed in proportion to use. There 
seems to be less need for Federal aid in the area of water supply than in sewage 
disposal. 

I would question the value in this bill of separating water pollution from the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Each time that a new office is set up outside of 
the existing structure, the States tend to duplicate the Federal plan. On the 
local level, the health department has responsibility for sewage disposal and 
potability of water. At the present time, this health department is working 
cooperatively with the California District Water Pollution Board, but there is 
sometimes a duplication of inspection done at the plant site. 

I appreciate the opportunity of writing this letter to you. 

I will be glad to supply more information or specific details if you are 
interested. 

Respectfully yours, é 
C. Henry Murpny, M.D., Health Officer. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 


March 18, 1959. 
Hon. CLEMENT W. MILLER, 


1385 House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Legislation to correct pollution imperative for preservation of the Pacific 
salmon fisheries. 


THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SEAFOOD INSTITUTE. 


Fort Brage, CALir., 


March 18, 1959. 
Hon. CLEMENT W. MILLER, 


135 House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently request enactment of legislation to protect rivers and streams from 
pollution. Salmon steelhead resources threatened with extinction. 

SALMON UNLIMITED, INc., 
Ray E. WELcH. 

Mr. Miter. Second, this legislation has proved to be a wonderful 
incentive to clean aeane northern California pollution problems. As 
is true of so many Federal programs, the carrot of 30 percent grants 
unlooses a flood of local activity that really magnifies the importance 
of the original stimulation. We have graphic proof of this from the 
regional water pollution board which parallels the First California 
Congressional District. 

A letter of March 3 from William Shackleton says : 


We are fortunate in the north coastal area * * * in having cleaned up all of 
our major sources of pollution in the past 8% years. We have a few minor 
cases that are in the process of being corrected. * * * At the same time, we 
have upgraded the water quality of bays, lakes, and surface waters as well as 
the ground water basin by the process of issuing waste discharge requirements 
of conditions to be maintained in the waste disposal area for both domestic and 
industrial waste discharges * * *. 


Thus, the Federal dollar becomes a catalyst for local interest and 
action. 
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Thirdly, the control of pollution serves the Nation as well as local 
needs. ‘Thousands upon thousands of citizens enjoy recreation in 
northern California. Pollution has been a major limiting factor in 
developing the fishing industry and recreation in general. The social 
costs of pollution to an entire region and hence to our nativnal 
structure are too well known to require elaboration. 

From my State an ardent sportsman, the executive secretary of the 
California Wildlife Federation and chairman of the pollution com- 
mittee of Salmon Unlimited, is here to give graphic evidence. From 

rsonal experience and from his official position, he can amply con- 
rm the social costs to this Nation of inadequate pollution control, 

I am grateful that he has been able to give his time to come here 
from California to testify. It is the most valuable and illuminatin 
kind of testimony we could receive. I trust that the committee will 
profit by his counsel. 

~ Of course I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that in my own 
experience in the First Congressional District in dealing with mayors 
and city councils, and so on, of this district, we have found a tremen- 
dous local effort has been made to satisfy their pollution problem. 
In my own town we are seeking desperately to solve the problem 
dumped on us by the inadequacy of our grandfathers to do something 
about that problem, and we are seeking support from Public Law 660. 
We desperately need this assistance even though our local effort is 
tremendous. ~ 

At the same time I wish to thank the chairman for giving me the 
privilege of ee | before the committee to add my voice in vigor- 
ous support of the Blatnik bill as a valuable adjunct to our national 
well-being as well as creating the circumstances for a more prosperous 
economy. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Biatnrx. Thank you, Mr. Miller. bi 

Mr. Mixuer. I now present to you Mr. George Difani. 

Mr. Brarntx. Mr. Miller, we appreciate your precise'statement and 
expressions in support of this legislation. Mr, Difani, we have your 
prepared statement. Will you proceed to explain the position of your 
organization, please. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. DIFANI, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CALIFORNIA WILDERNESS FEDERATION 


Mr. Drrant. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Public Works, I represent the California Wildlife Federation, the 
California affiliate of the National Wildlife Federation. The Cali- 
fornia federation is a private — corporation consisting of nine 
regional councils covering most of the State, with over 700 individual 
clubs embracing over 100,000 individual sportsmen conservationists. 

The California Wildlife Federation has established a policy of 
indorsing Federal legislation which grants funds to the States for 
pollution abatement. We therefore endorse H.R. 3610, H.R. 246. H.R. 
4458, and other measures which would amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to increase grants for construction of sewage 


treatment plants. 
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The California federation finds the experience in our State indicates 
support for the following provisions in H.R. 3610 and similar provi- 
sions in other proposed measures would improve the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

First. There is a definite need for increasing the authorization for 
sewage treatment works construction grants. to $100 million per year 
and $1 billion over a 10-year period. 

Second. Increase of amount of grant to a municipality. Contigu- 
ous municipalities which join together to construct sewage treatment 

lants could receive separate grants to cover up to 30 percent, or a 
500,000 maximum. 

Third. Public Health Service would be given authority to reallot 
a State’s unobligated funds for approved projects, rather than have 
these funds lapse at the end of the fund year. ‘This would insure 
maximum benetit from construction grant funds. 

Fourth. Creation of the Office of Water Pollution Control within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and headed up 
by a Commissioner and two assistants would provide the admin- 
istrative attention this program warrants. 

Mr. Chairman, you and the members of this committee are aware 
the use of public waters for the discharge of filthy waste is a disgrace. 
Polluting our waters endangers public health, renders these waters 
unfit for agricultural, industrial, or recreational use. 

I shall not take the time to document the case for water pollution 
control, but I feel it is pertinent briefly to outline the progress made 
in my State in pollution abatement as the result of- Federal grants 
to the State. 

In 1956-57 there were a total of 81 applications for grants. Funds 
needed for these 81 applications totaled $7,998,899. Twenty-two 
projects were certified to the U.S. Public Health Service; total funds 
granted to these oy res amounted to $2,053,325. 

In 1957-58 we had 64 applications. Total funds needed amounted 
to $8,079,892; 14 projects were certified; total funds granted to these 
projects amounted to $2,052,475. 

In 1958-59 there are 59 applicants; total funds needed amount to 
$7,821,703. Total funds available for this period are $2,048,825. To 
date there have been three applications certified. 

Mr. Brarnix. This amount of $2,048,825 is all Federal grant 
money, is it not? 

Mr. Dirant. That is correct. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Mumma. 

Mr. Mumma. When these projects were approved in 1956 and 1957, 
were they resubmitted in 1957 or 1958? 

Mr. Drrani. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Mumma. So it could become a cumulative matter, could it not? 

Mr. Durrant. That is correct. It is significant to report to you that 
contrary to statements made by opponents that these Federal funds 
would go to large communities who could well afford to build facili- 
ties without Federal assistance, the reverse is true in California. 

Of the 39 projects certified to date, 30 have been for communities 
of less than 10,000 population, 3 for populations of 10,000 to 25,000, 
and 6 for populations of 50,000 to 125,000. Our State water pollution 
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control board has set up regulations for processing applications. 
These have been changed from time to time as experience has been 
gained in determining the successful applicants. All Federal funds 
available to California under this grant program have been used. 

Applicants must have completed plans approved and_ project 
financing completed before certification. 

It is the considered opinion of many people in California that this 
grant program should continue and be expanded. Many small com- 
munities are now planning facilities with Federal grants in mind. 
To slow or stop the program now would set pollution abatement 
back several years. 

Mr. McFauu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or two to bring 
out some more pertinent information ? 

Mr. Brarnik. Mr. McFall. 

Mr. McFat.. First of al, I would like to thank Mr. Difani for 
coming and greet him as an old friend. I know he is well versed 
in the facts of water pollution in California and its effect upon our 
fish and game industry in that State. 

Mr. Difani, could you tell us from your own knowledge some of 
the effects of water pollution and water pollution control measures 
on the great fish and game industry in the State of California? Do 
you have any facts or any statements along this line? 

Mr. Drrant. Well, Congressman McFall, we do have, as I guess 
most of the States have, a great pollution problem, particularly in 
all of our streams as it affects fish. We are particularly concerned 
with the salmon run which is down lower than it has ever been in the 
history of the State. We feel a great deal of it is due to pollution 
of migratory streams, particularly the San Joaquin River which you 
are very familiar with in your district and the Sacramento River in 
Congressman Johnson’s district. They are problems which are being 


cleaned up pro, ively. 
We find fh titaieinen Baldwin’s area we have people fishin 
now along the bay on the freeway near Berkeley and hundreds of 
people are parking their automobiles there and fishing in the bay 
waters, whereas a few years ago people held their nose when they 
went by there on their way to San Francisco. 

Those are some of the changes in the various areas where we have 
had the conditions improved. We do have a great deal of other 
problems and I think these continuing applications will clean them 
up through Federal we But we are also concerned, of course, with 
the and expanding in our State, which 
puts a terrific burden on the areas which are trying to clean up their 
pollution problems.. We feel as these problems are taken care of, 
particularly the resources of fishing and recreation involved—I guess 
everyone is familiar with the increase in boating, which has a very 
definite effect on the desire of the people to use waters that are clean. 

Mr. McF aru. How large in dollars and cents, if you know, Mr. 
Difani, is this recreation fish and sport industry in the State of 
California ? 

Mr. Drrant. Well, those figures vary, John. We have been told 
by several surveys they amount to in the billions of dollars. It de- 
pends on what you add into it to make up the aggregate total. But 
with our increase in population and the water areas that are being 
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treated we are having more and more people go to outdoor recreation 
in the use of fishing and boating which can be further enhanced 
with the pollution program. 

Mr. Mitter. I might say in the Frist Congressional District, Mr: 
McFall, it is estimated in the Department of the Interior to be $75 
million a year direct. : 

Mr. MocFauu. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baupwin. Mr. 

Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr.. Batpwin. I would like to say that Mr. Difani is very widely 
known for the very valuable job he has done in the California. wild- 
life federation and I am personally pleased to join with my colleagues 
on this committee to welcome him in coming before us as he did when 
Public Law 660 was up for consideration. 

Mr. Difani, I supported Public Law 660 and the Federal grants 
in it. I asked some questions yesterday and I wanted to do it again 
today. The original theory of. Public Law 660 was to give priority 
to the small communities, as you know. 

Mr. Drrant. That. is right. 

Mr. Batpwin. Because we felt there were more small communities 
that could not obtain funds from other sources than there would be 
large communities. As I see the schedule of a crrmee for past 
years, in the first year of the act, there were 81 applications for grants 
out of which 22, or approximately one-quarter were filled. In the 
next year there were 64 applications out of which 14 were filled, or 
less than one-quarter. In the third year there have been 59 applica- 
tions and 3 so far have been filled. 

I know in my own congressional district we have had applications 
made every year about two or three times.as many as could be filled. 
I had the feeling that we should set up priorities and not change the 
total amount per year we would allocate under the proposed bill but 
say as long as there are ——— still unfilled under $250,000 that 
those applications should be given priority. Then if the State fills 
those applications then we can allow the State to go to $500,000. 

The thought I had in mind by doing so is we would continue to give 
preference to the small communities, which was our thought when we 
passed the first bill on this. Secondly, we would take care of more 
communities with the same amount of funds. 

Do you have any reaction or thought as to whether we should con 
tinue to give yiness to the small communities and not changing the 
total amount? This bill would double the total amount available but 
would continue to give priority to the small communities. . 
© Mr. Dirani. Congressman Baldwin, I think there are hopes of in- 
creasing the allocation to the States with the Blatnik bill, if the total 
amount is increased to $100 million. We are thoroughly in accord 
with that provision in the bill. I think the figures on the trend in 
our State as to the number of applications indicates we would well 
spend the amount of money allocated to the State if the increase is 
granted as. carried in the bill. 

In reference to small communities, I think we should continue to 
favor small communities, because actually they are the hardest hit 
with increasing population. I think they seen. help more than the 


larger communities who have a broader tax base and are in a better 
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ition to finance disposal plants and other facilities. That has 
n — by the record. 

I think actually our State board in its formula for determining suc- 
cessful applicants recognizes that in the point system they have 
adopted. the hearings I have attended of the State board when 
they were working up this formula to determine the successful ap- 

licant, they recognized that, and I think they should continue to. 

ut with the expansion of funds, if it is made available, then I think 
we should begin to encourage larger communities by a change in the 
formula to have a more favorable position in the point system. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Thank you very much, Mr. Difani and thank you, 
Congressman Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Chairman, I request permission to introduce into 
the record additional letters from the county boards of health, which 
I have received. 

Mr. Buiarnix. If you will submit those to the committee, we have 
considerable correspondence which we will include together followin 
all of the testimony in the record. All of the letters will be includ 
in that group. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to welcome Mr. Difani 
here also on his visit in support of H.R. 3610. We have a real prob- 
lem out there. We have a very fine resource and his organization has 
done a lot to help uscorrect this situation. 

Mr. Buatrnix. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Aucutnctoss. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buarnux. Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Auciine.oss. 1 merely want to say I am very much impressed 
with the testimony of Mr. Difani and I am particularly impressed 
with the way they take care of the small communities in California. 
I hope that the rest of the country will follow suit. 

Mr. Buatnik. I thank the gentleman. 

Our next witness is Mr. M. James Gleason, Commissioner of Mult- 
omen County, Ore., representing the National Association of County 

cials. 

Mr. Gleason, we welcome you. Like Mr. Difani you came clear 
across the breadth of the United States to be with us this morning, 
We deeply regret that this unexpected shift in time has so seriously 
restricted the time we hoped would be available for all of you. 

Will you please take the chair? 


STATEMENT OF M. JAMES GLEASON, COMMISSIONER, MULTNOMAH 
COUNTY, OREG., APPEARING FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Gieason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BiatniK. Will you proceed, Mr. Gleason, please? 

Mr. Girason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is M. James 
Gleason. I ama Commissioner for Multnomah County, Oreg., and 
chairman of the tricounty authority, comprising the Oregon counties 
of Multnomah, Clackamas and Washington. I am a member of the 
National Association of County Officials, (NACO), vice chairman of 
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its natural resource committee and vice president of the NACO west- 
ern regional district. I appreciate your kind invitation to testify this 
morning on behalf of the nearly 6,000 elected and appointed county 
officials from 47 States who compose the membership of NACO. 

The National Association of County Officials speaks, essentially, for 
counties and their citizens. However, we at once recognize that the 
crucial subject of these proceedings touches and affects the health and 
welfare of every American. This committee has earned the gratitude 
of the people of this Nation by its unwavering dedication to the pro- 
gram embodied in the subject legislation. Having seen firsthand the 
great and almost immediate benefits of that program, I firmly believe 
that these sessions will make further contribution to the life abundant 
for all our 

The bill, H.R. 3610, would double the size of the present grant pro- 
gram for the construction of waste treatment plants by increasing the 
maximum grant for any one project from the present $250,000 to 
$500,000 and by increasing Federal appropriations to a rate of $100 
million a year each year fora 10-year period. This should perpetuate 
and bolster the program by increasing construction to the $575 mil- 
lion level necessary to adequately abate water pollution in this coun- 
try. By thus breathing new life into the fight on water pollution, the 
bill, LR. 3610, seeks to achieve a goal long and steadfastly advocated 
by NACO as an unwavering sonny The NACO American county 
(sec. 8-3) recommends: 


STREAM POLLUTION 


Stream pollution is a national problem that has greatly reduced the amount 
of usable water available for agriculture, industrial, and local water supply 
purposes. In many cases this pollution is of an interstate nature and quite 
beyond the economic capacity of local governments to control. Therefore we 
believe that there is justification for Federal assistance to counties und other 
local agencies in the construction of local sewage treatment facilities and we 
strongly recommend that the Congress and the Federal Administration make 
— sufficient funds to implement this part of the Water Pollution Control 

I might say too, Mr. Chairman, that we feel that the provisions of 
H.R. 3610 which would allow reallocation of funds into other States 
in those cases when a State did not use its total allotment is a sig- 
nificant step forward. Likewise, the provision which would permit 
local units to band together to construct a single areawide sewa 
treatment facility and receive Federal aid proportionally is a much- 
needed and foresighted development. The National Association of 
County Officials heartily endorses:both vital measures. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier this week while in Washington attending the 
historic sessions of the National Association of County Officials First 
National Urban County Congress, I had the brief opportunity to look 
through two new Government publications concerning sewage treat- 
ment works in the United States. The studies cast some interesting 
additional light on the stimulating effect Federal grants have had on 
the construction of vitally needed pollution abatement facilities. The 
first of these publications is Public Health Service publication No. 
ae entitled, “Statistical Summary of Sewage Works in the United 

tates. 

On page 27 of this report, for example, I find that in 1957, 99 
percent of all sewered communities in the United States had popula- 
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tions of less than 100,000. The second publication I refer to is Public 
Health Service publication No. 633 entitled, “Sewage Treatment 
Works Contract Awards 1952-1957.” 

On page 13 of this publication I find that contract awards for 
sewage treatment works serving communities of less than 100,000 

pulation jumped from a 1952-56 annual average of $106 million to 

193 million in 1957. Significantly, 1957 was the first full year of the 
grants-in-aid program. This represents an increase of 82 percent 
over the previous 5-year average and 56 percent over the previous 
high of $124 million experienced in 1956. Since over 95 percent of 
all Federal grants have gone to communities in this population group, 
there can be no doubt but that this substantial increase in construc- 
tion has been due to Federal grants-in-aid. 

- It was my privilege to preside over a hard-working panel at the 
Urban County Congress devoted to water pollution control facilities. 
I can assure this committee, after hearing 2 solid hours of discussion 
by county leaders from all over the country charged with the responsi- 
bility of protecting the people from the menace of polluted water, 
that county officers feel that it is absolutely imperative that the 
ro. go forward as revitalized in the bill, H.R. 3610. The urgent 
Heli rations of the Urban County Congress demonstrated only too 
clearly the belief of county water pollution control officials that any 
— providing less stimulation than H.R. 3610 would create a real 
ealth hazard to populous urban counties. 

My experience as a commissioner in Multnomah County, Oreg., 
and a chairman of the tricounty authority (Multnomah, Clacka- 
mas, and Washington) testifies conclusively to the real grassroots 
value of the Federal water pollution control program. Frankly, it 
is not too pleasant to think what the picture might now be in our area 
were it not for the impetus provided by Federal assistance in com- 
bating water pollution. 

Peony 1957, Multnomah County, acting for the tricounty authority 

2? Purchased capacity and operates two small sewerage 
ants. 
e (2) Enlarged a trunk in cooperation with the city of Port- 
land and private developer to provide capacity for a subur- 
ban district. 
(3) Formed four sewage districts which are now under con- 
_ struction or in operation. 

(4) Contracted with the cities of Gresham and Fairview, and 
the Union Pacific Railroad, to provide service to 1,000 acres of 
residential and industrial development. : 

(5) Purchased land for the pumping station site and the 
permanent treatment plant site. 

(6) Purchased land for a 15,000 population capacity interim 
treatment plant site. 

(7) Completed contract discussions with the West Slope Sani- 
tary District to jointly build an interim treatment plant and 
sewers and connecting intercepters for a potential 10,000 
population. 

8) Begun contract discussions with the cities of Beaverton 
and Portland to treat some of their sewage. 
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(9) Completed engineering contracts for the design and in- 
spection of one 15,000-population and one 10,000-population treat- 
ment plants, and the intercepting sewers for them. 

(10) Begun planning with the Oak Lodge Sanitary District to 

rovide them with pumping and treatment facilities. 

The total cost of this construction is in excess of $4,500,000. Be- 
cause of the staggering cost burden financing is, and probably will 
continue to be, our most complex problem. And that is why the help 

rovided by H.R. 3610 means so much to us. At the same time we 
ellevs that local communities must not depend entirely on Federal 
aid for needed public projects and in line with that outlook we have 
endeavored to secure State legislation allowing adequate financing on 
the local level. The funds provided by H.R. 3610 will assist us and 
stimulate us to vigorous action when-our own finances are strained 
to the breaking point but with the public health and safety still in 
jeopardy because the job is not finished. 

onclusion: The bill, H.R. 3610, is a vitally needed measure and 
should be enacted to insure that the American people will no longer 
be confronted with the peril of contaminated water. The National 
Association of County Officials supports and recommends its passage. 

I thank you again for this opportunity to appear before you. I 
will endeavor to answer, to the i of my ability, any questions that 
you may have. 

- Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like for just a few minutes to talk on 
robably the area I know best, which is the northwestern corner of 

on. 

We have in our drainage system, of course, the Columbia and Willa- 

mette Rivers. We are faced with a serious pollution problem there. 

The citizens of this area are and have been seriously concerned with 

and are working with the means which we have to catch up with and 

attempt to control this program. 

Previous to the passage of this act, the area surrounding the city of 
Portland has had and is having a tremendous growth in population, 
and is having a very, very real and serious pollution problem. Part 
of this problem is caused because a great deal of the area which 
should drain into one or possibly two plants has been so sparsely 
settled that no one community working alone has had the financial 
ability to construct the type of plant that will take care not only of 
pollution at the present time, but the anticipated pollution over the 
course of he next few years. The program as it has progressed to 
date in our area has generated so much enthusiasm amongst the 
various communities that there are districts forming and bond issues 
‘worwed to take advantage of this act to work out a program that will 

ave some $5 million worth of construction in it this year. 

In the immediate future there will be some more districts and com- 
munities joining together, working toward a completed system that 
will serve the entire area of some 150 square miles in and surround- 
ing the city of Portland, comping some 10 incorporated cities, and 


better than 100 square miles of unincorporated area. 


Much of this now is unable to be built _ because of the hardpan 
construction and the hardpan situation, w 
construction of individual sewage plants. 


ich does not allow for the 
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Through the able administration of the State health authorities the 
granting of funds under this pro, has greatly stimulated the op- 
eration of sewage abatement. We anticipate within the next 2 3, 4, 
or 5 years that this plan can be completed so as to be able com letely 
to furnish sewage disposal for the entire metropolitan area of the city 
of Portland, and to a great extent the surrounding area flowing into 
the Columbia and Willamette Rivers. We are working on this with 
the complete help of the State sanitary authorities in the very wise 
and very just administration of this current grant program. 

Mr. Buatnr&k. Thank you very much, Mr. Gleason. e appreciate 
your cooperation and your patience in standing by and cooperating 
with us this morning. 2 : 

Mr. Huwy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have incorporated with 
his statement the policy statement of the Nationa) Association of 
County Officials dealing with stream pollution. 

Mr. LaTNIK. What page of the document is that on ? 

Mr. Hotz. It is section 8 under Natural Resources. 

Mr, BuatntK, Section 8, Natural Resources, subsection 8-3, Stream 
pollution of the official policy statement of the National Association 
of County Officials will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Srream PoLiuTIon 
Stream pollution is a national problem that has greatly reduced the amount 
of usable water available for agriculture, industrial and local water supply 
purposes. In many cases this pollution is of an interstate nature and quite 


beyond the economic capacity of local governments to control. Therefore, we 

believe that there is justification for Federal assistance to counties and other 

local agencies in the construction of local sewage treatment facilities and we 

Strongly recommend that the Congress and the Federal administration make 

pupilanie sufficient funds to implement this part of the Water Pollution control 


Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Milton P. Adams, executive secretary of the 
Michigan Water Resources Commission. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON P. ADAMS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION, STATE OF MICHIGAN, LAN- 


SING, MICH. 


Mr. Apams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Adams is well known to the committee and has 
been a great help to us for many, many years in the past. We ap- 
preciate your patience in standing by. 1 know you will do a good job 
as cleanup man on any technical problems we may have. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. My statement which 
should be distributed here now is given from the standpoint both as 
a State administrator in Michigan and, secondly, as a reporter of the 

ll which I took of all of the States and of the interstate people last 

ember for the purpose of assembling information at the 5 ads 
ber meeting of the Water Pollution Advisory Board. 

In my paper throughout in everything I have said I have tried to 
differentiate as to which cap I have been wearing when I said it, but 
I have tried to consolidate in this paper my State and professional 
association and the Advisory Board. 
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The Advisory Board’s meeting of last December has been variously 
reported and have here official copies of the report to the Surgeon 
General, which I think each of you have had. It has been reported in 

rt. Also the resolutions adopted. I have five or six copies of that. 

Then I have here a list of photographs which I think graphically 
portray much of what has been said. If I could have a little as- 
sistance here and that distributed while I talk, please, I will begin. 

Having appeared before you twice within the past month without 
visible evidence of success, I am here to try again. We never give 
upinour State. 

Your hearings this week dea) with proposals to amend Public Law 
660 of the 84th Congress, second session. The 1948 act which it re- 
placed did not work. Had the States been able to go it alone, no de- 
mands would have arisen for the 1956 act. It is virtually a “treasure” 
in legislative accomplishment. f Without the vision and _ sustained 
effort of your subcommittee chairman, John A. Blatnik, { doubt its 
enactment would have taken place. His contribution has been rec- 
ognized On Numerous occasions throughout the Nation by friends of 

While recognizing the primary responsibilities and rights of the 
States to prevent and control pollution, Public Law 660 seeks to attain 
its objective through creation of a working relationship between Fed- 
eral, State and interstate agencies. Sewage and wastes from munici- 
palities and industries provide most of the problems to be solved. __ 

The Federal contribution to this joint effort as authorized by this 
act consists of necessary financial assistance to States and municipali- 
ties as well as leadership, pesca, Sere research results necessary to 
the solution of certain problems. Finally, a re hand” is pro- 
vided toward the solution of such interstate problems that are not 
within the power or disposition of certain States to undertake. 

This joint effort must succeed if the water resources of the Nation 
are to serve its growing population and industries, its recreation, fish- 
agriculture, and many other needs. 

ring each year this committee deals with problems of rivers and 

harbors, navigation, flood control, highways and TVA, among others. 
I can concede to none of these, vital as they are to our Nation’s future, 
| sneer importance than that of water pollution control. It is only 

rough effective joint accomplishment in this field that waters once 
used can be made to serve the Nation’s needs over and over again. We 
have no other choice. Water resources are relatively fixed in amoun 
being controlled by the surplus of annual precipitation over nat 
and artificial losses. 

Joint accomplishment under Public Law 660 is still on trial. A few 
would be willing to see it fail. Some individual, corporate, and gov- 
ernmental indifference hinders its success. Lack of recognition of the 
peony necessity of waters of acceptable quality to serve the Nation’s 

ture blurs the vision of many. 

The most disturbing factor right now is a reported Bureau of the 
Budget recommendation. It proposes a crippling cut not found else- 
where in the Health, Education, and Welfare appropriation. Public 
Law 660 authorized $50 million per year of construction grant funds 
for a 10-year period. We of the States have relied on that authoriza- 
tion. The Bureau’s recommendation scraps this understanding. It 
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reduces the amount to $20 million for fiscal 1960 and nothing there- 
after. The States are told, they may provide for their own construc- 
tion grants in the future if they choose to do so. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will permit them to enact a 3 percent State excise tax on 
telephone service for that purpose. 

nless the House Appropriations Committee is of a mind to take 
this matter in hand, and Con sees fit to restore this cut, little is 
to be gained here today in seeking to increase the construction grant 
authorizations in the bills before us. For we of the States are threat- 
ened with losing even the financial assistance already authorized, 
Why talk about more? We may be wasting your time and ours might 
be better spent. 
. Certain amendments to Public Law 660 are in order now to 
strengthen and accelerate the water pollution control program 
throughout the Nation. Federal financial assistance not yet made 
available is necessary in addition. 

If the combined Federal-State efforts fail, I can see but one answer 

for the future. You will not be here considering as you are today, 
amendments simply to alter the administration of an existing act or 
raise Federal suthoniiation of from $50 to $100 million per year. 
' It is more than likely you will be struggling with the States over 
a bill calling for creation of a major Federal department to take over 
control of all water pollution responsibilities. The price tag then 
may well be billions of dollars annually. For the Nation’s very exis- 
tence as well as the welfare of its people depends upon the protection 
and wise use of these water resources. Who does it or how much the 
cost will be immaterial factors at such a time. 

Now to get to H.R. 3610.. My analysis discloses a series of proposed 
separable amendments to four existing subsections of section 6 of 
Public Law 660 of the 84th Congress plus one new subsection. 

In addition, sections 2 and 3 propose a major alteration with 
respect to the future administration of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. A Commissioner of Water Pollution Control, one Dep- 
uty and two Assistant Commissioners of Water Pollution Control 
would outrank the Surgeon General for administration of this fune- 
tion. The Commissioner of Water Pollution Control would also dis- 
place the Surgeon General as Chairman of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Advisory Board. Both the Commissioner of Water Pollution 
Control with his new duties and the Surgeon General with what 
remains of his Public Health Service responsibilities are to be sub- 
ject to the continuing supervision of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

I have three separate caps to wear in discussing this bill: (1) as 
Michigan’s water pollution control executive; (2) as a reporter of 
the opinions expressed last December by all State and interstate water 
pollution control administrators toward certain of the proposed 
amendments; and (3) as a member of the Federal water pollution 
control advisory board. I will do my best to wear but one at a time 
and tell you when I change caps. 

Public Law 660 and its administration have been the means of 
reawakening the States, their cities and industries, as never before 
to a challenge which is increasingly being met. The water resources 
of the Nation must be conserved and protected to meet national 
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wth pressures exerted by increasing populations and expanding 
industry. Otherwise we can well find ourselves through —— 
There is no substitute for adequate supplies of waters of acceptable 
uality. 
Public Law 660 is not perfect. But its administration lies within 
the knowledge and experience of the agency best able to deal with 
the problems presented and carry out the directives of Congress. 
Public Health Service handling of the construction grant program 
is eminently satisfactory to most of the States. More money for this 
purpose should be available now in many of the States, Michigan 
included. Some of you may recall my difficulties back in mid-1957 
trying to stretch Michigan’s allotment of Federal grant funds to 
cover more municipalities. Suggestions of others as to how fiscal 
1958 grants might be split from 30 yar to 15 percent and other- 
wise selectively used to accelerate still more Michigan’s necessary pol- 
lution control program were tried out on our congressional delegation 
in advance of going to my commission. I was roundly slapped down 
for my efforts by some here in ernie or. but not in Lansing. 
Some very unfavorable comment in the Congressional Record was 
rated by me at that time. 

In a few States grant allotments are not being put to work as 
rapidly as Federal funds have been made available. Restrictions on 
local financing not overcome by grant inducements will account for 
some delays. Other municipalities as well as industries in some 
States are yet to be given to understand that water pollution must 
cease. The State administrator generally finds himself in the cross- 
fire between two extremes—those persons and interests on the one 
hand whose limited perspective leads them to believe that no money 
or effort should be expended to lift the burden of pollution from 
public waters, and others who have waited so long for relief and 
restoration of the good old days of clean water they are for any 
changes in law or its administration that would seem to promise more 
expeditious relief. 

Against this background, let us proceed with H.R. 3610. The 
other bills—H.R. 246, H.R. 62, H.R. 4277, and H.R. 4458, have not 
been examined. It is assumed they are similar or identical to H.R. 
3610. From my standpoint as a State administrator as well as a 
reporter of registered opinion by others in like situation, outright 
blanket approval or disapproval of the bill as a whole cannot be 
given. Some features are long overdue, others seem questionable or 
unnecessary at this time. 

I would start with the assumption that we all have the desire to 
strengthen the Federal-State working relationship created by Public 
Law 660—not to tear it down. We can ill afford to lose the benefit 
of the headway created during the past 3 years. 

Let us start with two of the proposed amendments; they are neces- 
sarily related. The first is to clause (2) of subsection (b), lines 5-9 
of page 1 and lines 1-3 of page 2 of the bill. This raises the maximum 
permissible grant for any project from $250,000 to $500,000. Its 
necessary counterpart is found in the proposed amendment to sub- 
section (d) of section 6, lines 10-13 of page 3 of the bill. This 
raises the annual and 10-year total authorization of construction 
grants to $100 million per year and $1 billion respectively. 
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These figures should have been enacted in 1956 as part of Public 
Law 660. They were in the original bill, but were reduced for 
purposes of legislative and executive compromise. Because they were 
reduced, Michigan has had a waiting list in 3 successive years gen- 
erally twice as long as the list of projects that could be certified to 
the Surgeon General and stay within our State’s allotment. Attached 
to this statement you will find a Michigan summary of applications 
for and recipients of Federal construction grants for the 3 fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959. Other States from all sections of the 
country have had their progress toward water pollution control re- 
stricted because of inadequate construction grant funds. 

State and interstate administrators responding to my poll of last 
December on the question, “Are current Federal allocations resulting 
in stimulation of sewage plant construction within your jurisdic- 
tion?” registered 43 “yes” and 9 “no” votes. 

As to the second question, “Do you favor doubling the authoriza- 
tion of construction grant allocations * * *?” the vote was 38 “yes” 
against 13 “no,” 

Reporting now for the water pollution control advisory board on 
its December 15-16, 1958, deliberations on this and other matters, 
our report to the Surgeon General contains the following paragraphs: 

We believe that the construction grant program is operating effectively at 
the present time and should, if anything, be increased. If any increase is 
impossible, then we recommend that it be continued at its present level of 
operation. 

And again: 

Though the board approved of doubling the limitation on individual grants, 
and the provision for reallocation of unused construction grant funds, we 
resolved that the annual budget be increased only to the level necessary for 
meeting the States’ construction grant needs. 

From Public Health Service staff presentations made at the last 
board meeting, I would assume the annual budget needs for this pur- 
pose, without reference to the unknown requirement of the next amend- 
ment discussed, would be between $75 million and $100 million per 
year. 

Your favorable report on these two amendments is therefore recom- 
mended. First, to increase the maximum of a single project grant to 
$500,000, and, second, to increase annual and total authorizations for 
construction grant purposes to $100 million per year and a $1 billion 
total, respectively. 

Now, the third pro amendment. This is found on page 2, 
lines 3-14, inclusive. It is a further addition to clause (2) of sub- 
section (b) of section 6 of Public Law 660. - It is clearly intended to 
give the intermunicipal or metropolitan district projects consisting 
of two or more governmental units, more nearly a 30 percent grant 
on the entire eligible amount. 

With the limitation on funds allotted to each State, however, more 
serious problems are created. We have two or three such metro- 
politan projects developing in our State. If any one such project 
gained top priority based on its financial and water pollution control 
need, it could absorb the entire annual allotment of construction 
qo funds or more, made to Michigan. This would leave nothing 

or any other project. This could happen under either our current 
State allotment or even double that amount. 
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May I cite an eonmapin: 30 percent of a $5 million project epally 
divided, say, between three municipalities under this proposed amend- 
ment would create an eligible grant obligation of $1,500,000. This 
is more than we now have available to certify to Washington for all 
eligible projects in 1 year. Our past certifications have become grant 
offers to from 11 to 17 municipalities annually. 

The Federal administrator of this program, whether it be the 
Surgeon General or the proposed Commissioner of Water Pollution 
Control, is going to find himself in hot water attempting to make a 
distribution of the eligible multimunicipal shares of the grant if this 
amendment is adopted in its present form. The difficulty is to de- 
termine the share to which each separate municipal unit is entitled. 
The pfoblem is further cnalietar by the necessity of determining 
which of the separate participating units is legally responsible for 
control of pollution where all are not equally responsible. 

In some county-sponsored projects, for instance, this governmental 
unit assumes the entire legal, financial, and administrative responsi- 
bility in behalf of the group of municipalities served. Each reim- 
burses its respective share of fixed charges and operating costs on a 
quarterly or annual basis. 

There is too much trouble inherent in this section of the bill as now 
written, in addition to lack of prospective funds to meet such an obli- 

tion and keep other and iis projects coming along. It should 
* given further study or srejetiad as a proposed amendment at this 
time, unless aon are prepared to strike out the maximum grant figure 
and raise still higher the annual and total authorization figures previ- 
ously discussed. If implementing funds are difficult to come by now, 
surely this only increases that problem. 

This proposed amendment was not considered by the Advisory 
Board or canvassed for opinion of the State and_ interstate 
administrators. 

The fourth proposed amendment is to the third sentence of sub- 
section (c) of section 6. This starts with line 15 on page 2 and ends 
with line 9 on page of 3 of H.R. 3610. It may be termed the reallot- 
ment amendment. 

We are in full accord with this necessary principle. The or 
bility for keeping construction grant funds working to abate pollution 
rests with each State. There are a few where either there are no 
project needs or these have been met. As this section is now written 
It is too easy to obligate and tie up funds indefinitely under the defi- 
nition of the term “obligated.” is appears in lines 18 through 22 
page 2 of H.R. 3610. State approval or priority certification o 
projects should not be the criteria for determining whether funds are 
obligated. Actual letting of construction contracts should be the test. 
We would recommend a redraft of the opening sentence of this 
proposed three-sentence amendment. It starts on line 16 of page 2 
and would read as follows: 


' Sums allotted to a State under the preceding sentence which are not obligated 
at the end of the fiscal year for which they were allotted by the actual letting 
of construction contracts on projects for which grant offers have been tendered, 
shall be withdrawn and reallotted by the Surgeon General, on such basis as he 
determines reasonable and equitable and in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by him, to States having projects approved under this section for which 
grants have not been made because of lack of funds. (Continue through line 
9 of p. 3 to complete the amendment. ) 
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We have experienced no difficulty under our rule 10 of commission 
procedures (Administrative Procedure Act) to have all grant-assisted 
projects under contract by May 1 of the fiscal year for which con- 
struction grant funds are made available. 

With such a redraft of the reallotment section, we believe many 
States would approve. Others might have to have a little more time. 
Municipalities with projects that cannot be moved into the construc- 
tion stage within the 11 to 12 months from the date that Federal funds 
become available, should be expected to waive their priority for that 

ear in favor of projects elsewhere that are ready to go. They should 
willing to take their chance on qualifying out of a succeeding distri- 
bution of construction grant funds. 

This now brings us to the proposed new subsection (f) of section 6, 
which appears on page 3 of H.R. 3610, lines 16 to 25, inclusive. 

This is not a matter previously considered by either the State and 
interstate water pollution control administrators or the water pollu- 
tion control advisory board. It is presumably a standard clause in- 
corporated in Federal construction contracts. I am unaware of the 
necessity for its incorporation in Michigan construction contracts. 
I therefore have no comment pro or con on this proposed amendment. 

We now come to the remainder of this bill—sections 2 and 3. They 
will either stand or fall together. I am aware, I think, of the pur- 
poses sought. 

Our advisory board, at their December 15-16 meeting canvassed the 

sentiment of the members, particularly those representing conserva- 
tion group interests. Considerable time was spent in discussion.. 
The board’s report to the Surgeon General reads as follows: 
_ We unanimously opposed the provisions of H.R. 13839 and S. 4321 (85th 
Cong.), establishing an assistant secretary for the water pollution control pro- 
gram. However, we are deeply concerned with the present low status of this 
program within the Public Health Service. We strongly recommend that you 
take immediate action to elevate the program’s status in order to offset the con- 
gressional sentiment for removing the water pollution control responsibilities. 
from the Service. 

The above report has, I understand, but recently reached the Sur- 
geon General’s desk. 

The provisions of H.R. 3610 are not the same as H.R. 13839 of the 
last session ; but the objective is, I think. 

A reasonable time should be provided, as we see it, for the Sur- 
geon General and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to act on the advisory board’s recommendation. This opportunity 
should be afforded before a change in administration is attempted 
through the adoption of sections 2 and 3 of H.R. 3610. Water pollu- 
tion control has been a traditional duty of the Public Health Service. 
To the extent this work can be advanced by Federal research, grant 
inducement, and interstate cooperative or enforcement effort, the 
responsibility of heading it should remain with the Surgeon General. 

The proposed Office of Water Pollution Control, its Commissioner,. 
Deputy and two Assistant Commissioners, cannot take the place of 
the Surgeon General, his staff and field capt research experts 
and the research center at Cincinnati. is combined experience in 


carrying on the Federal part of this combined Federal-State-interstate 
effort toward reclaiming lost values of the Nation’s water resources 
is necessary. 
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_ In passing on question No. 7 which I put to the State and interstate 
administrators last November, their vote was 16 “yes” and 28 “no” 
on the query, “Do you favor creation of a new position of Assistant 
Secretary of Water Pollution Control within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as per H.R. 13839—Blatnik—85th 
Congress, or its equivalent ?” 

My chief engineer at Lansing tells me: 

The need for the reorganization proposed (H.R. 3610) is not apparent. Ad- 
ministration of this act as conducted over the past 2 years has been acceptable 
to the water resources commission and the interests it represents. 

In the so far unpublicized section of the returns from my question- 
naire to State and interstate administrators there are many “bou- 
quets” and very few “gripes” as to the administrative job performed 
by field and office personnel of the Public Health Service. I am sat- 
isfied our group most closely associated with this program would not 
wish to see sections 2 and 3 of this bill enacted at this time. 

In the three capacities, therefore, in which my statement is made, 
the striking of sections 2 and 3 from H.R. 3610 is urged. Let’s see 
if the coming year doesn’t bring this program up to its Sppropriate 
status within the Public Health Service without creation of the new 
office proposed and without virtual displacement of the logical head 
of an work and effort. 

-In summary, I would urge action on amendments of H.R. 3610 as 
follows: 
1) Increase the maximum grant from $205,000 to $500,000. 
2) Increase the annual authorization of construction grant funds 
from $50 million to $100 million. 
ws, Increase the total 10-year program authorization from $500 
illion to $1 billion. 

(4) Provide for reallotment of unused construction grant funds 
(with a new definition for the word “obligated,” along the lines of 
my recommendation). 

The point of this is that the actual tests ought to be the test of 
whether the funds are obligated. We have no problem in our State. 
of getting the funds under contract within the year Federal funds 
are made available. 

(5) Refer back for further study the proposed amendment for 
multimunicipal grants of indefinitely large amounts. 

(6) Drop for the present, at least, the top reorganization proposal 
included in sections 2 and 3. 

I close with two short but pertinent editorials from Public Works, 
February 1959 issue, a national publication. One is entitled “Needs 
for Municipal Sewage Treatment” and reads as follows: 

Almost 4,000 new municipal sewage treatment plants to serve 22.2 million 
people are needed now to replace existing treatment plants and for systems 
presently discharging raw sewage, according to a very recent study by the 
Public Health Service. In addition to the requirements for new plants, 779 
plants serving 17.0 million people require enlargement and 851 plants serving 
8.4 million people need the addition of new units or processes. 

These data do not represent all that is needed for the satisfactory control 
of pollution for they do not take account of industrial wastes. However, they 
contribute valuable information on our present status and on the vast amount 


of waste-handling construction that needs to be done. The study is a fine one 
and the authors and the Public Health Service are to be congratulated. 
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The other editorial is entitled “The First Step in Solving the Water 
Supply Problem,” and reads as follows: 


Adequate treatment of the waste waters used for municipal and industrial 
purposes is the first and most important job in any overall program to increase 
our water resources. There has been much misconception in respect to water 
supply and water use. Of the some 1,200 billion gallons per day available from 
runoff, less than 10 percent is consumed (largely by irrigation). Of the 17 
billion used for public supplies and the 111 billion used by industry, about 97 
percent is returne:i to streamflow. Not only is this water polluted but, unless 
properly treated, it largely spoils for further immediate use the streams into 
which it is discharged. 

Treating these domestic and industrial wastes so they can be reused will not 
automatically remedy all our water quantity problems, but will help more than 
any other single thing that can be done, so far as present knowledge is concerned. 
Desalting sea water may help some cities; reaching out for new sources will 
help others; some areas will never have an adequate supply. But a full use of 
present knowledge in waste water treatment can mitigate all three problems, 


This shows you this is not my private opinion. 

Now, for your information I have the number of requests made in 
Michigan for grants and the amount and the grants received. This 
supports my statement that we have had to turn down at least two- 
thirds of the people because of lack of funds. Both Mr. Broomfield 
and Mr. Blatnik will remember the “hot pants” I got into here in 
about September of 1957, following a suggestion of our congressional 
delegation in trying to stretch these funds, as you remember, and 
slicing these grants. They would not have any of that. 

The table is given on the next page of my statement. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION 
Summary of applications for and recipients of Federal grants under Public Law 
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660, July 31, 1956, to June 30, 1959 
FISCAL 1957. 
Applicant Grant Grant Applicant Grant Grant 
requested received requested received 
1. , 567.10 | $49, 604. 82 |} 21. , 000. 00 
157, 159.50 | 157, 159. 50 || 22. 96, 726.00 
3. Roscommon. .-..---- 40, 309. 80 38, 505.00 || 23. Iron Mountain--_.-- 86, 206. 25 }............ 
4. Dundee............. 270.00 | 105, 649.62 || 24. 45, 880. 27 
5. Grand Rapids. 250,000.00 | 149,713.21 || 25. Imlay City......... 
6. 188, 700.00 | 188,700.00 |} 26. 000.00 
8. 73, 789. 50 73, 655. 62 || 28. Cadillac. 195, 600.00 
136, 646. 00 126, 333. 65 |] 29. 000.00 
10. Port -----------| 101,406.00 | 100,993.44 || 30. 
11. 78, 681. 91 78, || 3A. phis........-.. 45,.000. 00 
12. Marlette..........-- 87,600.00 | 87,600.00 || 32. Roscommon Town- 
211,000.00 | ! 82, 223. 61 75, 000.00 }.....--..... 
14. Tra.erse City 225,000.00 33. Decatur 75,000.00 
15. Mount Pleasant....| 177,900.00 34. Delhi Township....| 153,000.00 
| 33, 000.00 . Lathrup V 539. 84 
17. Stambaugh. 58, 047.90 36. Marine City...-...- 159, 687. 81 |............ 
19. Y 250, 000.00 j............ 
20. Chesaning........-.-. 75, 431. 85 3, 965, 787. 75 
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Summary of applications for and recipients of Federal grants under Public Law 
660, July 31, 1956, to June 30, 1959—Continued 


Applicant 


1. Brighton-...---- 
2. 
3. Mount Pleasant- 


5. 
Imlay City-..---.-.-- 
Manisti 
Saugatuck _........- 
9. Traverse City 


14. 


Bo 
a | 


8S 


8 


. Oakland County 
DPW (Evergreen 


+3 

wo 


to 


ton interceptor) .__ 
cord 


Bese 


8% North Evergreen 
Sewage Disposal 


age District... 
16. Detroit (STP ex- 
ion 


17. 


BESs 


zak 
#88 


832 555 
#23 283 


Lawton 
Delhi Township.... 
Bridgeport Town- 


BR 


8 
z 
2 


000 
420 
500 00 
86, 400.00 
145, 989.00 |..-..... 
89, 699. 40 
67, 200. 00 


5, 572, 197. 60 {$1,432,822.70 


1 Residual grant, 11 percent of eligible project. 
? Residual grant, 19.5 percent of eligible 
1 Residual grant, 12.2 percent of eligible 


ject. 
project. _ Number applications, 107; number applicants, 76. 


Mr. Apams. I have had occasion to review Mr. Broomfield’s bill re- 
cently, H.R. 2733, in which he purports to guarantee loans for the first 


10 years in some of these areas. 


There are some of our cities even 


with the 30 percent grants that have not been able to move. They 
have lost out and the money went to the next one in line. But every 
dollar of our Federal money has been kept moving to eliminate 


pollution. 


FISCAL 1958 
Applicant Grant Grant 
|| requested | received 
| 4. 23. North Evergreen 
i } Sewage Disposal 
} Authority.......-} 204,255.21 
Cadillac. ...........} 208,110 00 
10. Fowler... -.--------- South Lyon. 112, 500.00 
.- Chelsea... -...-..-- 59,850.00 
12. Dearborn. ..--.----- Roscommon Town- 
Delhi Township__..| 79, 320.00 
15. Oakland County 
DPW (Farming- 
18. New Baltimore. 10, 548.00 
FISCAL 1959 
$130, 500.00 | $130, 500.00 || 18. Iron Mountain..._..| $160,554.70 |............ 
2, East C Town- psilanti_-.-......-} 250,000.00 | pus 
26, 985. 60 24, 513. 00 athrup Village... 35, 850 00 
} Warren.........-.--| 250,000.00 | 97,710.00 
4. Grant...........-.-- 34, 200. 00 30, 660. 00 akland County 
5. Detroit (pumping DPW (Ever-|. 
station) ..........- 250, 000 00 green) ..........] 250,000 00 
6. Howell _......-.--- 97, 500.00 Center 
58, 200. 00 Pontiac............- 250.000 00 
Rochester.........-- 76, 800 00 
Authority -......| 250, 250, 000. 00 Jackson.............| 250,000. 00 
9. Sault Sainte Marie..j 250, 250, 000. 00 3,900. 00. }............ 
10. 58, 58, 500. 00 
ll. Detroit (intercep- Tawas 
3 185, 239. 79 
14, Southeast Oak- 
| land County Sew- re 
age posal On...-.---- 
15. Milk River Drain- 37. Buchanan. -.....-.- 65, 535. 00 |.-...-.-.... 
250, 000. 00 |....-------- || 38. Oakland County ~ 
DPW...........-.} 250,000.00 
250, 000. 00 |..-...-.-... _____|_____ 
160, 554, 70 |....--.....- Total............. 
| 
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~ Ido not know whether that is the answer, but I know in some of our 
fringe areas where the tax base is not yet set, they would like to have 
the assurance that a Federal guarantee would make available. 

So much for that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I want to make in behalf 
of the State and Interstate Water Pollution Control Administrators, 

It is my understanding you have a wire from Curtiss M. Everts, Jr. 
of Portland, Oreg. As chairman of the Committee for State and 
Interstate Water Pollution Control Administrators, he has authorized 
me to present a short statement in behalf of this group. 

Members of that committee, in addition to Mr. Everts as appointed 
February 21, 1958, are as follows: 

Edward J. Cleary, executive director, and chief engineer, Ohio 
River Valley Water Sanitation Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Paul R. Bonderson, executive officer, State water pollution control 
board, Sacramento, Calif. 

Kenneth E. Giglane, executive secretary, Stream Control Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, La. 

Karl M. Mason, Director, Sanitary Water Board, Pennsylvania 
Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 

s the name of this group implies, each member is directly in 
charge of the State or interstate water pollution control program 
within his jurisdiction. In some States this work is an exclusive State 
health department activity—in others a board or commission on which 
the State health commissioner may or may not bea member. The six 
interstate agencies receiving program grant assistance through ap- 
propriations to implement this provision of Public Law 660 are 
variously organized. 

Members of this group are vitally interested in and affected by the 
administration of Public Law 660 and its supporting appropriations, 
Several testified in the 1955 and 1956 hearings on bills out of which 
Public Law 660 was enacted. They are equally interested in and 
affected by such action as is taken on H.R. 3610 and related bills. 

While informally organized, a Surgeon General’s conference with 
State and Interstate Water Pollution Control Administrators was 
held in Washington, February 19, 20, 21, 1958. 

The 3-day program covered all Public Health Services activities 
under Public Law 660 with a series of 15 prepared papers or panel 
discussions by administrators, members of Public Health Service staff 
and several outside speakers, 

According to the printed summary of proceedings, 43 States, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, and five interstate 
agencies, had official representation at the conference. In addition to 


the three guest speakers, the conference also brought together the, 


Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; six from the 


Public Health Service, headed by Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon Gen-: 


eral; eight from its Water Supply and Water Pollution Control pro- 

m, headed by Mr. McCallum; and the seven regional engineers of 
ublic Health Se 

so far assembled dealing with all phases of water pollution control— 


rvice. This is by far the most representative group, 
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extending from research, through all phases of State, interstate, and 
Federal administration. 


Five paragraphs from page 1 of the summary of proceedings briefly 
outline the purpose, scope and action taken at the conference. They 
should be a part of this record, and read as follows: 


Fifty-seven State and interstate water pollution control administrators met in 

Washington on February 19-21, 1958, with the Surgeon General and Public 
Health Service staff to review and discuss all aspects of the cooperative Fed- 
eral-State program being carried out under the provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1956. This conference, the first of its kind held with 
this group on national basis, was arranged as a result of interest expressed by a 
number of State and interstate administrators, and the agenda was developed 
on the basis of suggestions from the entire group. 
- In the brief opening session, Federal officials provided background on the 
pollution problem and stressed the importance of close Federal-State working 
relationships in carrying out the current program and planning future activities. 
The viewpoint of American cities regarding the pollution problem and the ac- 
tion necessary for its control was presented by the Chairman of the American 
Municipal Association’s Committee on Water Pollution. 

The remaining sessions of the 3-day meeting were devoted to discussion of 
program operations and related matters under each of the major authoriza- 
tions of the Federal act: Construction grants, program grants, interstate en- 
forcement, research, and basic data. There were brief discussions also, of the 
economic considerations of pollution control and of pollution from Federal 
installations. 

At an executive session on the final day of the meeting, the State and Inter- 
state Water Pollution Control Administrators adopted resolutions recommending 
(1) that the Surgeon General review program grants experience, looking toward 
the most effective use of such funds for purposes set forth by the Congress; (2) 
that high priority be given for construction of sewage treatment facilities in any 
Federal aid program of public works: and (3) that the total level of water pollu- 
tion research be doubled by 1960 and increased thereafter as the situation 
dictates. 

The group appointed a standing committee to work with the Surgeon General 
and the Public Health Service staff on matters of mutual concern, and to propose 
and arrange for future meetings of the State and Interstate Water Pollution 
Control Administrators as deemed necessary. 


I spare you the full text of the resolutions adopted, the most sig- 
nificant being (2) and (3) in the paragraph above. 

May I remind you that this is the grup to which my 10 specific 
questions were addressed last November. Reference has previously 
been made in my statement to their answers on certain amendments 
which now appear in H.R. 3610. Their group position remains un- 
changed to the of my knowledge. 

Chairman Everts desires that I emphasize in behalf of the admin- 
istrators not only the need of improved status for the water pollution 
control function within the Public Health Service. Increased finan- 
cial support of this activity both within the Public Health Service 
and at the hands of Congress is equally necessary according to Mr. 
Everts’ latest message to me. : ; 

I have a summary which I would like to have included in the 


record. 
Mr. Buatnik. Without objection, it will be included in the record at 
this point. 


39478—58—_—9 
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(The summary referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF POLL FOR DECEMBER 1958 MEETING OF FEDERAL 
WATER POLLUTION ConTROL ADVISORY BOARD 


MUNICIPAL SEWAGE DISPOSAL CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


(1) Are current Federal allocations resulting in stimulation of sewage plant 
construction within your jurisdiction? Yes, 48 ; No, 9. 

(2) Do you favor doubling the authorization of construction grant allocations 
through reintroduction and enactment of the Blatnik bill (H.R. 11714, 85th 
Cong.) or its equivalent? Yes,38; No, 13. 

(3) Do you favor elimination of further Federal construction grants by 
repeal of section 6, Public Law 660? Yes, 2%; No,48%. 

(4) Do you favor repeal of section 6 with future sewage disposal construction 
grants to become an exclusive State function financed out of proceeds of a State 
excise tax on local phone services as per Joint Federal-State Action Committee 


recommendations? Yes, 2; No, 48. 
(5) If your answer to (4) is “yes,” do you think your legislature would 


enact such a tax in 1959? Yes, 1; No. 12, 

(6) If your answer to (5) is “Yes,” do you think your legislature would 
appropriate from the proceeds of such a tax, funds in an amount equal to or 
greater than you are now receiving for sewage disposal construction grants? 
Yes, 1; No, 10. 

OTHER MATTERS 


(7) Do you favor creation of a new position of Assistant Secretary of Water 
Pollution Control within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
per H.R. 13839, Blatnik bill, 85th Congress, or its equivalent? Yes, 16; No, 28. 

(8) Do you favor continuance of Federal program grants to States and 
interstate agencies (section 5 Public Law 660)? Yes, 49%; No, 3%. 

(9) Are you satisfied with progress to date toward solution of interstate water 
pollution control problems in which the Public Health Service has participated? 
Yes, 44; No, 1. 

(10) Since industry cannot qualify for grants but its taxes assist in providing 
grants to cities, States, and Public Health Service, would you favor amendment 
of the internal revenue laws to permit industry an accelerated amortization rate 
for such capital investment as is necessary to meet State or interstate water 
pollution control objectives? Yes, 51; No, 3. 

Mr. Apams. Before you all leave, I have to comment for a minute 
on the story of Mr. Pasek’s appearance here in this morning’s paper. 
I have hit it in my statement. Some people have a lack of per- 
spective on the endl for protection of these water resources and the 
failure of it. The awful thing about it is that industry cuts its own 
throat when it opposes effective water pollution control. At every 
one of our meetings we are having from two to five new use appli- 
cations for new industries to locate in Michigan. We say, “Sure. 
Fine. But here isthe rule. Our second largest industry is the tourist 
resort industry and there are certain things you must observe if you 
are going to use these waters for waste disposal.” 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the witness pause for just a moment? 

Mr. Apams. Will you let me complete? 

Mr. Scuerer. I want to ask you a question. 

You said some have a lack of perspective. What was that state- 
ment you just made about those who oppose this legislation ? 

Mr. Apams. The statement I made was that there is a shortsighted 
viewpoint toward the future of industry by those who oppose reason- 
able pollution control measures, and I stand by that. 

Mr. Scuerer. All of us who oppose this legislation do not fail to 
appreciate the seriousness of the pollution problem. 

r. Apams. That is right. 
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Mr. Scurrer. In fact, I was one who led the fight out in the Ohio 
Valley and we in Cincinnati took care of our problem a few years 

o, when I was a member of the city council. 

I think I recognize the seriousness of the problem, but we have a 
different approach to the problem. It is not a question of short- 
sightedness. 

r. ApAms. There is not any question but that this is primarily 
a State and local obligation, but the point is, it fell down. The 
thing has gotten out of hand. It has got to be handled now or we 
all perish on this. 

r. Scuerer. I did not want you to leave the impression that 
those of us who are opposed to this bill do not fully appreciate the 
pollution problem. Many of us who are close to it have done more 
than some who have come here to the Federal Government and said, 
“Oh, you do it for us.” We have gone ahead and taken care of our 
problem. 

Mr. Apams. I wanted to tell you about this spokesman for this 

icular company, the Kimberly-Clark Corp. They have a prob- 
og Niagara, Wis. You may not know about it, but through our 
interstate understanding with the people on the Wisconsin side we 
worked it out so that their sulfite wastes are kept track of and kept 
out of our wells, and we do not contaminate the underground water. 
But in this matter the General Motors people, or the steel people, 
and Ford, and all of the rest of our big industries, like Dow hemi 
cal and the others know this problem, and they are working with our 
commission to solve these problems. I do not know of any industries 
we have in our State refusing to recognize or go along with a solu- 
tion to the problem. They wet their very he feouads on it, 
and that is the thing, I think, maybe our conservation people, who 
are spokesman for these things, can maybe do some more work on. 

Mr. Broomrrevp. I would like to commend Mr. Adams on his fine 
statement and I would like permission to insert my own statement 
following his. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Without objection, it is so ordered. Mr. Adams’ 
statement will be followed by the resolutions adopted by the Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board and the letter of February 11, 1959, 
te a Surgeon General by the Water Pollution Control Advisory 

ard. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington D.C., February 11, 1959. 
THe SuRGEON GENERAL, 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Dr. Burney: The fifth meeting of the Water Pollution Control Ad- 
visory Board was held in Washington on December 15 and 16, 1958. The purpose 
of this meeting was to discharge the responsibilities prescribed under the terms 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act for reviewing the policy and pro- 
on i the Public Health Service and making recommendations to the Surgeon 

eral, 

Several important matters affecting certain phases of the water supply and 
water pollution control program have developed since our last meeting. Being 
fully aware of this situation, we devoted our time and energies to considering 
all of the issues possible during the 2 days we met. 

Having in mind the policy of the Congress, as stated in Public Law 660, “to 
recognize, preserve, and protect the primary responsibilities and rights of the 
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States in preventing and controlling water pollution * * *” the Board gave 
careful consideration in its deliberations to the results of a survey of the States, 
conducted by one of the Board members, Mr. Milton P. Adams. A questionnaire 
was sent to all State and interstate water pollution control administrators and 
State sanitary engineers to ascertain their opinions on the effectiveness of the 
Federal program, or what changes they believed should be made. 

Answers were received from all States, four of the six interstate agencies, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. Replies to the survey were in- 
corporated in a 14 page memorandum dated December 12, 1958, addressed to the 
chairman, members of the Board and staff of the Public Health Service. 

The Board found this memorandum of great interest and of much value in 
certain of its deliberations. The members directed that it be accepted and made 
a part of the official minutes of the meeting. 

“Summary of Results of Poll” (page 5 of the memo) is reproduced here ag 
part of this report. The number of affirmative and negative answers received 
has been placed after each of the 10 specific questions as asked. 


MUNICIPAL SEWAGE DISPOSAL CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


1. Are current Federal allocations resulting in stimulation of sewage plant 
construction within your jurisdiction? Yes, 43; no, 9. 

2. Do you favor doubling the authorization of construction grant allocations 
through reintroduction and enactment of the Blatnik bill (H.R. 11714, 85th 
Cong.) or its equivalent? Yes, 38; no, 13. 

3. Do you favor elimination of further Federal construction grants by repeal 
of section 6, Public Law 660? Yes, 214°; no, 48%4°. 

4. Do you favor repeal of section 6 with future sewage disposal construction 
grants to become an exclusive State function financed out of proceeds of a State 
excise tax on local telephone services as per Federal-State action committee 
recommendations? Yes, 2; no, 48. 

5. If your answer to (4) is “yes,” do you think your legislature would enact 
such a tax in 1959? Yes, 1, no, 12. 

6. If your answer to (5) is “yes,” do you think your legislature would ap 
propriate from the proceeds of such a tax, funds in an amount equal to or 
greater than you are now receiving for sewage disposal construction grants? 
Yes, 1; no, 10. 

OTHER MATTERS 


7. Do you favor creation of a new position of Assistant Secretary of Water 
Pollution Control within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
as per H.R. 13839 (Blatnik)—85th Congress, or its equivalent? Yes, 16; no, 28. 

8. Do you favor continuance of Federal program grants to States and inter- 
state agencies (sec. 5, Public Law 660)? Yes, 49%,! no, 3%4.! 

9. Are you satisfied with progress to date toward solution of interstate water 
pollution control problems in which the Public Health Service has participated? 
Yes, 44; no, 1. 

0. Since industry cannot qualify for grants, but its taxes assist in providing 
grants to cities, States, and the Public Health Service, would you favor amend- 
ments of the internal revenue laws to permit industry an accelerated amortiza- 
tion rate for such capital investments as are necessary to meet State or inter- 
state water pollution control objectives? Yes, 51; no, 3. 

This report covers those items of major concern to us, and which, we believe, 
need your immediate attention. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The Board submits to you its recommendations on the following: 

1. The proposal of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee of September 9, 
1958, that Congress on its part amend the Internal Revenue Code to provide a 
tax credit to the States against the local telephone service tax for a 5-year pe 
riod, and the States on their part enact and collect a 3-percent excise tax on local 
phone service. This credit would equal 30-percent of the Federal tax, or 3 per- 


2 ictions where the responsibility for water pollution control is divided as 
'State water pollution control agency and a Btate health department or its 
sanitary engineer, one-half vote was assigned to each, In some cases, the two agencies 
voted "Jifterently. A one-half vote was also registered where the administrator of one 
State voted both yes and no on a question. 
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centage points of the present 10-percent tax conditioned, of course, on each 
State’s enacting a 3-percent phone service tax satisfactory to the Federal Treas- 
ury. In addition, the committee proposed that Congress authorize the Treasury 
to distribute the revenue equivalent of 1-percent tax on local telephone service 
to certain low-income States. The combined tax credit and revenue distribution 
to the States would equal 40 percent of the Federal revenues now derived from 
the local telephone service tax, if, as, and when each State had met the Federal 
requirements. Whether the proceeds of the 3-percent State excise tax on phone 
service, if enacted, would ever be made available for sewage disposal construc- 
tion grants to take the place of Federal funds now authorized, rests within 

each State legislature and, of course, is not subject to the will either of Con- 
gress or the Federal Treasury. Present grants for vocational education and 
sewage treatment projects and the related Federal responsibility for administra- 
tion, would become an unfunded State obligation if and as a new system goes 
into effect. The Treasury’s distribution of these revenues would be discontinued 
at the end of 5 years with the States assuming full financial responsibility for 
the two programs. 

The Board rejected the committee’s proposal as not feasible, despite the knowl- 
edge and understanding on the part of each member that the current plan re- 
portedly had administration blessing. Here are some of the reasons discussed ‘ 
leading up to their unanimous action: 

(a) The telephone companies have already alerted their customers to seek 
repeal of the entire 10-percent Federal excise tax on local phone service as an 
unfair tax on them. 

(b) The plan described above still fails to meet requirements of the resolution 
adopted at the Governors’ Conference at Miami, Fla., last May. 

(c) The plan further leaves the States within the control or even dictation of 
{ some Federal official. 

(d) There would be unnecessary loss and dissipation of $60 million of Fed- 
eral revenue annually, even if every State enacted a Federally approved 3-per- 
cent State excise tax on phone service (see Dr. Flemming’s press statement of 
Oct. 6, 1958, released Oct. 10.) 

(e) Our members are convinced that few, if any, State legislatures could be 
prevailed upon to enact a 3-percent State excise tax on local phone service be- 
cause of the following reasons: 


~aT oor 


(1) Adverse lobbying pressure against such a new tax. 
(2) The fact that phone service is not a measure of sewage disposal or 
vocational benefits and cannot be “sold” as such. 
or (3) Legislators from such cities as Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Cin- 
re cinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and a host of smaller places where sewage 
7 3] treatment has been provided, without the aid of Federal grants, could 
r | hardly be expected to support such local excise tax legislation for the bene- 
fits sought, or as a substitute for present Federal funds. 
or | We believe that the construction grants program is operating effectively at 


1? the present time and should, if anything, be increased. If an increase is im- 

possible, then we recommend that it be continued at its present level of operation. 
ig 2. The bills introduced in the 85th Congress to amend the Federal Water 
d- Pollution Control Act, H.R. 13420, H.R. 13839, and S. 4821, which we understand 
a- will be reintroduced in the 86th Congress. In general, these bills proposed to 
-— | amend Public Law 660 to (1) increase the maximum grant limit on an individual 


project to $500,000; (2) permit municipalities to join together to build joint 


e, treatment facilities with the amount of grant allocable to each community 
as if it were a separate project; (3) increase to $100 million for construction 
grants for each annual appropriation; (4) permit reallocation of unused 
allotments; and (5) establish an Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for the administration of the Water Pollution Control Act and transfer 
all functions and responsibilities for water pollution control from the Surgeon 
9, | General to the Assistant Secretary. 
a Though the Board approved of doubling the limitation on individual grants, 
e | and the provision for reallocation of unused construction grant funds, we 
al resolved that the annual budget be increased only to the level necessary for 
| meeting the States’ construction grants needs. 

We unanimously opposed the provisions of H.R. 13839 and S. 4321 establishing 
as an Assistant Secretary for the water pollution control program. However, we 
pe are deeply concerned with the present low status of this program within the 
on Public Health Service. We strongly recommend that you take immediate 


action to elevate the program's status in order to offset the congressional 
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sentiment for removing the water pollution control responsibilities from the 
Service. 

3. The impact which the expiration of program grants (sec. 5, Public Law 660) 
on June 30, 1961, will have upon the State and interstate agencies in their 
efforts to control pollution. 

In view of the overwhelming number of State administrators who favor 
continuing the Federal program grants, the Board firmly believes that Congress 
should be requested to extend these grants to June 30, 1970. 

4. The need for an accelerated tax amortization rate on the construction of 
industrial waste treatment facilities. 

' Since industry cannot qualify under Public Law 660 for grants to aid in the 
construction of such treatment works, the Board favors amending the internal 
revenue laws to provide an incentive for building these necessary treatment 
plants. Thus, industry can fulfill its role in the effort to abate and control 
water pollution. 

5. Public awareness activities by the Public Health Service to educate and 
inform the various publics on the serious pollution threat to this Nation’s 
water resources. 

The Board is still deeply concerned with this lack of public knowledge, though 
we commend the water supply and water pollution control program for its 
accomplishments with a limited budget. We, therefore, reaffirm our previous 
recommendation that more definite steps be taken to formulate an organized 
public awareness program that will not only inform the people, but make them 
acutely aware of this problem. 

We urge that adequate funds be requested to conduct such a program ef- 
fectively and that the Surgeon General and his staff utilize national radio and 
television networks to further enlighten the general public, and consider calling 
a national conference on water pollution similar to the recent National Air 
Pollution Conference held in Washington. 

6. The budget resources and needs of the water supply and water pollution 
control program. 

The presentation by the chief of the program confirmed our prior impressions 
and opinions that his program accomplishes a great deal with very limited 
resources. There is need, however, for even greater accomplishment. The 
Board therefore urges that immediate consideration be given to requesting a 
budget increase so that the program will be more effective. 

7. The activities of the Interstate Enforcement Section in carrying out its 
responsibilities under the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

The Board is eminently satisfied with the activities and progress to date. 
We strongly support the Service’s efforts to protect this Nation’s vital water 
resources against pollution through its vigorous application of the letter and 
spirit of the act’s interstate enforcement provisions. 

In addition to the above items, the Board also considered: (1) Pollution 
control from Federal installations; (2) working relationships, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Public Health Service, title III, Public Law 85-500; and (3) Model 
Water Use Act, State legislation. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Board wishes to express its appreciation to the chief of the water supply 
and water pollution control program, his staff and the executive secretary of the 
Board for their cooperation and assistance in arranging the meeting. Their 
efforts played no small part in making our time in Washington well spent. 

We also extend our sincere thanks to Secretary Flemming for meeting with 
the Board and expressing his views on the vital water pollution problem. In 
presenting him to the Board at our concluding session, as the Acting Chairman, 
I stated we had passed a number of resolutions, some of which he might not 
like when they came to him in final form, but that we had given to you and to 
him the benefit of our best judgment for the furtherance and improvement of 
this tremendously important water pollution control program. 

In his turn Dr. Flemming not only expressed his deep interest in the work 
of our Board but welcomed frank recommendations and assured those present 
that appropriate reactions would be forthcoming to the Board—“either one of 
approval, one of partial approval, or one of disapproval, with reasons therefor.” 

It was a pleasure to lunch with you and the Deputy Surgeon General and 
discuss some of the problems confronting this program. Some members ex- 
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pressed to me the hope that they might count on a larger share of your time 
at future meetings. 

This report, already too long, fails to do justice to the 325-page transcript 
of the 2-day proceedings which Mr. Aayers and I have reviewed. It can at 
pest cover the major items; the official minutes must do the rest. Of the five 
meetings it has been my privilege to attend, this will stand out as the one con- 
taining subject matter most pertinent to the discharge of our duties to you 
under Public Law 660. Presentation and discussion assignments for each 
agenda item were well arranged and capably performed. No issues were 
dodged, of which I am aware. All actions taken were by unanimous vote by 
the members present. An unusually full and frank member participation on 
each issue leading up to the action taken is evidenced by the transcript. 
“Freshmen” members of the Board held their own with their ‘older classmen” 
right from the start and throughout the meeting. 

We are looking forward to seeing you again in the spring. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mitton P. ADAMS, 
Acting Chairman, Water Pollution Control Advisory Board. 


Members present at fifth meeting: Milton P. Adams, Irwin T. Bode, William 
F. Duckworth, Dr. Harold M. Erickson, Seth Gordon, Fred C. Heinz, Anton 
Hulman, Jr., Frank E. Long, and William 8. Wise. 


Official : 
Rosert ©. Ayers, Hrecutive Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE WATER PoLLUTION ConTROL ApvIsOoRY BoarRpD? 
I. JOINT FEDERAL-STATE ACTION COMMITTEE PROPOSAL 


That the Board advise the Surgeon General that in its opinion the proposal 
to continue the construction grants program at the State level with telephone 
taxes is not feasible; that the program is operating effectively and that it 
should be continued at least at the present level; and that, if anything, the 
construction grants should be increased; further, that the Presidential budget 
should include funds at least equal to those for the current fiscal year to con- 
tinue both construction and program grants. 


It. LEGISLATION 


Though the Board approves of doubling the limitation on individual grants 
and the provision of reallocation of unused construction grants funds (H.R. 
13420, 85th Cong.), it resolves that the annual budget be increased only to the 
level necessary for meeting the States’ construction grants needs. 


Ill. H.R. 13839, 8S. 4321, 85TH CONGRESS 


That the Board is opposed to removing the water supply and water pollution 
control program from the Public Health Service, but that the Board feels that 
the program should be given a more important status in the Department and 
recommends that prompt steps be taken to give it elevated status; that the Board 
would be opposed to removing the program to another agency, but that unless 
steps are taken reasonably soon to accomplish the Board’s recommendation 
there will develop strong sentiment for taking it entirely out of the Public 
Health Service. 

IV. PROGRAM GRANTS 


Federal grants to State and interstate agencies to assist them in meeting the 
cost of establishing and maintaining adequate measures for the prevention and 
control of water pollution is an essential part of the national effort to protect 
the quality of the Nation’s waters. The Water Pollution Control Advisory 


' Board believes that this grant program could be made more effective if the 


Congress would authorize such grants for a minimum period of 10 years. In 
this connection, the Board has taken cognizance of the views of an overwhelm- 
ing number of administrators of State water pollution control programs who 
favor the continuance of such Federal program grants. 


1 Dec. 15-16, 1958, meeting, Washington, D.C. 
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Vv. RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION 


The Board believes that the industrial and municipal waste disposal problems 
of the country are of comparable importance. It is believed that the Federal 
Government should provide financial incentives which would stimulate industry 
to accelerate the construction of adequate waste treatment facilities as well as 
providing stimulatory grants to municipalities. We, therefore, urge that the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service recommend the favorable consid- 
eration by the Congress of legislation which would permit rapid tax amortiza- 
tion (over a 5-year period) of industrial waste treatment facilities. 


VI. PUBLIC AWARENESS 


While the Board recognizes the progres made by the Public Health Service in 
the field of public awareness over the past several months, the Board is still 
deeply concerned with the lack of public knowledge, education, and awareness 
of such a serious water pollution problem in this country. 

We therefore again reiterate the position taken at previous Board meetings 
that more attention be given to the formulation of an organized public aware- 
ness program. In this connection, we urge the Surgeon General to develop a 
public awareness and education program which will adequately accomplish the 
results necessary to inform the public and to make it acutely aware of the vital 
importance of water and pollution abatement needs. 

We urge the Surgeon General and his staff to take advantage of national 
television and radio hookups as a means of further enlightening the general 

ublic. 
P The Board further urges the Surgeon General to consider calling a National 
Conference on Water Pollution similar to the recent National Conference on Air 
Pollution held in Washington. 


VII. INTERSTATE ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


After a review of the interstate enforcement activities of the Public Health 
Service, the Water Pollution Control Advisory Board states that it is eminently 
satisfied with the activities and the progress made to date. The Board strongly 
supports the efforts of the Public Health Service to protect vital water resources 
against pollution by carrying out vigorously both the letter and spirit of the 
interstate enforcement provisions of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 


VIII. BUDGET RESOURCES 


The presentation by the chief of the water supply and water pollution control 
program confirmed prior impressions and opinions that this program accom- 
plishes a great deal with very limited resources. There is need, however, for 
even greater accomplishments. The Board, therefore, urges that immediate 
consideration be given to requesting a budget increase in order that the pro 
gram will be more effective in the future. 


IX. MINIMUM DEGREE OF TREATMENT OF SEWAGE AND INDUSTRIAL WASTE FOR A 
PROJECT TO BE ELIGIBLE FOR CONSTRUCTION GRANTS AWARD 


The Board unanimously ratified and affirmed the policy of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral as approved by the Secretary and defined by section 55.25(2) of the regula- 
tions that such treatment or stabilization of sewage or industrial wastes of a 
liquid nature shall consist of at least primary treatment or its equivalent re 
sulting in substantially complete removal of settleable solids. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before you. 

Mr. Brarnrx. Thank you, Mr. Adams, very much. We assure you 
the documents presented and your testimony will be gone through 
with close scrutiny and will be of great assistance to those of us in 
support of the legislation, as well as the entire committee, I am su 
when we consider it in great detail in executive session. Also, it wi 
be of help to us in the general debate on the floor of the House. 
We appreciate it. 
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_ Mr. Apams. I am on call at any time I can be of help, either to you 
or your assistant, Jerry Sonosky. 

Mr. Biatntx. We appreciate your cooperation and assistance, | 

Now, may the Chair call on two other witnesses we have waiting 
here, with great apologies and deep regret. First is Mr. R. L. Mc- 
Kinney, Jr., from Denison, Tex. 

Is Mr. McKinney here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Briarnix. Mr. Cunningham, the City 
Water Department of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mr. Cunningham, won't you please take the chair for the brief time 
you have before we need to answer this quorum call. I apologize for 
cutting you so short, but we appreciate your staying over from 
yesterday. 


STATEMENT OF M. B. CUNNINGHAM, SUPERINTENDENT-ENGINEER 
CITY WATER DEPARTMENT, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the comenttinn, 
my name is M. B. Cunningham. I am superintendent and engineer o 
the City Water Department of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

I have discussed H.R. 3610 with several State agencies such as 
the Health Department, Water Resources Board, and at the annual 
meeting of the Arkansas Basin Development Association. 

It is our feeling that the Water Pollution Control Act, Public Law 
660, has served the pene very well to get the pollution reduction 

rogram started. Oklahoma has constructed 32 projects, costing 
7,716,582; construction ant $1,729,795. Twenty-six of these 
projects are new works. There is still much work to be done and 
. we are to gain ground, the proposed $100 million is not out of 
ine, 

I have observed the organization set up by the Surgeon General 
and I have found the personnel, both in ne sere and in the 
regional offices are, in my opinion, of the very highest professional 
standing, and experienced by many years of public health service. 
Substantial progress has been made on the work required under 
Public Law 660, under the skillful and progressive leadership of the 
Public Health Service. This work is only a good beginning and 
limited by insufficient appropriations for the overall projects. 

For example, we are faced with complex sewage wastes and we 
need to expand research to find the answers of sewage treatment. 
We are spending too much money for plants and sewage treatment 
and throwing the water away. We must start to find ways to con- 
dition sewage for reuse in many areas of the United States where 
water is scarce, 

Also, we need to support the collection of basic data and surveys 
on pollution. For example, the present study on the Arkansas and 

River Basins is still in a preliminary stage due to budget re- 
strictions. This project needs gt million to complete the study in 


3 years. The study shows that important improvements in water 
uality can be made which would add tremendous value to the 
evelopment of these rivers. 
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' Public Law 660 is a program of public health and, in my opinion, 
should remain within the present framework of the Department. 
do + tg: that this Division should be given more direct recognition 
by the Secretary, in keeping with the importance of this program 
to expedite the cleaning up of our streams and finding more answers 
to our problems of waste and making more water usable and for reuse 
of water. 

Mr. Buatnix. Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. 

’ There will be further heari on this subject after the Easter 

recess on Wednesday, April 8. “We will confirm the date. 
At this time the meeting of the committee is adjourned. 

' (Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a.m., 

Wednesday, April 8, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1959 


House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEER ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
1908, ‘New House Building, Hos. presiding, 

Mr. Biatnik. The House Public Works Committee will resume 

ublic hearings on H.R. 3610, a bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1956. 

We carried these public hearings over the Easter recess and expect 
to conclude them today. 

Our first witness is Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Following him will be several 
Members of the House of Representatives, who most considerately 
deferred and yielded their time several weeks ago to a number of out- 
side witnesses, making it ible for the committee to accommodate 
these witnesses from out of town. 

' I want the record to show that the Chair appreciates the coopera- 
tion and consideration of these members, most of whom are here this 
morning ready to testify. 

We ales have three other witnesses representing conservation groups 
who will testify today. 

Our first witness is the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming. 

Doctor, we welcome you this morning. We have had occasion to 
have the most constructive and frank discussions with you in the past. 
both before our committee and personally, so we do look forwa 
with special interest to the comments and recommendations you make 
on behalf of your Department and the administration. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ACCOMPANIED BY E. L. RICHARD- 
SON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; M. D. HOLLIS, ASSISTANT SURGEON 
GENERAL; AND GORDON McCALLUM, CHIEF, WATER SUPPLY 
AND WATER POLLUTION PROGRAM, U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I do have a brief openin 
statement, which, if it is satisfactory from your point of view, I woul 
like to present and then be free to respond to questions. 

Mr. oom Please proceed. 
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Secretary FLtemmine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee in connection with your consideration of H.R. 3610. 

At the outset, since this is the first opportunity I have had to appear 
before this committee since assuming the duties of Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I would like to state some of my 
own convictions relative to the importance of the problem you are 
considering, as well as the role I feel the Federal Government should 
play in solving this problem. 

Surely we can all agree on the increasing importance of water in 
our national life and economy. This matter of water, without ques- 
tion, is about to become, indeed if it is not already, a critically urgent 
national problem. During the period 1950 to 1957, while our popu- 
lation increased 1214 percent, the total fresh water used increased 57 
percent. Where we now use 270 billion gallons of water per day, by 
1980 we will need 600 billion gallons per day—more than double our 
present requirements. These figures flinstrate our great dependence 
on surface streams for public water supply, for production of the 
things we eat and wear and use. At the same time we need to kee 
in mind the irreplaceable value of these waters for recreation an 
conservation of fish and wildlife. 

As I see it, we don’t stand a chance of meeting these accelerati 
requirements unless we make marked progress in the direction o 
cleaning up our streams and keeping them clean. For 40 years we 
have been dumping more pollution into the surface waters of the 
Nation than we have been removing through waste treatment. 

Such a situation calls for a concerted attack on the part of the 
Federal, State and local governments, and private groups. 

Here are some of the things that, in my opinion, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do: 

(1) The Federal Government should be in a position where it can 
in-season and out-of-season focus the attention of the citizens of this 
Nation on the importance and seriousness of this problem. 

We would arouse the citizens of the Nation to the place where they 
will insist on action on the part of government at all levels and also 
on the part of private groups—especially when such groups permit 
their own selfish interests to stand in the way of the public welfare. 
Fortunately these self-centered groups represent only a small minority 
of those contributing to water pollution. 

(2) I believe that the Federal Government should be in a position 
where it can develop a comprehensive and agreed-upon plan that will 
indicate clearly the goals that need to be reached. 

It is one thing to talk about the magnitude of the pollution prob- 
lem. It is something else to develop a sound plan that will indicate 
clearly to government at all levels and to private organizations just 
what they need to do, step by step, if the problem is to be solved. It 
is clear that the Federal Government is the proper instrumentality to 
perform the leadership role in this area. 

Some progress has been made along this line under the provisions 
of the Water Pollution Control Act of 1956. Here are some examples: 

(a) Outlines of pollution control needs have been developed 
for each of the major river basins of the Nation. Elaboration 
and refinements of these plans are needed and are now underway. 
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(b) The framework of a national water network has been 
established embracing major interstate streams. Data from this 
network will not only measure the status of the water pollution 
problem but will provide information essential for regulatory 
actions by the proper authority. 

(c) State regulatory machinery for the control of pollution 
is now on a much improved and more uniform basis through- 
out the Nation as a result of plans and model laws developed by 
the Public Health Service and accepted by 35 States. 

(3) I believe that the Federal Government should carry on sig- 
nificant research in the water pollution area and should also be in a 

sition where it can help stimulate related research on the part of 

th public and private groups. 

It is clear that a great deal more research needs to be carried on be- 
fore we fully understand the magnitude of water pollution and before 
we can devise practical steps for coming to grips with the problem. 

In the past we have dealt for the most part with simple organic 

llution and with bacterial contamination. Today, the problem 

roadens out to include new types of chemical contaminants and ra- 

dioactive wastes. And we must view the future problem both in 
terms of increased quantities of such wastes and new wastes which 
will add new dimensions and new headaches. 

Perhaps our greatest single problem today is to close the gaps in 
scientific knowledge with respect to the behavior of these new con- 
taminants in streams, their relationship to natural stream purification 

henomena, and their effects, singularly and in combination, on aquatic 
fife and on municipal and industrial water supplies. 

I am glad that the Congress has made it possible for us to make 
a start in this direction. We have established at Cincinnati a na- 
tionally recognized research facility and have assembled the scien- 
tific staff to move forward in this area. 

(4) I believe that the Federal Government should recognize the 
important role that financial incentives can play in accelerating the 
construction of waste disposal plants and should help the States pro- 
vide these incentives. i 

One might say that the abatement of pollution is a purely local 
problem. Yet we all know it is really not that simple. Today the 
remedy of a pollution nuisance is at times beyond the capability of 
local governments to handle alone. 

I recognize that a major purpose of the bill now under considera- 
tion by this committee 1s to make available additional funds which 
the Federal Government could use to provide municipalities with 
financial assistance in the construction of waste didpeeid lants. As 
you know, the President has recommended in his state of the Union 
message that we deal with this aspect of the problem in a different 
manner. He proposes that there be made available to the States some 
revenues that the Federal Government is now collecting with the 
understanding that the States would use these revenues to assist their 
ee Seca in the construction of waste disposal plants. He be- 
lieves that such a course of action would constitute a significant step 
in the direction of dealing with this problem and also in the direction 
of strengthening our State governments. | 
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(5) I believe that the Federal Government should have the author- 
ity to step in and direct action to clean up our streams whenever the 
interests of more than one State are iavmbegth I believe that the en- 
forcement provisions of the present act rest on a solid foundation. I 
intend to do everything possible to see to it that both the letter and 
- the spirit of these provisions are carried out in a vigorous manner. 
We will let the chips fall where they may. 

In this connection, just yesterday I signed the first cease and desist 
notice under the provisions of this law. This notice directs Sioux 
City, Iowa, and 10 meat processing establishments in that city to 
cease discharging sewage, industrial, and other untreated wastes, into 
the Missouri River. I have taken this action on the unanimous rec- 
ommendation of an eight-member hearing board appointed under the 
enforcement provisions of the Federal act. 

For the reasons I have indicated, Mr. Chairman, we cannot support 
the proposal for increasing the levels of construction grants. We can 
support, however, the objective that is incorporated in this provision. 
We believe there is another path that can be traveled in order to 
achieve this objective—a path that is completely consistent with our 
philosophy of Federal-State relations. 

As the most recent step in our continuing efforts within the Depart- 
ment to improve our administration of this important program, we 
have elevated water pollution control in the Public Health Service to 
a Division status. 1 do not believe the creation of a separate Office 
of Water Pollution Control outside of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
as proposed in H.R. 3610, would strengthen this program. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I believe it would tend to isolate the activity from the 
strong support it now receives from the vast Public Health Service 
field and research organization. 

With the exception above noted, we support all of the objectives 
and methods that have been supported by this committee in order to 
deal with this all-important issue. 

We also share the conviction of this committee that this problem is 
so important to the welfare of our Nation that action and not words 
should characterize the approach of all public and private groups to 
the problem. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buatnrk. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

At the outset, Mr. Secretary, will you please state the full names 
and titles of your staff assistants for the record ? 

Secretary Fiemmrne. I will ask them to state their names. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Elliott L. Richardson, Mr. Chairman, Assistant 
Secretary for Legislation of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. McCautum. Gordon McCallum, Chief of the Water Pollution 
Control Program, Public Health Service. Mi 

Dr. Hoxxis. Mark D. Hollis, Assistant Surgeon General, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Mr. Biarnix. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Secretary, first of all, 1 wish tocommend you on a most thought- 
ful and solid statement. I must say, however, that never in my years 
of experience on this committee have I heard a witness so clearly and 
effectively stating the case in which I believe, and which I have tried 
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to set forth with far less persuasiveness, and then have the rug com- 
letely pulled out from under us on the last page of your statement. 
t must say it is most effectively done. 

But seriously, Mr. Secretary, obviously we agree on the seriousness 
of the pollution problem, which, as you stated, is increasing. Not 
only is the volume of pollution increasing, but the problem is further 
complicated by the rapid introduction of entirely new pollutants due 
to fantastic advances in the chemical industry, the synthetics industry, 
and the programs of the Government and industry dealing with 
radioactive materials. 

You seem to conclude that there are two primary ways in which 
to get after this pollution problem. One is by financial inducements 
in which we return funds back to the States and encourage them to 
use these funds for pollution abatement. The other method is by 
regulatory action. 

My question is, What satisfies you that this will work, in view of the 
strong evidence we have that the construction program has worked 
so well under Public Law 660 4 

Secretary FLemmine. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that the approach 
that has been suggested by the administration, both in the last session 
of Congress and in this session of Congress, represents a basic philo- 
sophic difference as to the way in which (a) this problem should be 
handled; and () as to the steps that should be taken in order to 
strengthen our State governments. 

In the report of the joint Federal-State action committee which was 
submitted to the Congress in December of last year, reference is made 
to the address that the President delivered in June of 1957 before the 
49th annual meeting of the Governors’ conference. The report states 
that the President proposed that the Governors and the Federal 
administration form a task force for action, for the purpose of seeking 
ways and means to strengthen the Federal system by strengthening 
State governments as essential components of this system. 

As you know, in a special message that the President transmitted 
last year, he indicated that he felt two areas that could be singled out 
for such action were the areas of vocational education and then this 
area of grants for the construction of waste disposal plants. He has 
already indicated in a message to the Congress that he intends to 
propose similar legislation at this session of Con 

It is the feeling of the administration that if we are going to move 
in the direction of strengthening State governments, if we are going 
to do away with—if we are going to, less frequently than we have in 
the past, run around end as far as State governments are concerned, 
and deal directly with the municipalities, that the time has come to 
start at some point. 

As you know, if this proposal were carried out it would mean 
that there would be made available to the States approximately $140 
million in additional revenue. 

In the present fiscal year, 1959, the Federal Government is making 
available to the States for activities in both of these areas approxi- 
pay $86 million. So in other words, the Federal Government 
would be making available to the States in additional revenue ap- 


proximately $50 million to $55 million more than the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now making available to the States for these two programs. 
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We feel that the municipalities would respond to financial incentives 
_— by the States just as quickly as ne would respond to the 

ancial incentive that is provided by the Federal Government. But 
we recognize that the Federal Government has got to take some 
action if it is to put the States in a position where they can make 
‘these financial incentives available. That is why the proposal is 
being made that a certain percentage of the present telephone tax be 
relinquished to the States. 

I think I would like, just so that the record is clear on it, to read 
the two basic recommendations of the Joint Federal-State Action 
‘Committee on this point. They are brief. 

Mr. Buarnix. At this point, Mr. Secretary, did these recommen- 
‘dations receive final approval by the Joint Committee or was this 
just a preliminary recommendation made by a sort of work com- 
mittee before the Governors’ conference was ready to approve it? 

Secretary Fremuinc. No. These two recommendations were ap- 
— by the Joint Federal-State Action Committee at a meeting in 

anover, N.H., in September of last year. It was a meeting which 
I attended and had the opportunity of listening to the discussion 
which preceded this. The action taken by the Federal-State Action 
Committee at Hanover has not been reported to the Governors’ con- 
ference as a whole, because the Governors’ conference has not met 
since that time. 

I think we might just put in quickly the history of this. 

As I understand it, of course, some of this took place before I took 
office, but as I understand it, at a meeting of the Federal-State Action 
committee this kind of plan was discussed and that committee ar- 
rived at certain agreements regarding it. Then those agreements 
were reported to the Governors’ conference when it met last May. 
At that time the Governors’ conference raised the question that under 
the plan some States would be receiving less for these two programs 
than they are now getting in the form of Federal grants. So the 
Federal-State Action Committee reconsidered the matter in the light 
of that objection on the part of the Governors’ conference. 

That reconsideration took place at the meeting at Hanover, and 
at that time it decided to take 1 percent of the telephone tax and use 
that for the purpose of working out an equalization formula. 

Since that meeting of the Federal-State Action Committee, there 
has been no opportunity to discuss the matter with the full Gover- 
nors’ conference. 

Mr. BuatnrK. So the Governors’ conference has not yet. adopted or 
agreed to the recommendation made by the committee? 

Secretary Firemmrne. That is right. That is correct. They are 
recommendations of the committee. They are brief and I will just 
read them: 

The Joint Federal-State Action Committee recommends that— 

(1) The President request the Congress— 

(a) To take necessary action to provide up to a 80 percent tax credit 
against the Federal local telephone service tax for taxpayers in States 


enacting or increasing such taxes: 
(b) To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to distribute the 


revenues equivalent to a 1 percent rate of the Federal local telephone 
service tax to those States qualifying under the equalizing formula; and 
(c) At the end of 5 years to terminate the credit arrangement and the 
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Treasury distribution, and reduce the present Federal local telephone 
service tax from 10 to 6 percent. 

(2) The governors and the legislatures of the several States take 
necessary steps to avail themselves of this additional revenue source 
to continue the transferred programs unimpaired. 

Those are the two basic recommendations, and as I said earlier, 
it is clear that we have the sume objective in mind. 

We recognize the fact that the municipalities should be provided 
with some financial incentives in order to accelerate the construction 
of these waste disposal plants. This bill would continue the program 
of Federal grants in most cases to municipalities for this particular 
purpose. ‘The President’s recommendation would be a recommenda- 
tion that was designed to continue a program of financial incentives, 
but a program of financial mcentives that would be handled by the 
States with revenues that the Federal Government would relinquish. 

So that is really the issue between those who support this particu- 
lar bill and the position of the administration. As you have very 
well stated, we do not have any conflict, or there is no conflict in 
terms of the objective that we desire to achieve. 

Mr. Biatnik. Since the Federal Government will be relinquishing 
“more tax revenues under your proposal than they would under our 
grant program in Public Law 660, it means budget considerations. 
are not a factor ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is correct. As you know, as the Pres- 
ident indicated in his message when he proposes the legislation he 
will propose it become effective on July 1, 1960, in other words, for 
the fiscal year 1961. So it does not affect the budget for 1960. How- 
ever, you are correct in your statement that the President’s recom- 
mendation is not being made for fiscal reasons, but is being made 
because of a very deep-seated conviction on his part that the Federal 
Government should make it possible for the States to assume responsi- 
bilities in some of these areas by relinquishing some of its, the Fed- 
eral Government’s revenue, for that. purpose. 

Mr. Buarnix. In short, we agree then, at least, Mr. Secretary, that 
Federal financial inducements are necessary or at least helpful in 
stimulating the States and municipalities to speed up their pollution 
abatement programs? 

Secretary Fiemminc. We are in agreement on the fact that finan- 
cial incentives are an important part of this program. We are in 

rreement on the fact that the Federal Government has some responsi- 
bility for making it possible for financial incentives to be used. The 
disagreement comes only at the point that the administration feels 
that some present Federal revenues should be made available to the. 
States so that the States can provide these financial incentives. 

But clearly, the Federal Government would be participating be- 
cause it would be relinquishing some of its present revenues. We feel 
that as a Nation we must do more than we have done up to the present 
time to put State governments in a position where they can deal di- 
rectly with the municipalities on a matter of this kind. 

Mr. Buiatnrx. And your relinquishing of these Federal tax funds 
would mean that more money would be available for pollution abate- 
ment or pollution control facilities than under Publie Law 660, or 
under H.R. 3610. Isthat correct? 
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Secretary Fiemmine. It certainly means more would be available 
than is available under Public Law 660 at the present time. I think 
we could say roughly the same amount would be available as is pro- 
posed under H.R. 3610. 

Of course, it would be hard for any of us to predict how this would 
be divided between vocational education and the waste disposal plants, 
but nevertheless, as I have indicated, the Federal Government would 
be relinquishing about $55 million to $60 million more in revenue than 
it is now making available in grants to the States for these two 

rograms. 
< r. Buarnix. But am I correct, Mr. Secretary, that even though 
your proposal and the administration’s recommendation would pre- 
sumably make available more funds for the State and local programs, 
is there any guarantee that the States would or must use these funds 
for water pollution control facilities ? 

Secretary FLemmine. Our feeling is that the Congress should go 
just as far as it can go constitutionally to indicate very clearly that it 
is its intent that the State governments utilize these funds for these 
two programs. As you will note, the report of the Federal-State Ac- 
tion Committee in the second point in the recommendation stated that 
the governors and the legislatures of the several States take necessary 
steps to avail themselves of this additional revenue so as to continue 
the transferred programs unimpaired. 

I recognize, as your question recognizes, that you could not get an 
absolute guarantee to that effect. In other words, the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to, with the backing of the Congress, use its re- 
sponsibilities, or would have to discharge its a ilities, I should 
say, from a leadership point of view as effectively as possible in order 
to achieve that result; and, in addition, public opinion would have to 
operate within these States effectively in order to achieve that par- 
ticular result. 

But here again that raises the question of how far we are willing to 
go in terms of a calculated risk, does it not, in order to achieve the 
objective of strengthening the State form of government over what 
it is at the present time. 

Mr. Buarnix. We are to merely hope that the States will use this 
money for this purpose then ? 

Secretary Firemmine. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have not proposed 
the legislation yet. It is in the process of being discussed within the 
legislative branch, and, of course, we have not had an opportunity 
for any hearings on the legislation ; but it would be my hope that the 
Congress could include in such legislation a very strong declaration 
of intent. 

Mr. Buarntx. That is all we can do. Certainly Congress cannot 
direct the States how to use funds or moneys relinquished’ to them. 

Secretary Fremmine. That is correct. Offhand, it seems to me 
about as far as the Congress can go is to include some very strong 
statements in a series of whereas clauses preceding the legislation. 

Mr. McFatu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. McFall. 

Mr. McF aru. Would you mean a program of moral persuasion? Is 
that what you mean ? 

Secretary Firemmine. I a with the chairman that is as far as 
we could go, but I do think there ought to be a very strong indication 
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of the intent of the Congress. As I say, it seems to me that could 
probably be reflected in a series of very strong statements in whereas 
clauses preceding the actual legislation itself. From there on out we 
would have to depend on whatever leverage that declaration of intent 
provided us in our relations with the States, and public opinion 
within the States would have to depend on that. 

In other words, I would like to have it clearly indicated that a 
failure on the part of a State to keep the program moving unim- 
paired would be a breach of faith with the Federal Government. 

Mr. McF atu. No consequences involved, though ? 

Secretary Sceesme. ee is correct. Except this: If it did not 
work I would be the first to come back and advocate a change in the 
legislation on the guna that it was not working. I do not think we 
should—I mean, I appreciate the fact that I could allege that this 

rogram is so important and it has got so much support in back of 
it that if the Federal Government proceeded along this line that the 
States would maintain the programs unimpaired. I mean, I can 
make that allegation based on my own deep convictions relative to the 
importance of the program and based on my feeling relative to the 
attitude of the sp citizen toward the program. 

I appreciate the fact, Mr. Congressman, that you could allege to 
the contrary. I think we are simply saying, “Let us try something 
of this kind with the States and see if we cannot move in the direc- 
tion of strengthening State government.” If it does not work, I have 
so much interest in and concern for this program that I would be the 
first to come back and ask for a change in Tastelatien. 

Mr. McFatt. Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact that it might not 
work, and in view of the fact that it is certainly going to cost the 
Federal Government more money, is there y a necessity for 
strengthening the State governments? 

Secretary FLemmine. I believe personally—— 

Mr. McF att. Is it really that important to strengthen the State 
governments ? 

Secretary Fitemmina. Personally, I believe it is; and I believe we 
ought to make a start in that direction, because I do not think that we 
can rely on a strong Federal-State system if we persist in running 
around end, as far as the State governments are concerned, and weak- 
ening their normal relationships with their owun municipalities. 

That is my own personal feeling on it. 

Mr. Buarnix. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Biarnix. On the record. 

What puzzles me, Mr. Secretary, is this: We have a program that 
has worked. It has only worked for 3 years. It is the first time in 
history, and certainly since the turn of this century, that a water 
pollution control program involving a joint effort between the Fed- 
eral Government, the States, and municipalities, with the overwhelm- 
ing share of the burden on the shoulders of the municipalities, has 
worked. Outside of a few years in the mid-thirties, when we had a 
relief and emergency public works program, this is the first time 
eyecare plant construction has come anywhere near adequate levels 
of activity. 

We bans a chart before us here which shows that for 5 years 
previous to Public Law 660, from 1952 through 1956, the total amount 
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of dollars invested in sewage treatment works construction averaged 
$222 million a year. ‘ 

During 1957, in the first full year of the program under Public Law 
660, this amount of sewage treatment work construction jumped up 
to $351 million. 

Last year, in 1958, it jumped up to $389 million. 

We are just approaching the level needed, which is $575 million 
annually over the period of the next 8 years, in order to meet our 
needs in terms of the backlog which exists as well as replacement of 
plant obsolescence and population arowe I do not understand 
why we should give up something that has worked for something 
that we hope might work. 

You have another advisory board called the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Advisory Board, which advises your office in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. f eniiink their recommendations 
are to be transmitted to the administration. 

On December 15 and 16, the Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board—this is December 15 and 16, 1958—held its meeting in Wash- 
ington. In a report released on February 11 of this year, 1959, the 
make some interesting comments. First of all, they conducted a poll 
of the various State agencies and asked this question: Are the current 
Federal allocations resulting in stimulation of sewage plant con- 
struction within your jurisdiction? The answers were yes, 43; no, 9. 

Another question was: Do you favor doubling the authorization 
of construction grant allocations through reintroduction and enact- 
ment of the Blatnik bill or its equivalent? The answers were yes, 
38; no,13. That is almost 3 to 1. 

Another question was: Do you favor elimination of further Federal 
construction grants by repealing of section 6 of Public Law 660, 
which your key recommendation would do? The answers were yes, 
only 214; no, 4814. 

en they asked: Do you favor continuance of Federal program 
age to States and interstate agencies? The answers were yes, 4914; 
no, 31%. 

Another question was: Are you satisfied with progress to date 
toward solution of interstate water pollution control problems in 
which the Public Health Service has participated? The answers were 
yes, 44; no, 1—almost a unanimous opinion. 

They then go on and refer to the recommendation made by the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee on September 9, 1958, on 
which you elaborated here this morning. I quote this one paragraph 
on page 4 of the report : 

The Board rejected the Committee’s proposal as not feasible, despite the 
knowledge and understanding on the part of each member that the current 
plan reportedly had administration blessing. Here are some of the reasons dis- 
cussed leading up to their unanimous action: 

There is a list of the reasons which I shall not repeat here as to 
why your program cannot work. 

ithout objection, I would like to have the full recommendations 
in the report of the Water Pollution Control Advisory Board sub- 
mitted in the record at this point, giving in detail the objections of 
another advisory agency to the administration and to your Depart- 
ment, urging the continuance of the program and approving essen- 
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tially all of the amendments in the current bill before us, H.R. 3610, 
with the exception of elevating or reorganizing the agency up to an 
Office in your 

1 have gone into a long discussion on this, but it shows there is a 
clear and sharp difference of opinion between the two advisory groups 
reporting to you and the administration. — 

(The document referred to will be found on p. 125.) 

Mr. Biarnik. Secretary Flemming, can you tell me what considera- 
tion was given to the recommendations of the Water Pollution Control 
Advisory Board and why were these recommendations turned down in 
favor of those by the Joint Federal-State Action Committee ? 

Secretary FLemmrne. Mr. Chairman, personally, I did give careful 
consideration to the recommendations of the Board; and the reasons 
for moving in the direction of the recommendations of the Federal- 
State Action Committee I think I have already given to the committee. 
‘Those reasons were controlling in the decision of the President to 
make this request to the Congress. 

Mr. Biarnix. There is one last point on the matter of research on 
which I certainly agree with you. Youstate: 

It is clear that a great deal more research needs to be carried on before we 
fully understand the magnitude of water pollution and before we can devise 
practical steps for coming to grips with the problem. 

How much money is spent each year by the Federal Government 
for water pollution control vionnel 

Secretary FLemmina. This year about $600,000 is being spent. 

Mr. BriatntK. $600,000 ? 

Secretary Fremmine. This is fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Biarnix. How does that compare with the recent and previous 
years, let us say going back to 1952? 

Secretary Fremmine. At that time I am informed it was probably 
around $300,000 to $325,000, or $350,000. 

Mr. Biatnrx. Approximately half of the amount? 

Secretary Ftemminea. That is right. 

Mr. BiarntK. Is this $600,000 amount adequate, or are there needs 
oad are funds either at the State level or the joint Federal and State 

ve 

Secretary FLemmine. When you get into an area of this kind, of 
course, it is always possible to go further than your existing resources 

rmit. In connection with, for example, the development of the 
1961 budget, this is one of the areas I want to explore very carefully 
to see whether or not we should request additional funds, taking into 
consideration our total responsibility. 

Mr. Biarnix. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Are there any questions on my right ? 

Mr. McFatu. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buatntx. Mr. McFall. 

Mr. McFaut. Mr. Secretary, as I understand your testimony, and 
I think this was gone over before, you feel that the seriousness of this 
problem requires an increased program in this field. Is that correct? 

Secretary FLeEmmrina. We feel that the seriousness of the problem 
is such that the Federal Government should assist the States in mak- 
ing financial incentives available to the municipalities and, as I indi- 
cated, in order to reflect that conviction, the President is proposing 
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$140 million of revenue be released to the States; whereas the two 
programs involved only account for $86 million of grants at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. McFatt. Our di ment, as I see it, is in how this money 
will be made available to the States. Isthat correct ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is correct. There is a basic, as I see it, 
philosophical difference there in terms of the relationships between 
the Federal Government and the States. 

Mr. MoF aux. We need the increased program because of the in- 
creased problem, and we need financial incentives to the States so that 
they can do the job. 

o you know how much money was spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the vocational education program ? 

ee. Fiemmine. Yes. We are spending this year about $4314 
million. 

Mr. McF att. $4314 million ? 

Secretary Ftemminea. Yes. 

Mr. McF atx. And you say that this year there is being spent some 
$86 million for this particular program ¢ 

Secretary Fiemmine. No. That $4314 million may be the 1960 
budget. I’m not sure. But it is around that. Around $42 million 
or $43 million. And for this program in terms of grants we will 
spend about $45 million, so that you have around $86 to $88 million. 

Mr. McFat. So that the mrad referred to of $86 million is the 
total for the two programs? 

Secretary Firemmine. That is correct. For the two programs. 
Over and against an indication of a willingness to relinquish about 
$140 million in revenue. 

Mr. McFaut. Am I correct in stating that the present budget pro- 

d to the Congress for this year cuts the program from $45 million 
to $20 million ? 

Secretary Fremmine. That is correct. The 1960 budget proposal 
is $20 million. 

Mr. McF atu. Do you have any idea what the 1960 proposal is for 
vocational education ? 

Secretary Fiemme. It is around the figure I have just given you. 

Mr. McF atu. Around $45 million? 

Secretary Fiewminc. There is very little difference between the 
1959 and 1960 budgets on vocational education. 

Mr. McFatt. So in the 1960 budget it would be about $65 million? 

Secretary Ftemuine. That is correct. 

Mr. McF att. So the proposal for this program would be started in 


the 1961 pro 

Secreta MMING. That is correct. Fiscal 1961 program. 

Mr. McF att. So you say it does not have any effect on this partic- 
ular budget ? 


Secretary FLemmine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McF aux. Do you think it is financially sound, however, for the 
Federal Government to give away $140 million in return for a pro- 
gram that is now costing them $65 million ? 

Secretary Fremminea. In the interests of achieving the overall objec- 
tives I have talked about earlier, I think it makes good sense. 
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Mr. McFatu. You still feel in view of our financial straits that it 
is worth $75 million to the Federal Government each year to 
strengthen the moral capabilities of the States? i 

Secretary Fiemmine. I certainly do. I think that the proposal is 
the kind of a proposal that sak pate enough to result in action on 
the part of the States. I think you have to provide some — or 
some leeway if you are going to get that kind of action. I do not 
have any brief for the exact amount of money, but I think the basic 
formula is sound. I think the basic approach is sound. 

Mr. McFauu. Am I correct in sa ray some the only difference of 
opinion that has been stated here today between the Administration’s 
proposal and the bill before us is that this should be done in a different 
manner because the states need to be strengthened ¢ 

Secretary Fiemmine. I think our position is clear. We believe in 
the objective of providing financial incentives. We believe that the 
Federal Government has to play a role in making those financial in- 
centives available. But we feel that the thing for the Federal 
Government to do in these two areas is to relinquish revenues and 

lace the responsibilities squarely on the States, so that it is the 

tates that are providing the financial incentives to the municipalities 
and not the Federal Government. 

‘Mr. McFauu. At a cost of $75 million a year? 

Secretary FLemmine. It is not $75 million. It is about $55 million, 
Congressman, because, you see, we are relinquishing $140 million in 
revenue, and the total expenditure is about $86 million or $88 million. 
ne it runs around $50 million to $55 million. Somewhere along in 

ere. 

Mr. McFauu. $86 million this year, but only $65 million next year. 

Secretary Fiemmine. You are using next year. I am sorry. On 
the basis of the 1960 budget, of course, your figure is correct. Yes. 

Mr. McFatt. Of course, I would not want to quibble about that. 

Fiemmine. No, I would not either. 

Mr. McF aut. But that is the figure I am using. 

Secretary Fremmine. Yes. You are right on the basis of the 1960 
yy ane I was using the 1959 expenditures. 

r. McFatu. I have no further questions. 
-Mr. Buatnix. Are there any questions on my left ? 

Congressman Auchincloss. 

Mr. Aucutnctoss. I yield to Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. There were a few questions I wanted to ask of the 
Secretary. 

I do want to congratulate you first on the very fine presentation, and 

rticularly in the position you take that you feel the hands of the 

tates should be strengthened. This is one area where there is a 
clear State responsibility, whereas today it is largely considered only a 
Federal and local responsibility. 'The concept you express is one with 
which I am wholly in accord. 

I also want to congratulate you on your announcement which is 
contained in the papers this morning where you referred to the Sioux 
City cleanup of water pollution. I congratulate you on that and I 
know the entire committee is delighted to see the enforcement pro- 
visions of the 1956 act, which were intended to strengthen the police 
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enforcement geome tem against further water pollution, are being 
carried out effectively. 

I want to congratulate you and I think that often we overlook the 
fact that the principal objective as I saw it of the 1956 act was for 
that clearance of water pollution purpose, rather than for this sec- 
ondary purpose of encouraging sewage disposal plant construction. 
Of course, the act applies to industry as well as municipalities and 
governmental bodies. 

I ask you, Mr. Secretary, is it not true that actually the major prob- 
lem existing in water pollution is that of commercial pollution— 
industrial pollution ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Those who follow this on a day-to-day basis 
assure me that it is a very significant part of the total problem. I 
suppose it is a little bit difficult to measure it on a quantitative basis, 
but it is certainly very significant and one to which we must give 
continuing attention. 

I would like to say this: On the enforcement side I feel that. this 
committee in recommending the 1956 bill to the Congress, and the 
Congress in accepting the recommendations of the committee, has 

laced on the Secretary a very cleancut responsibility in this area. 

e intend to do everything we possibly can to carry it out vigorously 
-— as I indicated in my statement, we will let the chips fall where 

ey may. 

Mr. Goanati It is a little interesting to me the approach of some 
of the proponents of the legislation—and, of course, [ supported the 
initial legislation and to me it is a question of how far should the 
Federal Government go in this particular field, and to what extent is 
the program actually an incentive, and would an additional $50 mil- 
lion provide $50 fniltions worth of additional incentives. 

There are many questions involved. 

Mr. Buatntx. Will the gentleman yield? May I answer that 
question ¢ 

Mr. Cramer. No. I have heard your figures, Mr. Chairman, about 
half a dozen times. I appreciate your position with regard to it. 

Mr. Buatnrx. I wish you would appreciate the figures. 

Mr. Cramer. Of course, I can take the same figures, Mr. Chair- 
man, with regard to whether it is or is not an incentive, and use your 
own figures, and as a matter of fact the graph which you offered and 

resented in which it showed in 1957 a total project construction of 

51 million. Only $118 million of that received Federal grants. In 
1958 of the $389 million in construction only $143 million received 
Federal grants. Therefore it leaves very much open to question the 
problem of how much money additionally is needed for incentives 
and how much an incentive Federal funds have been in the past. I 
am talking about incentives. 

The figures that have been presented and that were presented by 
Mr. Lee, and which have been presented in these hearings to justify 
this $50 million increase, are figures involving the total number of 
projects, assuming that Federal participation is to occur in all of 
those projects. Is that not correct, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Buatntg. That is correct. 


Mr. Cramer. The past history has clearly shown that the largest’ 


reentage of the projects, even according to your own graph—the 
argest percentage of those did not receive Federal assistance. 
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Mr. Buatnik. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. Therefore, the figures presented as to the need in the 
future, No. 1, and, secondly, with re ard to the percentage of incen- 
tive that it was, it seems to me are clearly open to question, because 
in the future if the same percentage of projects received matching 
funds, then the $50 million figure presently authorized would be 
nearly adequate. In fact, if this same percentage is taken into con- 
sideration then the $50 million would be very likely adequate, takin 
your own figures that less than 50 percent in 1957 and 1958 of the to 
construction used Federal participation. 

Mr. Buarntk. Is this the chart to which the gentleman is refer- 
ing? That isthesame chart. May we refer to it for just a moment? 

etting back to the original projected estimated amount which we 
felt was required for the minimum of Federal participation, Public 
Law 660 originally carried a request for $100 million annually. That 
was on a program which was quite new and we were not quite clear 
how it would work, so we had great difficulty in persuading many of 
our colleagues and we finally agreed to accept a compromise by cut- 
ting the amount in half. Even that half of the amount by the very 
same figures you are using in this chart shows that the average of 
1952-1956—the average total investment in those 5 years for sewage 
pollution control plants was $222 million. In the first em of this 
new program in 1957 it jumped way up, and you notice that the dark 
green at the bottom is a total of $233 million. That is the total un- 
aided volume of projects. A slight increase. But the lion’s share of 
the jump took place in the municipalities, the smaller municipalities 
largely, who could not have gone on without Federal aid. That 
jumped up to $118 million more. 

In 1958 again the total dollar volume of unaided projects came to 
$246 million. A slight increase. It is important because it proves 
our contention. This financial grant program did not hold back or 
slow up the program for those municipalities who were ineligible or 
unable to obtain Federal assistance. They did proceed with a very 
modest increase. Again the lion’s share of the jump took place in 
the light green area, which shows $143 million, and the breakdown of 
that shows most of those are the smaller communities. 

So the program did stimulate this water pollution control program. 
The major share of the burden is on local shoulders to include the cost 
of the disposal plants, which means interceptor sewers, pumping sta- 
tions, and many other facilities. 

The actual local investments will be maybe nine out of ten dollars. 
So the Federal share of the total overall program is maybe two-tenths, 
and maybe only one-tenth of the total cost, but the major burden is 
still being carried on local shoulders. ‘ 

We believe that the financial inducements are necessary, but the 
administration and the Secretary’s recommendations are they be han- 
dled entirely on a State and local level. We maintain the Federal 
Government has that responsibility. These inducements are sort of 
the motivators and the activators that have kept the program going 
smoothly, and the fact is that it has worked. 

Mr. Cramer. I do not disagree with zone basic position that it has 

n an incentive, but the point is, to what extent has it been and will 


the additional $50 million be an additional incentive? If you take 
the figures actually presented to this committee, they are that $289 
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million are needed in Federal matching funds if all future projects 
are matched with Federal funds. 

I say the past history has shown 50 percent of those eg ey have 
not been matched with Federal funds, and yet the $50 million has been 
an incentive. Therefore it leaves clearly open to question whether 
an additional $50 million is going to do an additional $50 million 
worth of incentive job. 

Of course, the hearings are replete with those figures and I think 
this analysis as well should be brought out, and it is done even by 
citing your own figures. 

Of course, this is taking up the Secretary’s time in what we should 
discuss in an executive session. I appreciate the chairman’s position. 
My concept has been from the outset that first we have to deal with 
pollution and enforcing the Act to clear it up. That was the objective 
and the cover under which this Federal program was started under 
the Water Pollution Control Act. 

I want to ask the Secretary this question: Are there any projects 
to your knowledge which do not have water pollution tN et in- 
volved which have been granted funds under this program? 

Secretary Fitemmine. The answer is no. 

Mr. Cramer. All right. We are meeting that objective. 

Secondly, it should go to communities where there is a financial need. 
In other words, where inadequate population or lack of income exists 
in order to permit them to issue bonds to do the job. 

I would like to ask the Secretary this question: In view of that 
objective being one of the principal objectives of this legislation, do 

ou believe that the maximum amount made available should be 
increased from a quarter of a million dollars to a half a million dollars 
in that it is the small communities we principally want to help, an 
in that they are the ones where there is provided a real incentive ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Congressman Cramer, it seems to me that in 
view of the position of the administration on this legislation, which 
as the chairman has very clearly pointed out, involves the repeal of 
section 6, I am not in a position to discuss what should be done within 
the framework of the philosophy which is involved in section 6. Our 
roses is that section 6 should be repealed and that the Federal 

vernment should relinquish the revenues which we have already 
talked about, and put them in the hands of the States. 

Mr. Cramer. Then it is fair to say that the enactment of this legis- 
lation is contrary to the position of this administration ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Cramer. {s it also fair to say that if this amount of authoriza- 
tion were increased by the passage of this bill, then the accomplishment 
of the objective of the administration of returning this power to the 
States would be made that much more difficult ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. I think that is correct. Yes. I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. Cramer. Let me ask you further, do you not think in view of 
the fact that you have stated in your statement as did the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee, that further financial responsibility 
in this field is primers a State responsibility or a local responsibility, 
’ particularly the State responsibility in the field of themselves pro- 


viding incentives—— 
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Secretary Ftemmina. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. Therefore, do you not feel that this bill would be a 
further deterrent to the States accepting their responsibilities too, 
by providing additional Federal money and that it would be that much 
more of a deterrent against the States going ahead and providing their 
own incentives, which most States have not done? 

Secretary FLemmine. In response to your previous question, I indi- 
cated I felt a stepping up of section 6 would make it more difficult to 
get acceptance of the philosophy that is reflected by the President’s 
recommendation. There is not any question in my mind at all, because 
when you try to reverse a trend, the more money that is involved the 
more difficult it is. 

I would again like to say this: I want our position to be made 
perfectly clear. We are not approaching this in just a theoretical 
or academic manner and saying that theoretically this is a responsi- 
bility that the States should assume. We are saying that it is a 


- responsibility that the States should assume and as a Federal Gov- 


ernment we are willing to relinquish $140 million in order to make 
it possible for the States to assume full responsibility in this area and 
in the vocational education area. 

To me it is a practical approach. People can sit around and 
theorize about whether the State shall do it or the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to do it. But if the State has no practical method for 
doing what we say it ought to do, why, of course it is not going to do 
it. But where the Federal Government is saying, “We not only think 
that the States should do it, but we are willing to relinquish some of 
our own revenues in order to make it possible,” that is something 
different. 

Mr. Cramer. The Joint Federal-State Action Committee made a 
finding in this regard. This Committee was composed of 11 gover- 
nors and 7 Cabinets members. It was determined that local waste 
treatment facilities are primarily a local concern, and their construc- 
tion should be primarily a local or State financial responsibility. The 
members of the Committee have agreed that— 
should communities require additional financing above this bill, the funds 
should be forthcoming from the State governments; and that, further, there 
is no evidence to demonstrate the continuing need for the present Federal 
subsidy of an essentially local responsibility. 

I presume you subscribe to that position. Is that not correct? 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is right, and I feel, Congressman 
Cramer, that that position is consistent with the declaration of policy 
in Public Law 660, because it makes it very clear that it is declared 
to be the policy of Congress to recognize, preserve, and protect the 
primary responsibilities and rights of the States in preventing and 
controlling water pollution, and so on. It seems to me that that 
statement in the declaration of policy is completely consistent with 
the recommendation that the administration is now making. | 

Mr. Cramer. Let me ask you this question. One of your associates 
may have the answer to it. How many States have a sewage dis- 
posal plant program where the State puts up money? Maryland is 
one, I know. Are there any others? 

Secretary Fremmine. There are about 11 that have the authority 
and about 5 that actually are implementing that authority. 
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Mr. Cramer. Is that providing money, or providing State financ- 

ing procedures, that is, issue procedures 
ecretary Fremmine. About five that actually provide funds. 

Mr. Cramer. Grants? 

Secretary Fremmine. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. Since this bill has beer enacted, has it been an in- 
centive to any of the States, since its enactment in 1956, to enact 
State programs and State grants? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. How many States have there been, if there are any? 

Secretary Fiemminc. There have been three: Maryland, Maine, 
and Vermont, since the enactment of the 1956 act. 

Mr. Cramer. Then three States have accepted some responsibility 
in the field? 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you feel that this additional $50 million would 
cause the States or more of them to go into this program, or fewer 
of them? Would it be an incentive or a deterrent for State grants? 

Secretary Fremminc. Let me put it this way: It ties right in with 
the basic position of the administration. I feel if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to continue the process of making grants direct) 
available to municipalities, that the result will be that the States will 
pay Jess attention to the possibility of getting in and developing 
grant programs of their own than would otherwise be the case. 

Mr. Cramer. I think that is a significant statement and it is a 
significant position, because it is consistent with what I think the 
effect of this increase would be. I appreciate your candidly making 
that a part of the record because JI think that is clearly what the 
effect would be. Particularly I think it is important to note, as you 
pointed out, that these funds go directly to the municipalities or 
governing authorities. They do not go through the States. That is, 
the State itself does not have a matching program to go along with it. 

Secretary Fremminec. That is right. 

Mr, Oramer. There are two or three questions I want to ask you 
with regard to this. In the first place, let me say that I find it a 
little difficult to understand how proponents of the legislation would 
be concerned about increasing the Federal program by turning back 
over to the States some $50 million, when that is the very amount 
they are asking for in this legislation, only by a different method; 
although the amount for this purpose alone would be about some 
$25 million less, would it not, for this particular program ? 

Secretary Fremmrne. Yes. 

Mr. McFatt. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cramer. Yes, I will, as soon as I finish my questions. 

Mr. Bratnix. But no one ever expressed any concern about in- 
creasing the amount. We are puzzled by those who reduced the 
amount from $80 million to $20 million now coming before us and 
wanting to raise up the ante. They are the ones who have not made 
their intentions clear. 

Mr. Cramer. I think he has made his intentions clear. In reply 
to my remarks, there would be less State incentive for the States to 
go into a program of their own. Secondly, there would be a better 
chance of getting the States into a program from the standpoint of 
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the Federal Government turning back to the States an equal taxing 
authority. 

Of course, another matter of concern to me has been when we first 
enacted this program it was a $50 million program. Now the pro- 
posal is for $100 million. Do you see any reason as to why Hada 
would not be a request in the future, if the Federal Government 
stays in the program, for additional matching funds to be made 
available? Where is the end of the Federal matching funds in this 
program? I had understood it was going to be $50 million. 


Secretary Fiemmrne. It seems to me again, Mr. Cramer, we would 
make more rapid progress toward the objective all of us have in 


mind if we could put the responsibility on the States, and at the 
same time provide them with the ways and means of discharging 
that peapoarshaNity. I do not think there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. Cramer. I would like to get into one additional subject. Of 
course, you said you do not approve, and apparently even the committee 
cited by the chairman, that is, the Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board, did not aupreve the establishment of a new agency within the 
Department. I think it is very significant, is it not, to point out 
further if this were transferred to an agency that had less than 
Cabinet status, that the enforcement provisions under the Water 
Pollution Control] Act would thus be carried out by someone other 
than a Cabinet status officer, which is the way it is carried out today. 

Secretary Fremmine. Under the provisions of the bill you have 
under consideration, that would be the case. As you are aware, this 

articular provision would transfer not only all of the responsibilities 

of the Public Health Service or the Surgeon General to this new unit 
but it would likewise transfer the responsibilities that are now vested 
in the Secretary in the enforcement area to the head of this new unit. 

It is true, however, the head of this new unit would be functioning 
under the general direction and supervision of the Secretary. 

Could I make just this additional observation on that point? I 
have had the opportunity to spend a good deal of time on organiza- 
tional problems during the period I have been in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and I am absolutely convinced in my own mind if this particular 
provision should be adopted, it would weaken rather than strengthen 
this program. i 

I would have reacted that way before becoming the head of the 
Department, but since becoming the head of the Department I have 
had a good chance to become well acquainted with the Public Health 
Service, and I cannot fail to speak, I mean, I must speak in the highest 
terms of the kind of dedicated job that the Public Health Service has 
done in this area. It is a job that has not been confined solely to the 
public health aspects of the problem. | 

The Public Health Service recognizes, as I do, and as I know the 
members of this committee do, that this has other than health rami- 
fications. I feel that the program has benefited tremendously because 
of its ability to draw on the services of one of the finest career services 
we have got in the Federal Government. I just do not think it makes 
good sense at a)) to lift it out of a service that is willing, or is able, to 
put the drive back of it that this service is, and then make it a sep- 
arately operating agency. 
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As I see it, that type of thing—and I am sure the people who propose 
it and back it do it in good faith, believing they are strengthening the 
program—actually, it first weakens the program. For example, as I 
understand it, there are about 140 Public Health Service officers, and 
IT am not talking about the civilian personnel now, but the officers, who 
are involved in this program in one way or another. If we pulled it 
out and made it a separate operating agency within the Department, 
then you would have the problem of are you going to detail that many 
officers from the Public Health Service to a new operating agency. 
It could be done, but it creates very serious problems for the ublic 
Health Service. 

Even after you have done that, this operating agency would not be 
able to draw on a day-to-day basis on the resources, the known re- 
sources of the Public Health Service in the way in which those who 
are engaged in water pollution activities are able to draw on it today. 

As I indicated, I have approved a recommendation of the Surgeon 
General to elevate the status of this work within the Public Health 
Service. I approved that enthusiastically. I think that will repre- 
sent a real improvement. But I would advise strongly against lifting 
it out and making it a separate operating agency within the Depart- 
ment. 

I think as the head of the Department I can be more effective in 
working in this particular area if it is left in the Public Health Service 
than I could be if it were made a separate operating agency within the 
Department. 

fr. Cramer. I agree with your statement on it, Mr. Secretary. 

With regard to getting the States into this picture, assuming the 
proposition made by the administration was not accepted by Congress 
and by the legislatures, do you not think one visteilile way of getting 
State participation in the projects would be to require State grants 
matching Federal grants in addition to the local financing contribu- 
tions, as we do in many other programs ? 

Secretary FLemmine. Congressman Cramer, I must not assume that 
the Congress is not going to accept the President’s recommendation. 
I must assume that itis. But let me say this, just asa general matter 
of Federal-State relationships: I am wholeheartedly in favor of pro- 
grams which require the States to match what the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing. I think if we do it in the long run we get a stronger 
program. 

The other approach may appear to be a kind of shortcut approach, 
but I think in the long run we will get better program results if the 
States are required to match. 

That is one of the reasons why I am backing enthusiastically the 
recommendations of the administration in the educational field, be- 
cause this does pene State participation. There are other proposals 
pending in the educational field which do not require any State par- 
ticipation at all. 

Mr. Cramer. Of course, my position is, there is definitely a need for 
incentive. There is some Federal responsibility in it, and you are in 
accord with that. The problem is getting the States themselves to 
accept some responsibility in this field of sewage disposal plant con- 
struction program, as well as the local communities. In my opinion 
the States have not accepted their responsibiilties in this field. 
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I think this Joint Federal-State Action Committee approach is far 
more acceptable to me than letting the Federal Government take over 
the program and also the basic objective of returning the powers to the 
States, rather than having a paternalistic Federal approach in all 
these problems. 

I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

It is my understanding that one of the objectives is to take care of 
communities with a need, and, according to the criteria set out, the 
need is based, in Florida at least, on the population income. Is that 
not correct 

Secretary FLemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. It is my understanding that in Florida they are using 
the 1950 census figures for income, which clearly does not reflect the 
present-day income in Florida, where we are growing so rapidly, and 
there has been such a great change. 

Is that uniform throughout the country? Is there not a better 
standard that we can use, and one which is more up to date? 

Secretary Ftemmine. As I understand it, the question of whether 
the 1950 census is to be used, or some other figure, is a State matter. 
Under the law it is a matter for each State to decide. So that appar- 
ently we feel the only legal approach on this in connection with the 
problems you cite sani he directly to the State government. Is that 
correct 

Mr. McCatium. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. The reason why I mention it is it goes back to our 
basic premise that first pollution control must be involved; and, sec- 
ondly, there must be a need; and, thirdly, it must act as an incentive. 
Tf the need test is not being met due to the use of the 1950 census, which 
I understand is the case in Florida, then I think your office should at 
least. look into the matter. 

Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. McFauu. Will the gentleman yield on this point? 

Of course, this proposal of the administration’s is concerned with 
spending more money. I would like to point out to the gentleman as 
a Democrat I am interested in balancing the budget and I do not like 
to see the $75 million going out. of the window that would go out of 
the budget window in the administration’s proposal. 

Secretary FLemmine, In 1961, though, and not 1960, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cramer. I am glad to see that there are Members on your side 
of the aisle after the Easter vacation who have gotten an interest in 
balancing the budget, because I am sure the people back home have 
demonstrated that they are equally interested in it. 

Mr. McFatt. I would like to point out to the gentleman that I have 
always been in favor of balancing the budget. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Doctor, your Department has had available in the years 
1957 and 1958 $100 million for grants to municipalities in assisting 
them financially to build sewage disposal plants. How much of that 
$100 million has been disbursed to the municipalities during that 
2-year period ? 

Secretary Firemmina. Do you want to know the amount that has 
been committed or the amount that has actually been disbursed and 
expended ? 
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Mr. Mack. The amount committed. I want to know if there was 
a demand for all of the $100 million which was available in those 


2 years. 

eee Fiemmine. In the first place, just to keep the record 
straight on this, although the bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$50 million a year, actually the Congress marino I $45 million a 
year. So that we are talking about a total figure of $90 million. 

Mr. Mack. Did you use all of the $90 million that you committed ? 

Sponetary FiemmMine. You are just taking the fiscal years 1957 and 
1958 ? 

Mr. Mack. What I am trying to learn is whether there is a demand 
for the $50 million a year now available. 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is right. Just a minute now. 

Mr. Chairman, if I can make this statement subject to correction 
of the record. 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

Secretary Fiemmine. But for the fiscal year 1957, $50 million was 
available, and for the fiscal year 1958, $45 aif Bi was available, making 
a total of $95 million, and all but about $5 million of that was 
committed during those 2 years. 

Mr. Mack. There is a demand for all of the money practically that 
is available now? 

Secretary Fremmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. Have you any backlog of demand that would exceed 
the $50 million? 

Secretary Fiemmine. I would be very glad to present what avail- 
able information we have on that for the record. It is my understand- 
ing that you really have to go back to the States to get the backlog 
picture, and as I understand it, some of them did present that to the 
committee in testimony earlier. 

You see, they come in with their requests on the basis of what they 
know is available, so that the backlog really piles up in the States. 

Mr. Mack. Then your Department does not know at this time 
whether there is a pending backlog in the States that would demand 
the appropriation of more than $50 million ? 

Secretary Fiemmrine. Yes, sir. It is our understanding, Mr. Con- 
gressman, that there is a backlog. The known backlog in grant re- 
quests as of March 31, 1959, was $125.6 million representing 1,270 
projects estimated to cost $792 million. These figures are not complete 
as some of the States do not report all figures. The figures given repre- 
sent in the regional offices; applications 
reported as pending in State offices ; and, applications reported by State 
offices as being in preparation. 

Mr. Mack. Is it very substantial? 

Mr. Buatnick. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

The State of Minnesota has a project backlog representing requests 
for funds four times greater than that which is available each year, 
which is approximately slightly in excess of $900,000. In the contacts 
I have had with several other State officers directly concerned with 
this program, the backlogs run anywhere from two to three to more 
than four times the amount available to the States. 
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Mr. Mack. Is there any appreciable demand from the large cities, 
cities of a population of 250,000 to 500,000, which could draw up to 
the $250,000 ? 

Mr. McCatium. There have been fewer. We have participated in 
a few like that. 

Mr. Mack. Like what? 

Mr. McCatium. We have participated in a few large cities, but 
there have not been many. 

Mr. Mack. As a general principle, the large cities are not primarily 
concerned with this legislatvon, I would think, since their plants would 
cost many millions of dollars, and the $250,000 which they could draw 
down from this legislation would not be material as to whether they 
went ahead or did not go ahead. 

This is essentially a small-town program, is it not? 

Mr. McCatium. That is correct, sir; right. 

Mr. Mack. That is all. 

Mr. Buarnik. We have a chart showing the percent of communities 
in those population groups. The first tall, yellow bar is under 5,000, 
and the second is under 10,000, and so forth. 

Mr. Mack. Is that the number of dollars ? 

Mr. Buatnix. They are the percentages of communities beginning 
with those under 5,000 in population. 

The brown bars show the percentage of construction grant projects 
which went to each population group. It shows precisely what was 
the intent of Public _ 660, that the greatest percentage of construc- 
tion grant projects went to the smaller communities, which composed 
the largest percentage of communities. 

Mr. Mack. I would think, Mr. Chairman, that that chart would 
indicate the grants should be confined largely to $250,000, so that the 
smaller cities would benefit. 

Mr. Cramer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. The figures will further show the percentage of grant 
dollars to communities in excess of 25,000, that the percentage in dol- 
lars shows that the large communities received 23 percent of the dollar 
grants. That is why I raised the question as to the justification for 
increasing the maximum amount 500 percent. Even though it is a 
small numerical percentage, it is a on, percentage in dollars. 

Mr. Buarnix. We have 20 minutes left and five more witnesses, so 
I wonder if we could proceed? I apologize for holding you back and 
I your restraint. 

re there any more questions on my right? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buatntx. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Secretary, this is a great problem which we have 
to deal with—this matter of water. | 

Secretary FLemmine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. I notice in your statement that you do not say it is a 
State or local problem, but you refer to it as a critically urgent na- 
tional problem. Is that right, sir? 
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Secretary Ftemmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. We have had this problem of this growing need for 
water for some time, have we not ? 

Secretary FLemmina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Prior to 1957 the need existed, but how many States 
in the Union had actually taken tangible action by creating a water 
pollution control program? I believe you said earlier it was about 
two, did you not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Fremmine. Well, I don’t know just when these States 
took the action. There are now 11 States that have on their books 
authority to move in this area. Only about five of those States at the 
present time have actually implemented that authority by making 
funds available. 

Mr. Brown. But you said later there were three States that had 
moved since 1957 ? 

Secretary FLemmina. Yes. Since the passage of this act. That’s 
right. 

An. Brown. In other words, you and I could agree that prior to 
1957 we were not making enough progress in this field. Is that right? 

Secretary FLemminc. That is correct. There is no doubt about it, 

Mr. Brown. In 1957 we established a partnership arrangement 
among the Federal Government, the States, and localities to deal with 
this problem. We have received testimony earlier which said there 
has been quite an impetus in the field. There is more action being 
taken, or more action that has been taken in 1957 and 1958 than there 
was prior tothen. Is that correct? 

Secretary Ftemmina. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. And we also had evidence indicating that the Federal 
Government’s participation in that partnership was about 18 percent 
of the total expenditures. Of the money spent on this problem, the 
States and localities spent 82 percent and the Federal Government 18 
percent. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Fremmine. For projects involving Federal funds your 
figures are approximately correct. If we consider total waste treat- 
ment construction with and without Federal aid, Federal expendi- 
tures would constitute less than 10 percent of total project cost during 
1957 and 1958. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

We are making a little progress, but the need is growing on us. 
You say in the next decade the need will almost double. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Fiemmrine. It will double. 

Mr. Brown. We must face up to this problem. I want to see what 
you are advocating here. 

We do not want to go back to what we had prior to 1957; you are 
saying. Is that right? ; 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. But you say what we should do is leave it up to the 
States and municipalities completely, except for research, and make 
funds available to them to handle it providing we could educate them 
and teach them fast enough to want to do it. Is that correct ? 
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Secretary Fiemminc. My position and the administration position 
on it is, as I indicated in my statement, that the Federal Government 
should continue to occupy a very vigorous leadership role in the pic- 
ture; that we should continue to support and stimulate research activi- 
ties; that we should continue to be in a position where we develop 
overall plans, which only the Federal Government can do, that would 
serve as a guide not only to the Federal Government, but to the States 
and local governments; and that we should maintain a vigorous en- 
forcement policy under the provisions of this act. 

Now, we also say that the Federal Government should recognize the 
fact that financial incentives are important and can play an important 
part in accelerating construction on the part of municipalities. 

What we are saying is that the Federal Government should re- 
linquish $140 million of revenue for both vocational education and 
waste disposal programs and should put the States, by the relinquish- 
ment of that revenue, in a position where they are the bodies which 
make the grants to the municipalities in order to accelerate construc- 
tion on the part of the municipalities. 

Mr. Brown. All right. Let us analyze the difference for just a 
moment. 

Right now in a very real sense we are relinquishing some revenue 
from the Federal Government back to the States in the form of grants. 
In other words, you don’t go actually in and supervise all of these con- 
struction jobs, and so forth. You turn the money back to the States 
for administration. Is that correct? 

Secretary Ftemmine. The way this law works out it is back to the 
municipalities. The State has to approve the plan. 

Mr. Brown. What percentage of the money we send to the munici- 
palities is chargeable to the administrative expense at the Federal level ? 

Secretary FLemmine. Less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Brown. Less than 1 percent. That’s all we’re talking about 
saving. If you relinquish revenue in the form of tax revenue, how 
would you do it? Would you have the money come into the Federal 
Government and go back to the States, or just give up the taxes and 
hope that the States would enact the same taxes at the State level ? 

ecretary FLemmine. Under the plan of the Federal-State Action 
Committee, the Federal Government would not give up the tax, 3 
percent of the tax, unless the State enacted a similar tax. 

Mr. Brown. I see. 

Secretary Ftrmmine. In other words, there would be no relinquish- 
ment on the part of the Federal Government unless the State acted. 

On the 1 percent, which is the equalization sum in effect, of course 
that would be collected by the Federal Government and would be dis- 
tributed to the States. That is only on the 1 percent, however. 

Mr. Brown. Again, may I recall your statement that this problem 
will be really critical in the next decade ? 

Secretary FLemmine. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Brown. And there will be some time taken in getting these 
States to go through all of this routine and the mechanics of it, and 
so forth. Isthat correct ? 
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Secretary Fremmine. Yes, sir. And as far as any legislation we 
have proposed is concerned, we will make provision for that transition 
period in some way. 

I recognize what you have in mind. After all, State legislatures 
have to meet, and so on, in order to get a program of this kind under- 
way ; and certainly we could work out a transition period which would 
not result in weakening the program during that transition period. 

Mr. Brown. So actually what we are talking about now is less than 
1 percent. That is the real difference. Forgetting the philosophy 
point. 

Secretary FLemmina. From the fiscal point of view, that is right. 

Mr. Brown. From the fiscal point of view we are talking about less 
than 1 percent. We are going to go through all of this disruption of a 
program that is working, and which is a partnership arrangement, 
where the Federal Government assumes its part of a national problem, 
in order to discuss this theoretical and academic view of what pocket 
we should take it out of. 

Secretary Fiemmrine. I agreed in response to a question from the 
chairman that this is not a fiscal issue. I am not posing it as a fiscal 
issue in any sense of the word at all. The administration accepted the 
recommendation of the Federal-State Action Committee that here is an 
area where we can act in such a way as to strengthen State govern- 
ments. Our feeling is that the State government could provide these 
incentives and carry on the program even more effectively than under 
the present auspices of the Federal Government. 

But as I have indicated before, we are not approaching it—I think 
if all we are doing is saying you should repeal section 6, period, then 
we would be approaching this in a very academic and very theoretical 
and impractical manner. But in effect we are saying repeal section 6, 
but make available to the States more revenue than is now being spent 
on this particular program. I do not think it is being approached in 
a theoretical manner. 

Mr. Brown. That might be, but actually we are going to disrupt 
everything for less than 1 percent. Fiscally that is all we are talkin 
about. I am just a little bit confused when you say that the Federa 
Government has a tremendous responsibility in this field, and that the 
Federal Government should set standards and demand action and 
force these people to act, and yet the Federal Government under your 
recommendation wants to get out of active participation in the in- 
ducement program. 

Secretary Ftemmine. Congressman, I don’t think we are getting out 
of any active participation in the inducement program when for these 
two pean’ we indicate a willingness to relinquish $140 million 
worth of revenue a year for the two programs. 


Mr. Brown. If that would automatically get 50 States to partici- 
pate, your theory might be right. But so far we have only been suc- 
cessful in getting three States to participate in a period of 2 years. 
At that rate the need for water will be long gone before we educate 
all the States and teach them how to do this thing, will it not? 

Secretary Firemmine..I think you and I will agree on that point, 
that there is quite a difference between a present situation and the 
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situation which would prevail if we were saying to the States “Here is 
$140 million worth of revenue to be used for these two purposes.” 

Mr. Brown. That might be quite an inducement. I would have 
to see that to believe it Secoaes if I recall, Mr. Secretary, since 1950 
this Government has relinquished several taxes that it was collecting 
prior to 1950, in the form of lu taxes, in the form of excess 
profits taxes. How many States in the Union have moved in to take 
any of those sources of taxes ? erst 

ecretary Fremmine. Mr. Congressman, it did not relinquish that 
revenue under a clear statement of policy on the part of Congress to 
the effect that it expected the revenue to be used for specific programs, 
and that those programs were to be maintained unimpaired. 

Mr. Brown. a other words, the revenue was just relinquished ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is right. Of course, I should—— 

Mr. Brown. Under your theory you will tell these States in a very 
real sense how to run their business, would you ? 

Secretary Fremmine. No. Could I make this statement just be- 
fore I respond to you on the question of taxes? I think we should 
keep in mind the fact that State and local expenditures since the pe- 
riod or during the period you talk about have risen at a more rapid 
rate than Federal expenditures. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Secretary Fiemmine. So they have been doing something with 
their taxing authority in order to get that revenue. 

Mr. Brown. They have had to do it. 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. May I point out, too, that the period 1950 to 1957 was 
not like the war period. Some of those taxes that were relinquished 
were passed during the wartime emergency. Is that not true, Mr. 
Secretary 

Secretary Fremmine. That is right. 

Mr. Biatrnrx. May the Chair interrupt? It does regret that the 
time is running short. The questions have been very pertinent and 
very helpful, and I am sure you will want to pursue your conversa- 
tions and — compare opposing opinions; but perhaps you could 
do it privately later and we could continue with the other witnesses 
at this time. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thatis all. 

Mr. Bratnrx. Mr. Secretary, we thank you very much and we 
thank your associates. 

Mr. Cramer. I would like to ask one additional question, if I may. 

Mr. Biatnix. I hope it is the last one. 

Mr. Cramer. It is. 

In the first place, I think States rights is far more than an aca- 
demic concept. It is a constitutional concept. The States have re- 
sponsibilities as well as — they are coordinate. But on this 
question of fiscal responsibility and the fiscal issues, even taking the 


proposed turnback as recommended by the Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee as compared to the additional authorization in this bill, the 


authorization in this bill is in excess of what the dollar tax turnback 
would be, is it not ? 
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Secretary Fiemmine. It could work out that way. I responded 
to a question from the chairman on that point. Because it is im- 
possible for me to say how this additional $55 million, if you are 
comparing it to 1959, or the $75 million, if you are comparing it with 
the 1960 budget—how that is going to be distributed between the 
vocational education program and this program of sewage plant 
construction. 

Mr. Cramer. If it were done equally there would still be a $25 
million greater expenditure under this authorization than under the 
turnback program. 

Secretary Fiemmine. If it were done equally, that is right. The 
only way in which the expenditure would approach what is proposed 
now would be if they decided not to put anything additional into 
vocational education. 

May I express to you and the members of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, my deep appreciation for this opportunity to appear 
here. Iam very grateful to you for this opportunity to discuss these 
basic issues, and I want to assure you I stand ready to be of any help 
I can be to the members of the committee in this area in an effort 
to achieve the objectives in which all of us believe. 

Mr. Buiarnrx. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We appreciate your 
very cooperative attitude and your very forthright and to-the-point 
statement. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Ftemmine. Thank you. 

Mr. Buiatnrk. Without objection, the Chair asks permission to 
insert in the record at this point the three charts, with brief com- 
ments on each. 

Mr. Batpwrin. Could I ask on those three charts for the record, 
what is the source of the preparation of the charts ? 

Mr. Bratnik. It was done at the Chair’s request by the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 


SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION VERSUS NEEDS 


During the 5-year period from 1952 through 1956 immediately preceding the 
Federal grants program, contract awards for sewage treatment works con- 
struction averaged $222 million annually. In the first full year of the program, 
1957, construction expanded 58 percent over the previous annual average to 
reach $351 million. The second year of the program brought an even greater 
increase in construction, with contract awards reaching $389 million, 75 percent 
over the earlier 5-year average. 

In spite of these increases under the existing grants program, however, pres- 
ent construction levels must be raised another 50 percent if we are to reach 
the $575 million per year necessary to eliminate our huge backlog of construc- 
tion needs and provide for plant obsolescence and population growth. 
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SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS 


Construction vs. Needs 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


ANNUAL CONSTRUCTION ANNUAL NEEDS 


WITHOUT WITH FEDERAL AID 
FEDERAL. UNDER 

AID P.L. 660 

389 . 
35! 

222 

1952-1956 1957 +1958 ESTIMATEDS YEAR 
ANNUAL AVERAGE LEVEL 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL GRANTS ON SEWAGE TREATMENT WorKS CONSTRUCTION 


Contract awards for sewage treatment projects financed entirely by local funds 
averaged $222 million annually from 1952 through 1956, rising slightly during 
the first 2 years of the grants program to reach $233 million in 1957 and $246 
million in 1958. 

The lion’s share of the increase in construction during 1957 and 1958 came 
from projects receiving Federal aid. This amounted to $118 million in 1957 and 
$148 million in 1958. These facts point strongly to the conclusion that had it 
not been for Federal grants, sewage treatment works construction would have 
remained at about the average level experienced during the 5-year period pre- 
ceeding the grants program. They also indicate that a doubling of grant funds 
would further increase construction to about the required level of $575 million. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MUNICIPAL Sources or anp Consrruction 
GRANTS PROJECTS 


The vast majority of sewered communities in the United States are relatively 
small. For example, 76 percent have populations of less than 5,000, 95 percent 
less than 25,000 and 99 percent less than 100,000. Consequently, it is not sur- 
prising when we find that Federal construction grants have gone to a comparable 
group of communities, wherein 65 percent have populations of less than 5,000, 
89 percent less than 25,000, and 96 percent less than 100,000. 

Since nearly all Federal aid has gone to communities with less than 100,000 
population, it seems evident that a review of construction activity by com- 
munities of this size should cast additional light on the stimulatory effect of 
Federal grants on sewage treatment works construction. 
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Mr. Buatrnik. We have a statement from our colleague, Congress- 
man Lee Metcalf, who has been one of the nation’s foremost advocates 
of adequate Federal water pollution control measures and a rock of 
support in our efforts to obtain the kind of program needed to clean 
up the Nation’s waters. 

Without objection, his complete statement will appear at this point 


in the record. ' 
(The prepared statement of Congressman Lee Metcalf is as 


follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STaTe oF MONTANA 


In this, my third statement to this group on behalf of further extension and 
improvement of the Water Pollution Control Act, I do not propose to burden 
your record with a repetition of arguments in favor of this program. Your 
previous hearings, in 1958 and 1956, and these, will show the widespread support 
among conservation, health, local and State leaders for this attack on pollution. 

Except for two of the many letters I have received on behalf of this program, 
I shall devote this statement to the fallacy of the administration proposal to 
cut the Federal grants for local pollution abatement facilities in half in fiscal 
1960, and end the Federal-aid program at the end of this coming fiscal year. 

At the outset, I should like once again to pay tribute to the chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee, whose bill you have before you. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Mr. Blatnik, is to be congratulated for his leadership of 
the drive to clean up our streams. The State which he represents so well in 
this body is also fortunate in having as its Senators the cosponsors of this 
legislation. 

I speak also for the rest of Montana’s congressional delegation—for Senator 
Murray, Senator Mansfield and Congressman Anderson in favor of: 

Doubling the $50 million a year authorization for grants to States, municipal- 
ities, intercity, and interstate agencies for construction of sewage treatment 
works, 

Increasing the limitation on individual grants from the present limit of 30 
percent or $250,000, whichever is smaller, to 30 percent or $500,000, whichever 
is smaller, and authorizing grants on an individual basis to communities that 
wish to construct a joint sewage treatment plant. 

Providing for reallocation of funds from States not using them to others 
having approved projects for which grants have not been made because of the 
lack of money. 

Establishing an Office of Water Pollution Control within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. ° 

You witl recall that in his budget message, President Eisenhower again sup- 
ported recommendations by his Joint Federal-State Action Committee that the 
Federal Government— 

(1) sneer ite its grants for vocational education beginning with fiscal 
year 

(2) reduce grants for construction of waste treatment facilities for fiscal 
year 1960 and discontinue the grant program in fiscal 1961; 

(3) reduce its 10-percent tax on local telephone service to 6 percent to 
assist the States in assuming financial responsibility for these programs. 
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This was similar to the special message he sent to Congress on May 14, 1958. 
I will appreciate having a copy of that message, and the remarks by Mr. Fountain 
and me inserted in the record at this point: 


[From the Congressional Record, May 14, 1958] 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS—COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. Doc. No. 383) 


The Speaker laid before the House the following communication from the 
President of the United States, which was read, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed : 

THE WHITE 
Washington, May 13, 1958. 
The Honorable SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SPEAKER: On numerous occasions I have warned against the dan- 
gers of overcentralizing power and authority in the National Government. 
Similarly have I made clear my deep conviction that to avoid these dangers 
State and local governments must be strengthened. 

To this end the administration has sought continually to examine and to 
improve the balance in our system of divided governmental responsibilities. 
Early in 1953 I recommended and the Congress authorized the establishment 
of a Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. In its report of June 1955 the 
Commission concluded that we should “leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; use the level of government closest 
to the community for all public functions it can handle; utilize cooperative 
intergovernmental arrangements where appropriate to attain economical per- 
formance and popular approval; reserve national action for residual partici- 
pation where State and local governments are not fully adequate, and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the National Government can undertake.” 

More recently, in June 1957, in an address before the Governors’ conference 
at ES, Va., I proposed the creation of a task force to take specific 
action— 

“(1) to designate functions which the States are ready and willing to 
assume and finance that are now performed or financed wholly or in part 
by the Federal Government ; 

“(2) to recommend the Federal and State revenue adjustments required 
to enable the States to assume such functions ; and 

(3) to identify functions and responsibilities likely to require State or 
Federal attention in the future and to recommend the level of State effort, 
or Federal effort, or both, that will be needed to assure effective action.” 

This task force proposal was accepted by the Governors and in August of last 
year the Joint Federal-State Action Committee was created, composed of 10 
Governors and 7 Federal representatives. In transmitting their initial report 
to me and to the chairman of the Governors’ conference, the Cochairman of the 
Committee advised that “The purpose of filing our first report at this time 
is to permit early action. The Committee urges that those recommendations 
requiring legislative implementation be transmitted to the Congress and State 
legislatures for consideration at their next sessions.” 

This report, which I dealt with in some detail in my last budget message, 
contained six specific recommendations. 

Three of those recommendations requiring congressional action were that the 
Federal Government, first, discontinue its grants for vocational education; sec- 
ond, discontinue its grants for construction of waste treatment facilities under 
section 6 of the Water Pollution Control Act of 1956; and, third, reduce its 
10-percent tax on local telephone service to 6 percent to assist the States in 
assuming financial responsibility for these programs—to accomplish the transi- 
tion a tax credit device would be used for the first 5 years. The Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget will transmit draft legislation to implement these three 
recommendations. 

To carry out the fourth recommendation the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission will suggest such revisions as are appropriate in the language 
of the pending proposal on peacetim2 uses of atomic energy. The fifth recom- 
mendation which concerns natural disaster relief will be implemented at the 
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Federal level by Executive order as indicated in the report on this subject filed 
with the Congress on April 24, 1958. Finally, I strongly support the Committee’s 
sixth recommendation that each State increase its efforts in urban development, 
housing, and metropolitan planning. 

Bnactment at this time of Federal legislation would be an encouraging step 
in the effort to strengthen State governments, by restoring to them specific 
functions in fields which are traditionally their responsibility. To give full 
effect to the Committee’s recommendations the States, through their Governors 
and legislatures, will also have to act. Prompt action at both levels would 
insure that functions and services will continue unimpaired 

I wish to stress that the legislation is designed solely to effectuate the recom- 
mendations in the report of the Committee which emphasized the necessity for 
a relationship between functions to be assumed by the States and tax sources 
to be released by the National Government. Also, it should be pointed out that 
passage of this legislation would have no effect on the presently accelerated 
public works programs since adequate time will be allowed for an orderly 
readjustment. 

Therefore, in order to strengthen our Federal system and to provide the 
circumstances for more responsible State governments, I strongly urge the Con- 
gress promptly to enact legislation consistent with the recommendations of the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee. 

Sincerely, 


DwicuHtT D. EISENHOWER. 


“FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS 


“(Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. Albert) was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record.) 

“Mr. Fountain. Mr. Speaker, it has long been my conviction that our States 
and their political subdivisions must actively share the burdens of government 
if we are to maintain a healthy and effective Federal system. During the past 
fall, the Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, of which I am chairman, 
held a series of hearings throughout the country for the purpose of obtaining 
the thinking of public officials at the grassroots on the subject of Federal-State- 
local relationships, Despite the many differences of political philosophy ex- 
pressed in these regional hearings, there was virtually uniform belief in the 
values of strong and responsible State and local government. However, most 
of the witnesses who appeared before our subcommittee felt that if the State 
and local governments are to assume complete responsibility for any programs 
in which there is presently Federal financial participation, there must be an 
equitable transfer of Federal tax sources to the States. 

“Our subcommittee has given considerable attention to the question of re- 
leasing Federal revenue sources to the States and municipalities in order to 
enable them to assume greater responsibility for public services which they are 
capable of performing. I believe this should be done, whenever practicable, not 
only to encourage strong State and local governments, but also to permit the 
Federal Government to devote its energies to new and emerging problems in this 
fast moving age. 

“The recommendations of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee, which 
constitute the basis for the President’s proposals, today, were carefully examined 
by our subcommittee in a public hearing on February 18. At that time it was 
brought out that although relinquishment of 40 percent of the present Federal 
tax on local telephone service would make available a much larger sum than 
the States are now receiving in Federal grants for vocational education and for 
the construction of waste-treatment facilities, many of the States would not 
obtain sufficient revenues to offset their loss of Federal grants. 

“While the general approach of seeking to help the States and municipalities 
to develop their full potentialities through the release of Federal tax sources 
appears promising, this particular plan presents the practical difficulty that 20 
of the 48 States would obtain insufficient revenues to maintain the programs 
recommended for transfer. It would appear that further study is needed to 
develop an equitable plan for this purpose. 

“Mr. Metcatr. Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the gentleman from North 


ae for the public service he has performed in bringing these figures to our 
attention. 
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“T have studied both the report of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
and the record of the hearing held by the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee on that report. I was frankly amazed and disturbed to find the Joint 
Action Committee claiming intent to strengthen the vocational education and 
waste-treatment facilities construction programs while at the same time propos- 
ing a financial arrangement that would practically destroy these programs in 
many of the States. 

“In representing the Joint Action Committee before the Fountain subcommit- 
tee on February 18, Treasury Secretary Anderson testified as follows: 

“‘In our first report two of these programs are proposed for transfer out of 
Washington to the States—vocational education and waste-treatment-plant con- 
struction. In making this recolmendation the Committee seeks only to transfer 
authority and financial responsibility—not to curtail or abolish programs. 

“<I stress this point because there are some who seem to think that we would 
adversely influence these worthwhile activities. Our report to the President and 
to the conference of Governors makes it clear that this is not our purpose at all.’ 

“Nowhere in the Secretary’s statement, or in the Joint Action Committee’s 
report, is it even hinted that some States would lose heavily under the proposed 
tax-credit plan. In fact, the Committee report states that ‘In the overall picture 
of functions and finances, there shouid be a relationship between functions to be 
assumed by the States with the consequent reductions in Federal expenditures 
and revenue tax sources to be released by the National Government.’ 

“Now let us examine the relationship between the Federal grants recommended 
for termination and State revenue from a 4-percent tax on local telephone service. 
It requires considerable computation involving five separate statistical tables in 
the Joint Action Committee's report to ascertain how the individual States would 
be affected by this plan. Fortunately, the Fountain subcommittee’s hearing con- 
tains a table which makes this comparison for the highest and lowest income 
States. That comparison shows that not 1 of the 10 lowest income States— 
those most in need of Federal assistance—would obtain enough revenue from a 
4-percent tax on local telephone service to replace Federal grants for vocational 
education and waste-treatment-plant construction. A State like Mississippi 
would obtain $800,000 to replace $2.1 million in existing grants. In the case of 
North Dakota, the tax source would yield only $300,000 to take care of programs 
for which that State now receives $991,000 in grants. While my own State of 
Montana ranks above the national average in per capita income, we too would 
be penalized under this plan. 

“According to figures in Progress Report No. 1, released by the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee in December of last year, the yield from a 4-percent tax 
on local telephone service in Montana would be $400,000. This figure is only a 
little more than half the existing Federal grants, which total $715,000. This total 
breaks down into $504,000 for waste-treatment facilities, $189,000 for older voca- 
tional education programs, and $22,000 for the newer programs, including prac- 
tical nursing and fisheries. 

“There can be little doubt, Mr. Speaker, that this proposal is both unsound and 
misleading. Moreover, I believe the American people deserve a more straight- 
forward presentation of the issues than it has received in this instance. Those 
who favor terminating State and local services which are supported by Federal 
grants should have the political courage to make that the issue, rather than hide 
behind a facade of doubletalk about strengthening programs.” 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, to which the President re- 
ferred in his message, also considered the idea of simultaneous reduction of 
grants and taxes. It reported: 

“The Commission has explored the suggestion that States would be assisted 
by a simultaneous reduction in Federal grants and certain Federal taxes. This 
approach would be inadequate in the current situation, since grants serve an 
essential purpose by assisting in the support of specific functional programs. 
Moreover, any general or selective reduction or repeal of Federal grants coupled 
with an equivalent reduction in Federal taxes would intensify the fiscal prob- 
lems of the lower income States, which would lose far more in grants than they 
would gain in taxes. On the other hand, a tax cut of sufficient magnitude to in- 
demnify fully every State would result in a total loss of Federal revenue that 
‘ would far exceed the grant reductions. 

“An alternative would be to reduce grants to the richer States and increase 
grants to the poorer. But since the purpose of grant programs is to stimulate 
and support particular activities in which there is deemed to be an important 
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national interest, the question would arise as to whether the national interest 
would be fulfilled if changes of this kind were made. 

“Then, too, it cannot be assumed that taxes surrendered by the National 
Government would be fully utilized by either State or local governments. For 
example, recent experience with the Federal admissions tax (which was cut 
two-thirds in 1954) is inconclusive but not reassuring, despite the fact that its 
suitability for local use has often been stressed.” 

Last year, when I submitted a statement to the subcommittee in support of 
H.R. 11714, there was pending before the Ways and Means Committee a bill 
(H.R. 12524) to terminate the Federal grants for water pollution control. The 
committee took no action on that bill. To date this year, no one has come for- 
ward to introduce the administration proposal. Even should it be introduced, I 
doubt that it would get to a hearing. This may be my only chance to oppose the 
President’s proposal to wreck a going program. 

I am glad to learn that one of the witnesses was Mr. Milton P. Adams, execu- 
tive secretary of the Michigan Water Resources Commission. As Acting Chair- 
man, he presided over the meeting of the Water Pollution Control Advisory Board 
last December 15 and 16. I extended the Board’s report in the Congressional 
Record of February 24. The Board unanimously rejected the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee proposal as “not feasible.” I should like to include that 
specific recommendation of the Board at this point in the record: 


“RECOM MENDATIONS 


“The Board submits to you its recommendations on the following: 

“1. The proposal of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee of September 
9, 1958, that Congress on its part amend the Internal Revenue Code to provide a 
tax credit to the States against the local telephone service tax for a 5-year 
period, and the States on their part enact and collect a 3-percent excise tax on 
local phone service. This credit would equal 30 percent of the Federal tax, or 3 
percentage points of the present 10-percent tax, conditioned, of course, on each 
State’s enacting a 3-percent phone service tax satisfactory to the Federal 
Treasury. In addition, the Committee proposed that Congress authorize the 
Treasury to distribute the revenue equivalent of the 1-percent tax on local 
telephone service to certain low-income States. The combined tax credit and 
revenue distribution to the States would equal 40 percent of the Federal revenues 
now derived from the local telephone service tax, if, as, and when each State 
had met the Federal requirements. Whether the proceeds of the 3-percent 
State excise tax on phone service, if enacted, would ever be made available for 
sewage disposal construction grants, to take the place of Federal funds now 
authorized, rests within each State legislature and, of course, is not subject 
to the will either of Congress or the Federal Treasury. Present grants for voea- 
tional education and sewage treatment projects, and the related Federal respon- 
sibility for administration, would become an unfunded State obligation if and 
as a new system goes into effect. The Treasury’s distribution of these revenues 
would be discontinued at the end of 5 years with the States assuming full 
financial responsibility for the two programs. 

“The Board rejected the Committee’s proposal as not feasible, despite the 
knowledge and understanding on the part of each member that the current plan 
reportedly had administration blessing. Here are some of the reasons discussed 
leading up to their unanimous action: 

“(a) The telephone companies have already alerted their customers to seek 
repeal of the entire 10-percent Federal excise tax on local phone service as an 
unfair tax on them. 

“(b) The plan described above still fails to meet requirements of the resolu- 
tion adopted at the Governors’ conference at Miami, Fla., last May. 

“(c) The plan further leaves the States within the control or even dictation 
of some Federal official. 

“(d) There would be an unnecessary loss and dissipation of $60 million of 
Federal revenue annually, even if every State enacted a federally approved 3- 
percent State excise tax on phone service (see Dr. Flemming’s press statement 
of Oct. 6, 1958, released Oct. 10). 

“(e) Our members are convinced that few, if any, State legislatures could 
be prevailed upon to enact a 3-percent State excise tax on local phone service 
because of the following reasons: 

“(1) Adverse lobbying pressure against such a new tax. 
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“(2) The fact that phone service is not a measure of sewage disposal or 
vocational benefits and cannot be “sold” as such. 

“(3) Legislators from such cities as Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and a host of smaller places where sewage 
treatment has been provided, without the aid of Federal grants, could hardly 
be expected to support such local excise tax legislation for the benefits 
sought, or as a substitute for present Federal funds. 

“We believe that the construction grants program is operating effectively at 
the present time and should, if anything, be increased. If an increase is impossi- 
ble, then we recommend that it be continued at its present level of operation.” 

At the Advisory Board meeting where this action was taken unanimously were, 
in addition to Mr. Adams: Mr. Irwin T. Bode, director of conservation, State of 
Missouri ; Mr. William F. Duckworth, an auto dealer and mayor of Norfolk, Va.; 
Dr. Harold M. Erickson, Oregon State health officer; Mr. Seth Gordon, director 
of the California Fish and Game Commission and a member of the California 
Water Pollution Control Board; Mr. Fred C. Heinz, vice president of the H. J. 
Heinz Pickle Co.; Mr. Anton Hulman, Jr., a Terre Haute, Ind., industrialists and 
chairman of the Indiana Flood Control Commission; Mr. Frank E. Long, a 
Buffalo, Wyo., rancher and banker; and Mr. William W. Wise, director of the 
Connecticut Water Pollution Control Commission. 

The pertinent part of Dr. Flemming’s press statement referred to in section ad) 
above reads as follows: 

“Under this approach, the Federal Government would forgo 30 percent of the 
present Federal telephone tax so that this source of revenue would be available 
to the States. In addition, a sum equal to 10 percent of the present tax would 
be distributed among the States under a variable formula with relatively larger 
grants going to the lower income States. This would make available to the States 
approximately $145 million in Federal revenue to cover the cost of the present 
$85 million in Federal grants for waste treatment construction and vocational 
education.” 

In summary, the administration proposal would return to the States a job 
which they have, over the years, proved themselves to be unable or unwilling 
to do. There is no assurance that they would do it in the future. Treasury 
Secretary Anderson, co-chairman of the Federal-State Joint Action Committee, 
told the House Committee on Government Operations that even if we made the 
4 percent tax available to the States, there is no assurance that the States would 
carry through with the program. In the process, $60 million of needed Federal 
revenue would be sacrificed, according to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

With previous statements to this committee, I have included supporting letters 
from the director of the Montana State Department of Fish and Game, the 
mayors of several of our leading cities, the Montana Municipal League, and 

kesmen for health and other conservation groups. With this statement, 
I have a letter from Dr. G. D. Carlyle Thompson, the executive officer of the 
Montana State Board of Health. 

I understand that the subcommittee chairman will insert in the record corre- 
spondence with Clayton V. Berg, of Helena, city-county sanitation. You will 
recall that he wrote regarding benefits the city of Helena has received from 
Federal aid in sewage disposal facility construction. He also expressed the 
fear that without continuation of this aid, Montana “stands a very good chance 
of losing what probably will be eventually her greatest asset—clean water.” 

Under date of March 5, Dr. Thompson writes that all sewage treatment con- 
struction grants, amounting to $504,000 a year for Montana, have been “fully 
committed, with this year’s grant being used by January 1, 1959.” Dr. Thompson 
continued : 

“In the 3 years of the program we have 34 projects that have been aided and 
stimulated through the grant program. Already in this fiscal year we have five 
communities with priorities with applications exceeding $275,000 for which we 
lack funds. We know of planning in several communities which could result any 
day in applications being received where the priorities would be high, amounting 
to another $350,000. At the present rate of financing we would expect another 
4 or 5 years of programing in order to bring into existence treatment facilities 
in communities now dumping raw sewage and improved facilities in communities 
now partially or inadequately treating. 

“We believe the Federal construction grant has materially assisted Montana in 
correcting sewage treatment problems. We feel that discontinuing the program 
would seriously delay accomplishing the balance of the job. We have had, and 
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expect to have, situations where the $250,000 maximum is substantially less than 
80 percent of the project cost. These projects would take the $500,000 if such a 
limit were raised. Our concern in raising the limit is in the raising of the 
amount of the grant. As you can see, with the annual grant slightly in excess 
of $500,000, raising the limit to $500,000 would take all of the grant for a single 
project. If the total sum were not raised, and the project limit were raised, we 
would hope that by legislation or rule or regulation by the Public Health Service 
that the State might set its own individual project limit. 

“The job of obtaining proper sewage treatment in Montana is not yet half 
completed. We certainly are hoping that the program will continue so that there 
will be no interruption in steady progress which is now evident.” 

The status of this program in Montana as of February 15, 1959, follows: 


MonTANA—CONSTRUCTION GRANTS FOR SEWAGE TTEATMENT WORKS 
As or Fes. 15, 1959 


Allocations 
Fiscal year— 
1957 $503,650 
1958 503,325 
1959 512,475 
Total 1,519,450 
Applications 
Estimated | Grant offer 
Status Number eligible or request 
project costs 
Approved to date...... 25 $6, 117, 710 $1, 502, 937 
Pending (total)... nccvsseshescscccendscncaqecencancese 13 3, 354, 752 803, 766 
In PHS regional office. fe ae : 949, 752 282, 766 
In preparation in municipalities '_....-...---..--------------- 9 2, 405, 000 521, 000 
1 As reported by the State agency. 
Applications approved 
Estimated 
Location eligible Grant offer Date approved 
project costs 
$51, 901 $15, 570.45 | January 1958, 
399, 737 119, 921.00 | March 1957. 
103, 000 30, 900.00 | October 1958. 
1, 118, 877 250, 000,00 | November 1957. 
46, 062 13, 818.60 | May 1957. 
254, 860 75, 168.00 | August 1957. 
234, 000 70, 200.00 | July 1958. 
25, 440 7, 632.00 | August 1957. 
12, 546 3, 763.99 | March 1957. 
155, 000 46, 500.00 | October 1958. 
568, 717 170, 615.25 | February 1959. 
86, 436 25, 930. 98 ay 1958. 
1, 620, 011 250, 000.00 | October 1958, 
51, 586 15, 475. 89 | April 1958. 
542, 000 162, 600.00 | April 1958. 
210, 000 63, 000.00 | August 1958, 
144, 514 40, 066.80 | September 1957 
20, 967 6, 405.00 | July 1957. 
29, 685 8, 905.64 | March 1957, 
81, 900 24. 570.00 | May 1958. 
84, 900 25, 470. 00 x reg 1958 
35, 000 10, 500. 00 ay 1958. 
28, 571 8, 571.00 | September 1957. 
White Selpir Springs. ...........cgenersanqnpetsiaipodne 115, 000 28, 252.50 | September 1957. 
97, 000 29, 100.00 | May 1958. 
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Mr. Brarnix. Our next witness is our colleague, Representative 
Byron Johnson of Colorado. 

The Chair has had several conversations with Mr. Johnson, who 
has expressed not only a deep and strong interest in this subject, but 
also a very impressive familiarity with this very serious problem. 

We welcome you, Congressman Johnson, and again thank you for 

our consideration in deferring and standing by patiently for so 
ong in order that we could complete the other witnesses on the 
agenda. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed listening to the 
previous witness. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, I have submitted what is essentially 
a modification of H.R. 3610 in my own bill, H.R. 5683, and I commend 
it to the attention of the committee. 

I have filed a statement previously and I shall not repeat the 
observations made therein. 

I think it might be worth stating for the record that my first ex- 
erience in government was in State government, and a very fine 
tate government, in a State board of health. I recall talking about 

this question 20 years ago. But that State still gives no money to 
stream pollution abatement, although it has a very fine State govern- 
ment. I too served in the State legislature before coming here. I 
am reasonably well aware of the great difliculties in most State legis- 
latures in trying to secure the passage of a bill which deals essentially 
with what is an urban as against a statewide problem. 

The legislative bodies in many States tend to be less than propor- 
tionally representative of urban interests, and the failure of the 
States to adopt housing or airport programs is matched by their 
failure to be helpful in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, has there been introduced in the record the article 
in Fortune magazine for December 1958, entitled “The Worst Public- 
Works Problem” by Edward T. Thompson ? 

Mr. Buarntx. No, it has not been. 

Mr. Jonnson. If it has not been introduced, I would like to intro- 
duce it at this time. 

Mr. Bratrnrx. Without objection, the article referred to may be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The article referred to entitled “The Worst Public-Works Prob- 
lem,” by Edward E. Thompson, is as follows :) 


{From Fortune magazine, December 1958] 
Tue Worst Puslic-WorKs ProspLEM 


Politics, apathy, and the headlong rush to suburbia have made 
water and sewerage facilities the greatest single deficiency in U.S. 
public works—and the way things are going, we may not catch up 
for 40 years. 

(By Edward T. Thompson) 


Fourteen miles southwest of downtown St. Louis is a subdivision of $30,000- 
to-$50,000 homes called Ronnie Country Club Acres. Its 25 families are happy 
in homes in such a desirable neighborhood—until it rains. “Then,” says one 
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despondent resident, “the septic tanks overflow and sewage lies in the yards 
or runs down the street.”” The people of Ronnie Country Club Acres have spent 
a lot of money trying to rectify the condition by improving drainage fields 
or putting in storm drains. The owner of one of the houses secretly installed 
a pipe that takes any overflow from his septic tank and discharges it alongside 
the State highway. But none of these expedients has solved the problem; 
it’s still unpleasant when it rains on Ronnie Country Club Acres. 

The situation that has overtaken these St. Louis suburbanites, with their 
large investments, is one that is familiar across the United States; it is one 
small item in the most neglected of all the public-works problems arising out 
of postwar prosperity, mobility, and population growth. Fortune in the previous 
articles of this series on public works has analyzed the highway situation, into 
which the government may be charging blindly, but at any rate is charging, and 
the vast school-building program that is actually catching up on the famous 
“classroom shortage” of a few years ago. But water supply and sewerage, as 
this concluding article shows, remain a signal failure in public works. These 
vital deficiencies are being attacked haphuzardly, reluctantly, and locally, in- 
stead of on an area-wide basis, which is the only effective approach. And not 
only are water and sewerage facilities woefully deficient, their potential as a 
powerful tool for shaping communities is being almost totally overlooked. 

Not surprisingly, the deficiencies in both sewerage and water facilities, which 
have been growing steadily more serious for nearly 20 years, are most serious 
in the sprawling suburbs. The Nation’s exploding metropolises have tilled the 
country with a hodgepodge of water and sewer systems bounded by political 
lines instead of natural drainage basins, systems that were often inadequate 
even before they were completed, much less paid for. The U.S. Public Health 
Service, in a community-by-community survey, found that nearly half of the 
100 million Americans who have community sewers do not have adequate 
sewage treatment facilities. The Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion estimates that some 40 million people need new or improved sewage-collection 
systems. BDSA also says that almost half of the 117 million people who use 
public water supplies can’t be sure of having enough water available on a hot 
summer day to put out a major fire. 

It is relatively easy to stir up indignation over industrial pollution, a well- 
publicized problem that will be solved, if at all, by private not public works. 
Similarly, it is not hard to gain support for such water projects as the Mis- 
souri River Basin program, which through flood control, irrigation, and new 
power sources will change the fortunes of huge areas of the country. But sewer 
and water needs are less visible. The ordinary householder is satisfied as long 
as clean-looking water flows from his faucets, and as long as the sewage goes 
someplace where he can’t smell it. 

In all, says BDSA, the U.S. investment in municipal sewerage systems is at 
least $6.9 billion short of what it should be, and in waterworks is short by 
$4.6 billion of the needs. In the next 17 years, to correct today’s deficiencies, 
and to provide for the expected surge in population and for depreciation of exist- 
ing facilities, BDSA estimates, the Nation should spend at least $44 billion on 
waterworks, sewers, and sewage treatment plants. This would mean spending 
$2.6 billion a year—which is about twice the average rate of outlays for this 
purpose since 1946. Of the two problems—water and sewage—the latter is by 
far the more critical. Says one BDSA official: “I don’t think the municipalities 
will catch up on sewers for 40 years.” 


MORE PEOPLE, MORE WASHERS 


The United States has no absolute shortage of water. The shortage is one 
of reservoirs, transmission lines, and pumps; these have not been adequate 
sincé 1940. During World War II new waterworks construction was virtually 
nonexistent, and from the end of the war through the Korean emergency, rising 
costs and material shortages kept the pace of construction well below what 
was needed to keep up with the population. Since 1940 practically all of the 
increase in population (from 182 million to 175 million) has been in urban 
areas; the population dependent on public water supply, says BDSA, has risen 
from 82 million to 117 million. At the same time, the advent of such appliances 
as automatic washers has raised the per capita consumption of public water 
from 122 gallons to 160 gallons per day. By 1975 some 149 million people (of 
a total population of 209 million) will be in communities with public water, 
and their per capita needs will be at least 200 gallons daily. The total cost 
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- new waterworks construction needed between now and 1975 is put at around 
20 billion. 

By 1975 at least 134 million people will be in areas with public sewerage, 
compared to 100 million today. To provide them with adequate sewage disposal, 
$24 billion should be spent. A great part of this spending is needed for sewage- 
treatment facilities. Until recently, most sewer systems were considered ade- 
quate if they simply provided collection lines. The raw sewage could be dumped. 
as it still is in St. Louis, New Orleans, and many other areas, into a convenient 
stream or river, which through dilution and natural bacteria action would often 
purify itself within a few miles. But as population became more dense, the 
amount of raw sewage discharged began to exceed the purifying capacity of the 
streams. Federal and State authorities agree that the Mississippi just below 
St. Louis is highly polluted. Most large cities and many smaller communities 
recognized the dangers of pollution and built so-called primary treatment 
plants—in effect, settling tanks that reduce organic pollution by about one-third. 
Now, however, the quantities of sewage have risen to such a level in areas like 
Denver and Washington, D.C., that more intensive treatment is needed—second- 
ary treatment, which, by aeration and settling, leaves the effluent 70 to 90 percent 
“clean.” Primary-treated sewage from Denver now enters the South Platte 
River, which is a source of irrigation water for downstream farmers; even 
though the State warned of a health hazard in 1956 and recommended secondary 
treatment, Denver is still not spending the necessary money. 


NO SALES APPEAL IN SEWERS 


Besides the sheer population growth, a complicating factor in the problems of 
water and sewerage is the pattern of that growth. When new houses are erected 
on sites contiguous to built-up areas, it is a relatively simple matter to extend 
community water and sewer lines to them. But the subdivider, in his search for 
cheap land, generally jumps out into the countryside, then tries to persuade the 
city to bring water to him. Usually he is willing to pay for the installation of 
water lines within his development, plus at least his proportionate share of the 
water main from town. In most cases, the town is willing to pay the incremental 
costs because it can be fairly sure it will recover them in increased water reve- 
nues as the area builds up. Sometimes, however, as in many parts of Florida 
that have a high water table, the cost of bringing water from town is greater 
than drilling a central well or wells at the development, so the developer builds 
the facilities and then either goes into the water business himself, or deeds or 
sells the equipment to a private utility. In either case, the home buyer pays 
the cost in the price of his house. 

Sewerage is another matter. A developer may install sewer lines, pay for 
the trunkline from town, add the cost to the price of his houses, and leave the 
owner with a permanent system. But most developers don’t operate that way. 
Unlike a good water supply, which practically all buyers insist on, sewers have 
little sales appeal. Buyers seem to ignore the rather obvious fact that up to 
95 percent of the water that enters a house must be carried away by some sort 
of mechanical means. So the developer puts in septic tanks at perhaps two- 
thirds the cost of sewers, without, of course, informing the buyer that these 
devices may be adequate for only 5 to 10 years, and that in the meantime there 
will be maintenance costs. When the septic tanks start giving trouble, the 
houseowners often find that the only solution is a sewer system. Then they not 
only have to write off their investment in the septic tanks, they have to pay 
considerably more for their sewers than they would have when the houses were 
built because properties and streets have to be torn up. 

Septic tanks are all right if certain conditions are met: If the drainage field 
is big enough and the soil drains easily. Authorities agree, however, that the 
average development lot of less than a quarter acre is seldom sufficient even with 
the best possible conditions. 


BREAK UP THE COMPETITION 


Planners and engineers, in a rare display of unanimity, believe strongly that 
metropolitan action is vital if the country is to get the kind of sewerage it needs. 
They cite several reasons for their belief. Individual municipalities within a 
metropolitan area do not pass the laws necessary to curb the installation of septic 
tanks ; each town is afraid that if it is too strict with a developer he will simply 


build his houses elsewhere. The separate towns can’t or won’t do anything to. 
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bring uniformly high standards to the multiplicity and variety of sewerage 
systems that already exist in every metropolitan area. On the Virginia side 
of the Potomac River across from Washington, for example, there are 14 sewage- 
collection agencies operating 19 treatment plants (only 1 gives secondary treat- 
ment) ; in addition, there are 70,000 people without sewers at all. 

The lack of concerted action is due partly to the fact that the man at the top 
of the hill just doesn’t care about the problems of the man at the bottom. 
Sioux City, Iowa, for instance, despite long-standing complaints from people 
downstream on the Missouri River about pollution, has refused to build a sewage- 
treatment plant. Moreover, “clusters of governments can’t make overall policy,” 
as Robert Wood, political scientist at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
points out. “One city can make its own residents happy, but not much else. 
Even if governments want to solve problems on a broad scale, officials are ham- 
strung by outdated laws and the nationwide scramble for resources. We need 
to break up the competition among communities.” Sewage treatment makes 
sense, of course, only if an entire area participates. There is little incentive 
for 1 town to clean up its sewage if 30 others around it aren’t 
equally conscientious. 

Finally, argue the planners, there is the economic advantage of metropolitan 
sewerage. The capital investment required for a treatment plant to serve 500,000 
people is only about three-quarters as much per capita as for 1 that serves 50,000 
people in the same area; per capita operating costs are also usually less in a 
big plant. 

These are not necessarily arguments for establishing overall metropolitan 
governments; but they are potent arguments for setting up public-works author- 
ities able to operate on a metropolitan scale. 


MOSCOW OR SEATTLE? 


Seattle and its environs are typical of what planners call the conglomerate 
mess of suburban sewer facilities, and of what can happen when communities 
fail to take an areawide approach to the problem. The Seattle area now hasa 
population of about 850,000, over 65 percent of it within the city limits, the rest 
in surrounding fringe communities. The area is expected to have a total popu- 
lation of a million and a quarter by 1980 (only half of it inside the city limits). 
Until this summer, sewerage service was controlled by 49 agencies. 

Though there are 25 sewage-treatment plants in the area, raw sewage from 
about 425,000 people is regularly discharged at 60 different points into Puget 
Sound, the Duwanish River, and Elliott Bay. Treated sewage from 80,000 people 
enters Lake Washington directly from 10 treatment plants and indirectly from 
at least 4,000 septic tanks. In addition, when it rains heavily, overflows of raw 
sewage enter Lake Washington and Green Lake more than 40 times per summer. 
As a result, the concentration of certain plant nutrients, mostly phosphorus 
and nitrogen, has increased to the point where plant life is choking the lake. 

About one-third of the total population is without public sewers, and to keep 
up with residential development some 6,000 private septic tanks are being built 
annually at a cost of $2 million. Engineers consider many of these no better 
than a temporary solution. Much of Seattle itself uses combined sewers that 
carry both sanitary sewage and storm runoff (a situation common to most big 
cities). Because of inadequate provision for storm flows, many of these sewers 
everflow when it rains, flood basements, and discharge sewage into streets. 

The logical area for future growth is around Lake Washington, but its greatest 
attribute, the lake, is being ruined. The communities on the eastern shore of 
the lake recognized the problem, and also recognized that they could solve it 
only in concert. So 3 years ago the towns tried to get together on a joint trunk 
sewer line that would take the sewage out of the lake and put it in Puget Sound. 
But the well-intentioned attempt quickly turned into a battle. Two of the com- 
coogreny Bellevue and Lake Hills, couldn’t agree on what plan to adopt; nothing 
got built. 

Meanwhile, a group of private citizens led by James Ellis, an earnest young 
attorney, and strongly encouraged by Seattle’s able mayor, Gordon S. Clinton, 
had been pushing the cause of metropolitan government for the area. Ellis, 
in fact, had helped draft a new charter for King County, in 1952, which would 
have created a county-manager form of government. Opposition slogans such 
as “Is This Moscow or Seattle?” plus the lack of a compelling reason for ad- 
ministrative change killed it at the polls. 
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In 1956 the city and county finally did get together to finance a $130,000 
sewerage study by Brown & Caldwell, San Francisco consulting engineers; the 
State pollution-control commission contributed $10,000 toward the study. Con- 
currently, Ellis’ group drafted and pushed through the State legislature in 1957, 
by one vote, a law that allowed the formation of a metropolitan municipal 
corporation empowered to plan, finance, and administer six services for the area: 
sewage disposal, water supply, public transportation, garbage disposal, parks 
and parkways, and comprehensive planning. In March of this year, metro- 
politan Seattle residents were presented with an abbreviated proposal to create 
such a corporation with authority over sewerage, public transportation, and 
comprehensive planning. 

SAVE LAKE WASHINGTON 


But even this was too much for the voters. The proposal passed in the city 
of Seattle, but was defeated in the areas outside. “The county areas were 
afraid of a supergovernment dominated by the city,’ says Mayor Clinton. 
Plans were made immediately to have a new vote in September, but this time 
on an even more abbreviated version of the first plan. The corporation would 
have authority only over sewerage; local autonomy would be strictly observed ; 
the area to be covered by the authority, originally 575 square miles, was cut 
about in half. Perhaps most important, a single issue was dramatized: “We 
must save Lake Washington.” The people at last voted “Yes.” 

Brown & Caldwell had recommended that two large treatment plants be built 
(one south of Seattle, one north); these will be fed by two huge interceptor 
lines that will pick up the sewage from present and proposed collection lines. 
Because of ridge topography in some areas, seven small additional treating plants 
will be built. Total treating capacity is to be nearly 300 million gallons per day, 
enough to last the area for 75 years. The proposal called for a three-stage 
program to cost $83,200,000 in the first 10 years, $35,400,000 in the second 10, 
and $45,400,000 in the final stage. All of the first-stage projects and the most 
pressing parts of the second are in the geographical area covered by the new 
authority, and are now being studied in detail. (The report also recommended 
that the city of Seattle spend $69 million of its own money to separate storm and 
sanitary sewers. ) 

SO NOTHING GETS DONE 


Ardent planners may not be too happy about Seattle’s plant. They argue that 
first things should come first, and in their book the first thing is a metropolitan 
government that can handle all the problems of areawide significance. Once 
the organization is established, it can attack the specific problems. 

This argument has an orderly sound and, in fact, it is precisely what James 
Ellis and other Seattle metro backers wanted in the beginning. But when, as 
happened in Seattle, the people of the area decide they just don’t want a super- 
government, the argument breaks down: urgent and specific problems don’t get 
solved. In the region around Nashville, Tenn., for example, better sewerage 
is badly needed, and the planners tried to use the situation as a lever to set up 
metropolitan government. Metro was so soundly defeated in Nashville last 
June that the chances are it will not be proposed again, or at least not very soon. 
Meanwhile, no steps are being taken to get an areawide sewerage authority, and 
the potential hazard to health increases. 

Partly because of sewerage problems, the people of Dade County, Fla., voted 
in 1957 to adopt metropolitan government. (It is the first, and so far only, large 
area in the United States to try this system.) But Dade’s metropolitan govern- 
ment has been so harried by political problems that only the barest start has been 
made to meet sewerage needs. A sewer authority elected in 1957 would almost 
certainly have been much further ahead. 

Independent authorities pose some difficulties, of course. As Fortune has 
pointed out (“New Strength in City Hall,” Nov. 1957), they can easily become 
a power unto themselves. Being nonpolitical appointees, the commissioners may 
hold themselves aloof from normal democratic pressures; this is fine if uptream 
and downstream views don’t compete, but, particularly in water and sewerage 
problems, they almost always do. Moreover, there are many organizational 
and public-relations problems in setting up a metropolitan water or sewer 
authority. For example, should communities that have already solved their 
problems be required to surrender their expensive facilities to the agency, and 
in addition help pay for facilities for their less foresighted neighbors? 
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But the fact is that metropolitan water-and-sewer authorities are operating 
successfully, and have been for some time. Both Boston and Chicago have had 
metropolitan sewerage agencies since 1889, the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California was created in 1928 to provide water for the Los Angeles 
area. In every case, despite the problems and drawbacks, these authorities are 
doing a far better job than the individual communities in the areas ever did, not 
only of correcting water and sewer deficiencies, but of planning ahead for an 
expanding population. 

GOOD GAMBLE 


Once water and sewerlines are installed, population builds up around them. 
It is possible for a metropolitan authority to put lines in sections where it wants 
population to expand and withhold them from sections it wants to keep for open 
space. Water and sewer facilities can be an even more useful weapon against 
urban sprawl than zoning laws. But they are seldom used this way. 

Similarly, water and sewerage can be used to attract industry. Many cities 
and towns will agree happily to provide such services to a company if it will 
formally decide to locate within the town’s boundaries. But almost no com- 
munities in this country have been willing to take the next important step, that 
is, to build water and sewerlines into an area not currently industrialized so 
that the chamber of commerce can then say to industry: “We're ready for you 
right now, no waiting.” 

The arguments of the politicians against both of these policies go something 
like this: ‘“‘We have so many existing needs that we can’t even think about 
building out ahead of population growth or in anticipation of new industry; we 
ean’t afford to put in lines that maybe nobody will be using for several years; 
we can’t afford to gamble with the public’s money.” But with the flight to 
suburbia almost certain to increase rather than diminish, and with practically 
every community in the Nation scrambling to get choice industry—research labs, 
electronics firms, etc.—it may well be a bigger gamble not to be ready ahead of 
time. 

WE CAN’T AFFORD ANY MORE 


The most common response of local officials when asked why they aren’t 
tackling their water and sanitation problems more vigorously is, ‘‘We know 
we're way behind, we know we’re polluting our river, but we just can’t afford 
to spend any more than we are.” What they mean is that they won’t spend any 
more. 

It is true, as the diagram on page 103 shows, that water and sewer projects 
are expensive. New York City, which may face the threat of having to close 
its beaches because of pollution, recently estimated that it would have to spend 
some $170 million just to separate sanitary and storm sewers, and another $110 
million for one sewage-treatment plant; nobody knows for sure what total 
Metropolitan New York needs are. Also, many communities are at, or near, their 
legal or economic general debt limits, and thus find it difficult to borrow money. 
But legal debt limits are arbitrary, they can be changed; and economic limits 
are set by available revenues, and these can be increased. 

Water and sewerage are services, and, as such, charges can be made for their 
use. The total income after operating expenses is highly predictable and can 
be used to pay off bonds. This is the way all private utilities operate. But 
public-water charges are, on the average, too low to provide the necessary 
revenue. Sometimes they do not even cover operating expenses, and even when 
they do, any surplus usually goes back into the city treasury to cover deficits 
from other services. One estimate is that if each person in the country would 
pay about 1144 cents more per day for water (an increase of about 50 percent 
over the mean U.S. per capita water rate), the accumulated deficiencies in water 
facilities could be wiped out by 1970 and that from then on new waterworks 
could be financed out of earnings. As for sewerage, few communities make any 
identifiable charge at all; operating costs are paid out of general taxes. Thus, 
even for the smallest capital expenditure, it becomes necessary to float a general 
bond issue. 

NO PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


Rather than make the politically unpopular move of raising service charges, 
many communities talk wishfully about increased State or Federal aid. They 
are not likely to get it.’ There are no figures available on the total amount of 
State aid for local water and sewer projects. But the States’ general indifference 
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to these local needs is indicated by the fact that currently only four States 
(Maine, Maryland, New Mexico, and Vermont) are willing to give any grants 
at all toward the construction of sewage-treatment plants; the total amount 
of State funds appropriated in the United States is less than $7 million. In 
California, which estimates that $600 million should be spent on sewerage works 
through 1960, the only State aid to municipalities is a $1 million revolving loan 
fund. Some experts argue that the States should be doing far more than they 
are; they say the States should emulate Texas, which last year created a State 
water-development board that can issue up to $200 million in State general- 
obligation bonds for local water projects. Texas municipalities will save a 
considerable amount in interest charges because of the State’s generally superior 
credit rating. 

The Federal Government has spent practically nothing on municipal water- 
works and sewerage systems since the massive WPA and PWA programs of the 
thirties; since 1956 it has appropriated a trifling $50 million a year’ for con- 
struction of sewage-treatment facilities. Last spring a bill to double the amount 
of sewage-treatment grants died in the House Rules Committee. And now 
there are indications that the whole program may be replaced by one that would 
relinquish some $145 million a year of Federal telephone-tax money to the 
States. The States would not have to use this money for public works, and, 
judging by current state public-works policies, it seems unlikely that much of it 
would be used to build sewage-treatment works. 

In view of the enormous pork-barreling potentials inherent in water and 
sewerage deficiencies—far greater, for example, than in river and harbor main- 
tenance—Congress’s lack of interest in the problem is surprising. But it also 
indicates the public’s indifference to the problem: people don’t even bring pres- 
sure on their Congressmen to get them Federal help. 


A QUARTER SAID “NO” 


Water and sewer facilities will be a lot more costly in the future than they 
are now. The cheapest water sources are already being exploited. Increased 
demands in many areas will have to bet met by transporting water much greater 
distances. Southern California, an extreme case, is now trying to put through 
a program that would involve building 400-mile-long aqueducts to bring water 
from the northern end of the State. More and more sewage treatment will be 
needed, and it seems almost certain that new and probably more costly processes 
will have to be used to remove inorganic matter that gets through today’s plants; 
a little further in the future, but definitely in sight, is the need to deal with the 
wastes from nuclear-power generation, a fantastically expensive proposition. 

But the basic problem in water and sewers is not money. Nor, for the time 
being at any rate, is it technology. The big problem is people. Last year, of the 
thousands of communities with inadequate water and sewerage facilities, only 
about 600 were stirred up enough to put bond issues up before the voters. In 
many instances the towns were under considerable State or Federal pressure to 
clean up pollution. Yet the citizens of nearly one-quarter of these 600 munici- 
palities—Costa Mesa, Calif., Warwick, N.Y., and La Grange, Ohio, to name @ 
few—turned down the bond issues at the polls. “Some people won’t do any- 
thing,” says one disillusioned city official, “until we have another plague.” 


Mr. Jounson. I would like to call your attention to the fact that 
he points out there is a need for about $7 billion worth of sewage 
treatment works in the United States in the aggregate. Let us 
assume that as much as one-half of this need would be met in the 
normal course of events by the programs that you have been dis- 
cussing heretofore this morning, which were operating anyway. 
That would still leave about $314 billion which might not take place 
without the stimulus of Federal] aid. 

It seems to me it is very proper for this committee to consider 
increasing the amount of aid from $500 million authorization to $1 
billion of authorization in the hopes that we can get the job completed. 


1 There is also a Federal loan pormnen for public works, administered by the Community 
Facilities Administration, to help small communities that are unable to finance projects 
through normal channels. 
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This article, I might say, points out in my own area, the area sur- 
rounding Denver and northeastern Colora o, that the quantities of 
sewage have risen in that area and here in the Washington, D.C., 
area, so that more intensive treatment is needed, including secondary 
treatment to leave the effluent reasonably clean. 

Primary-treated sewage from Denver now enters the South Platte 
River, which is a source of irrigation water for downstream farmers. 

Even though the State warned of a health hazard in 1956 and re- 
commended secondary treatment, Denver is still not spending the 
necessary money. 

Also, as the next paragraph of this article points out, there is no 
sales appeal in sewers. 

Even as we were trying to get $3 to $7 million worth of city 
money to spend on this matter, the voters of the city approved by a 
14 to 1 vote a $75 million bond issue for water. They will meals Fan 
approve in the next few weeks a $20 million bond issue for airports, 
but you cannot get them to give you a few million dollars for stream 
—— because what they dump into the river does not stink up 

nver, but it stinks up the downstream area. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that our primary concern is 
not dollars, but the wont: and the general welfare. 

The rivers of this Nation are an interstate—they are a national— 
responsibility. It is peculiarly appropriate, perhaps, for a Coloradan 
to point this up, because rising in my State are the headwaters of 4 
great river systems, and they flow through 12 other States. So one- 
third of the Nation is directly affected by waters leaving my own 
State. To suggest it is not an interstate or national concern, but a 
purely local concern, is to ignore the human welfare features 
concerned. 

Let me call your attention to Mr. Thompson’s article in one of 
his closing paragraphs, where he points out : 

And now there are indications that the whole program may be replaced by 
one that would relinquish some $145 million a year of Federal telephone tax 
money to the States. The States would not have to use this money for pub- 
lic works and, judging by current State public works policies, it seems un- 
likely that much of it would be used to build sewage treatment works. 

His closing sentence, I think, is very significant. He says: 

“Some people won’t do anything,” says one disillusioned city official, “until 
we have another plague.” 

We are dealing here not just with public welfare, but with public 
necessity and public health itself. 

There is a strong interstate and individual Federal interest in the 
operation of this program. 

I should also like to submit for the record, Mr. Chairman, a letter 
I received in response to a request of my own State health 
officer as to what the demand for money is in my own State. He shows 
that in addition to using up all of the money heretofore available, he 
has requests that are ready to — immediately upon authorization 
in the amount of about a half million dollars. Also, he has two ad- 


ditional cities which, because of the acuteness of their problem, even in 
the face of a fund shortage, have proceeded, but they expect financial 
assistance on the basis of a pickup when money becomes available. 


In a sort of tentative authorization some applications are being 
processed. 


| 
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I would like to submit this for the record to show the present. pro- 
gram is inadequate in amount in dealing with needs in my own State. 
Mr. McF atu. Without objection, it may be made a part of the 


record at this point. 
(The letter referred to is as follows :) 
STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Denver, February 27, 1959. 
Hon. REPRESENTATIVE BYRON JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE JOHNSON : 

I am taking the liberty of writing you concerning our experience here in 
Colorado under the construction grants feature of Public Law 660. The con- 
struction grants program has stimulated construction of pollution abatement 
works in Colorado. The impetus can be seen from the following table listing 
estimated construction expenditures for pollution abatement facilities in 
Colorado: 

Year (fiscal) and estimated cost 


Millions | 1st grants: Millions 
-9 


A list showing the allocation of previous grants in Colorado is attached for 
your information. 

The $1,885,448 in Federal grant money supported over $7.5 million worth of 
construction of needed pollution abatement works. 

Colorado has sufficient applications and plans on hand to utilize more money 
than has been allotted in past years. 

The following towns have submitted applications, have their plans approved 
and are ready to proceed immediately upon authorization : 


City: Amount needed 
Gunnison --. $138, 832 
Woodland Park -- 19,079 


Due to the acuteness of their problem the following towns proceeded with con- 
struction, but expect financial assistance on the basis of pickup projects when 
money is available. 


City: Amount requested 

The following applications and plans are being processed : e 

City: Amount needed 


The above represents firmly committed projects which need authorization now. 
They represent requests for $883,150 in Federal aid. It can be seen that we are 
already behind on next year’s appropriation, even if it continues at the past level. 

Applications are also expected from the following towns this year: 


Arvada Holly 
Cortez Springfield 
Montrose Sterling 
Delta Rocky Ford 


The administration budget recommended a reduction in Federal participation. 
Representative John E. Fogarty, of Rhode Island, is chairman of the sub- 
committee which will conduct hearings on this matter at an early date. 
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It has been our observation that after the prewar Federal aid for projects of 
this nature, many committees seemed to wait in anticipation that Federal grants 
would be restored. It is our opinion that a curtailment of this grants-in-aid 
program would seriously impede water pollution abatement in Colorado for 
several years to come. 

Yours very truly, 


R. L, Cieere, M.D., M.P.H., 


APPENDIX I 


Executive Director. 


Colorado—Status of applications, February 1959 


Estimated Amount of 
Municipality project grant Project status 
cost authorized 
$1, 086, 925. 11 $250, 000.00 | Grant approved, plant completed. 
ES a 171, 547. 43 45, 322. 00 Do. 
Norte. 51, 280. 19 12, 753.00 | Grant approved, completed. 
Grand Junction..............- 724, 425. 25 211, 622. 74 Do. 
South Adams County----_---- 663, 655. 57 97, 849. 50 Do. 
265, 000. 00 79, 500.00 | Grant approved, construction completed. 
91, 080. 00 27, 144.02 | Grant approved, completed. 
126, 493. 91 37,948.17 | Grant approved, construction started. 
Brush 51, 523. 20 | Grant approved, construction completed. 
6, 944.28 | Grant approved, completed. 
14, 376. 00 Do. 
25, 412. 70 Do. 
8, 781. 24 Do. 
55, 896. 00 Do. 
250, 000.00 | Grant approved, construction completed. 
383. 18, 114. 92 Do. 
3, 4 6, 914. 43 Do. 
, 892. 56, 454.38 | Grant approved, construction started. 
8. 39, 839.00 | Under construction, 
: 250, 000. 00 
5, 638. 193, 691. 54 Do 
y : 34, 858. 68 Do 
Pagoss Springs. --.......-.-.-.- 116, 737. 00 35, 021. 26 Do 
198, 000. 00 59, 400, 00 Do, 
Clear Creek Valley...---.----- 140, 000. 00 42, 237. 00 


Mr. Jounson. I have been given to understand there may be a back- 
log in the amount of $100 million. I shall be interested in the report 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, detailing the 
exact amount of backlog, but because of the urgency of need, because 
of failure to meet the need promptly, and because of inflation, delay 
is going to result in an uneconomic and inefficient program: 

recommend an increase. The increasing costs will be these: 
Communities downstream that have to drink this untreated sewage 
will have to spend more money to make it potable by building more 
expensive water filtration plants, and so on. We will have a loss to 
the citizenry of recreation facilities the rivers furnish. There is no 
recreational development along the South Platte as it leaves Denver. 
It is a very adverse influence on all property in that area. I have 
had many letters from citizens protesting the failure to clean up that 
stream. 

The failure of the present law, it seems to me, is its failure to rec- 
ognize that it might fe more economical to encourage joint projects 


in metropolitan areas. In my previous statements I noted there were 
55 sewage districts in the suburbs of Denver, which I represent. 
Yet there is no incentive in the present law to encourage those subur- 
ban districts to cooperate with the city, and there is no incentive for 
the central city to cooperate with the suburban districts. I can 
assure the committee upon my recent visit with the officials of my 
district, I was visited both by city of Denver officials—whom I do not 


| 

| 
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represent—and by suburban officials whom I do represent, urging that 
we improve the law by giving specific encouragement to projects 
serving more than one municipal unit. In this way benefits of joint 
cost and joint operation might be more readily achieved by providing 
some slight incentive in the pill. 

Therefore, in my own measure I have modified the original Blatnik 
bill, H.R. 3610, in a couple of technical points, but most especially 
simply to raise the amount from $50 million to $100 million. We have 
to recognize if we are going to get the job done against the pressure 
of time, against the growing demands for water and the rising popula- 
tion and the public desire to enjoy its streams, we should accelerate 
the rate of expenditure of the $1 billion to be authorized by going up 
to $150 million in 1961, and thereafter to $200 million a year. Then 
we can see if we cannot get this problem licked in shorter time. The 
longer we take, the more expensive it is going to be for all concerned, 
because costs will continue to rise ant serious difficulties will be 
encountered. 

Then I have added a second point on page 4 to provide that start- 
ing in fiscal 1961 an amount not exceeding $50 million for each fiscal 
year shall be used to construct treatment works serving more than 
one municipality. This will be outside the allocation and grant 
formula. 

In examining what the program under H.R. 3610 would do in the 
total Denver metropolitan area, I found that the total needs were of 
the order of $25 million for the city and its suburbs. I found that 
operations of the formulas proposed, even in H.R. 3610, would 
result in a little more than $4 million being made available to the 
entire metropolitan area. The State would secure roughly $12 mil- 
lion of the total being made available. By the ar of our 
population distribution in Colorado, the metropolitan area should re- 
ceive something in the order of $7 million. 

I believe the formula contained in H.R. 5683 is the only way 
the major metropolitan district in my State can have any reasonable 
assurance of even being able to spend the sums which would be avail- 
able to it under operation of the basic law. Therefore, I com- 
mend to the committee’s consideration the modifications of H.R. 3610 
found in H.R. 5683. 

I call to the committee’s attention that Alaska is now a State, and 
since introduction of my bill, Hawaii is also a State, and probably 
the formula should be adjusted in the statute to take into consideration 
these two modifications. 

TI would not quarrel with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare’s position with respect to the administration of the Office of 
Water Pollntion Control if he wishes to keep it within the Public 
Health Service, and the committee is so inclined. I would concur in 
that decision and be willing to see section 3 of my bill modified as 
H.R. 3610 might be modified to achieve the same purpose. 

Before I conclude, Mr. Chairman, I should like to call attention to 
a little of the history of this Federal-State relationship again. 

I think I have some right to speak because it was just 17 years ago 
that I was assigned to the Federal-State-local relations desk in the U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget, as a staff member. 

I have worked in and out of this field over many years, both profes- 
sionally in civil service, and politically and academically at the re- 
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search level. It seems to me it is almost an amusing footnote to what 
we mean by freedom when we suggest that somehow the States are 
more bound up by being offered an opportunity to administer a grant- 
in-aid rhe ig of the type contained in the Water Pollution Control 
Act, but they would be free if we say to them: “If you will adopt 
this particular tax in this particular manner and receive these addi- 
tional grants along with them and spend them for these particular 
purposes, why then, you can have the money. Otherwise you do not 
get the grant-in-aid funds you were previously getting and you don’t 
get the tax revenues we are relinquishing to you, but, boy, you have 
your freedom.” 

This strikes me as a rather peculiar way of approaching the notion 
of States rights. 

The article I have introduced in the record pointed out there were 
four States getting cash grants heretofore. When proposal 4 of 
the Joint Action Committee was made known, there was a flat 4 per- 
cent deduction for purposes of grants. 

I call attention of the committee to the report of the Committee on 
Government Operations on August 8, 1958, on Federal-State local rela- 
tions, and particularly to page 86 of that report. 

There were other reports of this committee that your staff may be 
able to obtain, which go into this in more detail, but on this particular 
page of this report is shown the difference between the yield from the 
4 percent tax on local telephone service to the 10 richer States as 
against the Federal grants it was proposed to relinquish to the 10 
poorer States. 

The report is so modest as not to add the figures up. I have added 
them up and find the 4 percent tax would give the 10 richer States 
$78,600,000 as against $24 million they now receive in grants-in- 
aid. The 10 lowest income States would receive $12 million from the 
4 “oan tax, against some $14 million they now receive in grants- 
in-aid. 

When this information became public knowledge by action of the 
Government Operations Committee last summer—and I must say I 
was a member of the governor’s staff, following this as part of the 
governors’ conference rather closely—the Joint Action Committee 
recognized the invalidity of their position. 

I understand we are having proposed a 3 percent cutback and that 
1 percent would be a hopeful equalization factor in the vain hope, I 
think, that some $37 million this will yield could be used to overcome 
imequities, which I strongly suspect exceed that. 

So we have a very complex proposal for what is supposed to be a step 
toward freedom, and a step toward freedom which is taken solely on 
abstract moralistic grounds with respect to limitations we are some- 
how imposing on the States by having such a grant-in-aid program. 

Along with the gentleman from California, I find this a most dif- 
ficult proposition to understand in the interests of public morality. 
From the standpoint of a Congressman, we gre sovereign 
citizens—the same sovereign citizens who control their cities and 
counties and their States and us. They can hire us or fire us at will. 
These sovereign citizens presumably have already gone to their com- 
munities and asked that action be taken, but somehow they do not 
get the action. They have gone to their States and the problem has 
not been a secret matter over these years, but action has not been taken. 
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It is evident from testimony before this committee that the stimulus 
to action which is so desperately needed in the interests of public 
health and public welfare has resulted from action already taken by 
the past Congress. It is the top of myself and, I am sure, Members of 
the present Gon ress, that by accelerating the action we are already 
on, we can get the job done. By starting here, we know we can go 
back and get an acceleration of the program. 

I was wondering whether any member of the committee had the 
thought during the previous testimony to inquire of the Secretary 
as to whether he would make a similar proposal with respect to public 
assistance grants-in-aid, or other education and welfare grants being 
administered by his agency, or whether any member of this committee 
thought to raise the question, supposing we would do for the highway 
bill what is here proposed. 

I picked out and found that about $6 billion in the current fiscal year 
is going to grants-in-aid. A little less than that, thanks to the road 
program. If we have to give back $3 in Federal taxes for each $2 in 
grants-in-aid which we are making available now, which is roughly the 
proposal made by the administration, then I gather we should have to 
cut Federal taxes by $9 billion in order to make it possible for the 
ee - take care of the $6 billion program which we would thus re- 
inquish. 

on than that, we know that the need is where the money ain't, if 
I may put it in the vernacular, and, therefore, this would not get the 
job done even if we did it. 

The fact of the matter is that the Federal Government moved into 
these areas not to take over power from the States, but to meet the 
needs of people. The fact is further that action by the Federal 
Government in the field has encouraged States to do things they 
previously neglected doing. 

The fact further is that the States are not suffering and are not weak. 
State financial outlays are growing each year. They have other prob- 
lems of their own and they are not asking us to meet them. 
Legislatures are meeting them. For example, the need for higher 
education. The growth of pressure on local schools is being met. 
State budgets are rising. 

We read every day in the press how State legislatures are meeting 
the needs they have historically met, and they are meeting them 
valiantly. But for us to say the poor Federal Government, which 
can raise $80 billion far more easily than the States can raise $20— 
the poor Federal Government is hurting independent States by givin 
them, as Mr. McFall pointed out so ably in the current year’s proposal, 
only some $60 million, it seems to me is to strain at gnats unnecessarily. 
I trust the committee will waste little more time pursuing that line 
of attack. 

I hope the Congress will keep in mind, as I have visibly brought 
to mind—and indeed to olfactory nerves—the need for clean 
streams and for a pure water supply and for clean recreation areas. 
I hope it will take steps, either through H.R. 3610 or, hopefully, 
through that plus some suggestions contained in H.R. 5683, further 
to accelerate this program. If it does, then each of us may go back and 
fish in the streams and bathe in the rivers and see a richer recreation 
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area developed. Then we can see people able to teach their children 
to swim in their lakes. 

We have Barr Lake in my district, which is nothing but an open 
sewage evaporation plant. I wish we had the richness in lakes of 
Mr. Blatnik’s area. People in these areas are looking to us to take 
the constructive steps necessary. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Johnson, you mentioned your Barr Lake being 
all fouled up. I cannot help recall with amusement, mixed with deep 
regret, when I see this gorgeous Tidal Basin we have here in Wash- 
ington bedecked with its fullest loveliness right now, piecing micas. 
what is almost a cesspool. I called it a few years ago the best dresse 
cesspool in America. 

We have all of these lovely blossoms blooming around a garbage 
disposal yard and nobody will go near it. It obscures and camou- 
flages the filth of the waters. I think it is a sad commentary and 
a contradiction when we have people go there seeking the joys of 
nature and the outdoors and then we have that filth in our very front 

ard. 

. Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, the house I rent is directly above 
Little Falls Dam on the river, so morning and evening I am treated 
to the delightful sound of the water running down the stream and 
over the dam and over the rocks below. It is a lovely sound. But 
the sight of what should be pure blue water is instead one brown 
with dirt and corrupted with filth and trash floating down, which 
destroys what otherwise would be a most beautiful and rich recreation 
opportunity. 

Mr. Buarnix. We thank the gentleman for an excellent statement. 
He brings with him a wealth of practical experince in a very com- 
persion problem. We appreciate your excellent contribution and we 

ow you will be a great deal of assistance in explaining this aspect 
of Federal-State relationships to our colleagues and the Members on 
the floor when the bill gets to the floor. 

Mr. Jounson. I ask unanimous consent that the table I quoted from 
from the report of the Government Operations Committee be inserted 
in the record for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Buiarnik. Without objection, the table referred to will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


APPENDIX TABLE 8 


Comparison of yield from 4-percent tax on local telephone service and Federal 
grants for vocational education and waste treatment facilities construction, 
for selected States 


Federal grants 
Yield from 
4-percent Vocational education 
States ranked by income Income per tax on Waste 
4 level! capita ! local tele- treatment 
phone Total Practical | facilities 
service 2 Older pro- | nursing construc- 
grams 3 and tion § 
fishery 
trades 4 
10 highest: Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands 

Se ee $2, 858 $400 $165 $24 $350 
Connecticut. .........--.. 2, 673 2, 200 979 315 36 628 
2, 443 5, 800 1, 838 644 80 1,114 

2,419 16, 300 3, 893 1, 620 220 
SE ae ee 2, 413 200 495 151 18 326 
2, 395 22, 500 5, 056 2,070 236 2, 750 
OS | eer eee 2, 383 11,000 3, 383 1, 461 169 1, 753 
Massachusetts._.......... 2, 206 5, 500 1, 865 90 1, 137 
Michigan................. 2, 156 6, 800 2,712 1, 182 140 1, 390 
| ah SSS 2, 154 7, 900 3, 305 1,478 174 1, 653 

10 lowest 
800 2, 116 826 110 1, 180 
1, 088 800 1,789 657 1, 048 
South Carolina._--......- 1, 133 900 1, 735 656 84 995 
[pees 1, 229 1, 500 2, 162 898 114 1, 150 
North Carolina-_-_.......- 1, 305 1, 900 2,727 1, 288 168 1,271 
aa 1,317 2, 000 2, 214 958 120 1, 136 
Kentucky -...-....- 1,324 1, 600 2, 089 908 114 1, 067 
South Dakota 1,330 400 944 253 30 661 
North Dakota 1, 365 300 991 257 31 703 
tied 1, 400 1, 900 2, 225 964 123 1, 138 
Total, al] 48 States_.....|............ 148, 000 84, 468 33, 179 4, 228 47, 061 
1 Based on capita al income, 1956. 


2 Estimated by Joint Federal-State Action Committee, fiscal year 1958. 

3 Expenditures for fiscal year 1956. Older programs include agriculture, home economics, trades and 
industry, and distributive occupations. 

4 Allotments for fiscal year 1958. 

5 Allotments for fiscal year 1957. 


Source: All expenditure figures from Joint Federal-State Action Committee, Progress Rept. No. 1, 
December 1957. Income data from U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Buiatrnrk. We have another colleague here, a new member, Mr. 
William H. Meyer, of the State of Vermont. Mr. Meyer is a man who 
has had a great deal of experience, professional and practical experi- 
ence, in forestry and conservation. Also, he has been active in all of 
the broad aspects of the entire field of conservation with many private 
organizations and conservation groups. 

ongressman, we thank you for deferring several times now in order 
that we may be able and ta been able to accommodate these other 
witnesses. We appreciate your standing by and we welcome you this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I have a brief statement and I will kind of cover it a little more 
in my comments. 
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I believe that the results achieved in the past justify maintaining the 
present program and if possible expanding it as much as possible. It 
seems to me that H.R. 3610 will do this in a practical manner, and I 
strongly support such legislation. 

My professional background as a forester, concerned with all natural 
resource problems in Vermont, has enabled me to see the needs and 
accomplishments in the field of water-pollution control. 

I served as chairman of the Vermont Land Use Conference, and in 
that capacity worked with the heads of all State and Federal agencies 
in Vermont concerned with this type of work. The attached report of 
the conference will indicate their views and general agreement in 
this area. 

I would like to read one sentence from that report concerned directly 
with this problem. This is statement No. 1 on water: 

(1) The program of stream classification and subsequent correction of sources 
of pollution should go forward aggressively. 

(2) Local people should be encouraged to work together in developing and 
carrying out watershed protection and flood prevention programs needed for the 
conservation, development, and use of the water resources of small watersheds. 
This should include both land treatment and structural measures. It should be 
coordinated with the program of flood control for downstream areas. 

(3) The development of farm ponds and small community water supplies 
should be encouraged to provide water where it is needed. 

(4) The rights of the individual landowner to water falling on his land or 
passing through his land should be clarified. 

(5) Machinery and funds should be provided for public acquisition and 
maintenance of those dams with public value which are no longer needed for 
millsites, and for removal of those which are a hazard. 

I will leave this document with you. 

I also served as vice president of the Vermont Federation of Sports- 
men and editor of Vermont Wildlife Notes. This organization has 
been familiar with and strongly in favor of the State and National 
program. They have actively worked to promote legislation and to 
assist in its implementation. 

The success of the program in Vermont has been exceptional, and 
pote from all walks of life join in favoring an even better program. 

he attached statement received from Reinhold W. Thieme, commis- 
sioner of water resources, is of great importance as an indication of 
the feeling in Vermont about this program. 

Here I do want to mention one thing where we do perhaps disagree 
with the committee on the bill proposed. I was opposed to an 
amendment which would reallocate funds allotted to a State whic 
are not obligated at the end of the fiscal year for which they were 
allotted. Their reasons are that they do not believe 1 year is suffi- 
cient time for a large project to be conceived and accurately planned 
and presented to the voters of the small communities in Vermont for 
consideration, in the way they have to do it. The Vermont law re- 
quires a majority support of bond issues for sewage treatment plant 
construction, and a public referendum must be duly set up. A longer 

riod should be allowed before reallocating any moneys to another 
— This is a technical point, and I will leave this report with you 
also. 

In Mr. Thieme’s report he points out that there is roughly a back- 
log of 3 to 1, which is apropos to what you were talking about when 
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you were considering the point earlier as to how much we have done 
and how much backlog there would be. 
Mr. Biarnix. Without objection, the statement referred to may be 


made a part of the record at this point. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT RE FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL LAW, BY W. THIEME, 
COMMISSIONER OF WATER RESOURCES FOR THE STATE OF VERMONT 


As the executive officer of the State Water Pollution Control Agency for 
Vermont I wish to record my strongest support for the continuation of Federal 
grants for the construction of necessary sewage treatment works under the 
provisions of section 6 of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (Public 
Law 660, 84th Cong.) and for the continuation of program grants available to 
State pollution control agencies under section 5 of this Act. 

The Federal construction funds made available to Vermont, together with 
our own State program for furnishing financial assistance, have proved to be of 
tremendous value in encouraging the control of pollution by municipalities 
through the construction of needed facilities. Although Vermont is basically a 
rural State with a low per capita income and a scattered population, the con- 
struction grants have encouraged a high level of activity in engineering plan- 
ning for and the construction of needed sewage facilities. For the period 
beginning July 1, 1956, and extending to March 10 of this year eight communities 
have voted community funds necessary to match construction grant funds. These 
eight communities have completely exhausted the Federal funds made available 
for the first 3 years of the program. An addiitonal 24 Vermont communities 
have retained, or are about to retain, engineers to develop plans for needed 
sewerage systems and sewage treatment plans. The sewerage construction for 
our eight communities has a total estimated cost of nearly $4% million. It is 
interesting to reflect that during the 5-year period ending July 1, 1956, only 
three municipal sewage treatment plants were built at costs totaling approxi- 
mately $600,000, and these were undertaken because of serious local nuisances. 
The exact statistics of our current construction program are contained in the 


following table: 


Town Design Federal State Total cost 
population funds funds 
South Burlington Town Fire District No. 4-... 3, 000 $49, 000 $25, 895 $129, 977 
Burlington City North End_--..----.----------- 10, 000 168, 000 125, 723 | 560, 000 
Bennington Town- ---------------------------- 12, 000 250, 000 274, 000 1, 270, 000 
Barre City. .....-,----.---2+<------------------ 15, 000 150, 000 100, 000 500, 000 
Springfield Town. -..-------------------------- 10, 000 250, 000 189, 040 941. 800 
Bt. Albans City: ..---..--.--------------------- 10, 000 192, 000 129, 000 640, 000 
Shelburne Town Fire District No. 2.-....------ 1, 000 15, 000 10, 000 50, 000 
Manchester Town... ..------------------------ 3, 000 90, 000 () 300, 000 


1 Applications not submitted to date. 


Of the proposed amendments contained in the various pieces of legislation 
presently being considered, I support increasing the annual grants from $50 
million to $100 milion and favor increasing the individual grant maximum to 
$500,000. I believe that an amendment that would allow each municipality served 
by a project to receive an allocation proportionate to its share of the total esti- 
mated reasonable cost would be most helpful in encouraging proper inter- 
municipal systems where such prove to be most practical from an engineering 
point of view. Therefore I offer my support for this approach. 

I am opposed to any amendment which would reallocate sums allotted to a 
State which are not obligated at the end of the fiscal year for which they were 
alloted. I do not believe that 1 year is sufficient time for a large project to be 
conceived, accurately planned and presented to the voters of a community for 
consideration. Our Vermont law requires a majority support on bond issues for 
sewage treatment plant construction and the public referendum must be duly 
warned. A longer period should be allowed before reallocating any moneys to 
another State. 

In summary Federal aid and State aid in the form of grants to municipal or 
intermunicipal agencies for the construction of necessary sewage treatment works 
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required to prevent pollution of our waters has been most effective in encourag- 
ing Vermont communities to initiate construction. A very substantial State 
pollution control program has been developed using grants as an effective tool. 
It is my honest opinion that our sewage treatment plant construction program 
would collapse if construction grants under section 6 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act were not continued to the full extent contemplated under 
this act. 

Mr. Meyer. In support of this program, I also attach a news letter 
of the New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Commission 
and a special report prepared by Robert W. Aldrich Rodger of Middle- 
bury, Vt. Mr. Rodger is chairman of the clear streams committee of 
the Water Resources Council, Inc. His ideas go even further on this 
subject and indicate the deep concern of thinking citizens. 

In some of his thinking he visualizes the national program as a $12 
billion project that would be very well considered even in matters of 
national defense, and things of that type. I do not know whether I 
share all of his views, but he certainly has an interesting presentation 
there. 

In summation, I want to indicate that my personal enthusiasm re- 
flects the feeling of a large majority of the people of Vermont, in- 
cluding technical experts and citizen organizations. I want to offer 
my assistance to this committee and will leaily cooperate in providing 
other details based upon my professional and local experience if the 
committee should desire or need such help. 

There are a few other points that came up which I would like to 
cover and discuss too. One of them is that many people in the State 
of Vermont have indicated to me when I have sede at sportsmen’s 
meetings and other meetings of the league of women voters, or 
women’s clubs and garden clubs, that they think there is some merit to 
having a permanent agency concerned with the problem. I would 
judge from their gees conversation that they might be interested in 
your proposal to have it headed up, as you have indicated, in the one 
section. 

I also would like to give you a little bit of background based on my 
emyprience, nonpolitical experience, as a conservation worker. 

e have felt just as private citizens that many times the attempt 
to turn programs over to the states is not actually sincerely met. It 
is one way of perhaps scuttling a program, and particularly in this 
field of water pollution control, that certain large industrial interests 
might not like some of the water pollution control work. If it is 
turned over to a large group of State governments completely, that 
is one way of evading getting the job done. 

Another thing in that connection is my own State of Vermont has 
a wonderful program. I think it is based upon roughly a 30-percent 
participation on the part of the Federal Government, about 20 per- 
cent in grants-in-aid in the State, which is tied together, and 50 
percent on the part of the local communities. This is working very 
well with the people of both parties, Republican and Democrat. The 
whole broad cross section feels if such a change were to be made as 
has been proposed under the telephone excise tax, that it might 
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ractically scuttle the program in Vermont. It would at least set it 
ack years, and we have really been going ahead, as you know, recently, 
and we do not want that to happen. In fact, to talk about the tele- 
phone excise tax in itself, there is a great pressure locally to do away 
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with it. We have spoken in answering the remarks of our constituents 
about the fact that as far as the Federal budget is concerned it is 
necessary to maintain this tax at the present time to provide enough 
income to meet expenses, so that we will not have a budget deficit. 
Yet I feel very strongly if and when it were turned back to the State 
government as a source of revenue for the stream pollution control 
program it would be very probable that the State itself would decide 
to do away with the taxes. That is what I am very much afraid of, 
and I think people of all shades of political ae in my State think 
that is what would happen to our water pollution control program. 

Mr. Buatnix. Thank you, Mr. Meyer, for your most helpful state- 
ments here, which are based on years of practical experience in this 
wide field of conservation. 

Mr. Meyrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

(The following were furnished for insertion by Mr. Meyer.) 


{Excerpt of News Letter, New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Commission, 
Boston, Mass., February 1959] 


VERMONT SEWAGE WORKS PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The Vermont water conservation board reports that the Green Mountain State 
has underway a program of planning and construction of sewage works involving 
a large portion of its sewered communities. Now under construction are sewage 
treatment plants in Burlington and South Burlington. Construction of treatment 
works for Babbe (city), Bennington, Shelburne, and Springfield is scheduled to 
start this spring and the enlargement and the addition of secondary treatment 
units to the St. Albans plant will be undertaken this summer. Twenty-eight com- 
munities have engaged consulting engineers to report and prepare plans for 
sewage treatment facilities. Twelve of these studies have been completed and 
the remainder are underway. 

Most recent developments in this field include: Manchester voting to proceed 
‘with the installation of treatment works estimated to cost $300,000; Barre 
(town), Milton and Richmond receiving Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency loans to engage engineers for preliminary planning of sewage treatment 
facilities; and Bradford, Northfield, and Woodstock retaining consulting engi- 
neers to report on their sewage treatment requirements. 

Legislation (H. 182) has been introduced for extending the State construction 
grant program for municipal sewage treatment plants. The bill provides for 
grants of 20 percent of the construction cost and authorizes a bond issue of $1 
million for the purpose during the next biennium. Another bill (H. 181) would 
increase the bonding period for sewerage systems and sewage treatment plants 


‘from 20 to 30 years. 


THe Great AmeRtIcAN Water SHortacGeE—A MENACE TO OuR DEFENSE PROGRAM, 
Our INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS, OUR POSITION OF INFLUENCE IN 


THE WORLD 
(By Robert Aldrich Rodger ) 


We Americans are threatened with an emergent water shortage, nationwide 
in scope, which menaces our industrial supremacy, our position of influence in the 
world, and consequently our defense program—all three linked together indis- 
putably, a fact not generally recognized. 

This is so because water is our most important natural resource. When. we 
run out of an adequate supply of fresh, usable water, that will be the end of 
the road for us and all our activities. We have already experienced drastic water 
shortages in many. parts of the country. Because we will have reached the limits 
of our fixed supply by 1980, it is manifest that the problem must be attacked 
at once. 

After 50 years of research and publicity about the water problem, we have 
failed to develop a’ well-organized, realistic program for pollution control, or 
for any other phase of the water problem. Most of the solutions advanced are 
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based on ideas which were current when we were largely an agricultural society. 
They have very little application to the new conditions created by our vast urban 
areas and industrial complexes—something never dreamed of in the horse-and- 
buggy era. For example, water has obviously become a national problem, but 
we are still making an unrealistic attempt to force the responsibility for its 
solution on the communities. Every program proposed has been ruthlessly 
attacked, and most of them defeated, because they necessarily cut across 
established practices. 

But at last time has caught up with us and the day of reckoning is close at 
hand. The pollution of our surface waters has increased to the point where 
many of the industries formerly opposed or indifferent to the antipollution 
program have been compelled to expend millions of dollars for treating their 
available water supplies before use. Also, thousands of communities are finding 
it impossible to utilize local sources of water, because of pollution, and forced 
to import it, frequently from sources hundreds of miles distant. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the polluted condition of our rivers, lakes, and bays has 
increased to such vast proportions as to threaten every phase of our national 
existence in the near future. This situation would never have arisen if pollution 
controls had been established when the problem became noticeable. At that 
time a comparatively small amount of money would have been required to do 
the job, whereas a vast sum will be needed now, due to the rapid expansion of 
population and industry and inflated costs. 

Some idea of the extent of the problem is revealed by the latest report of the 
Public Health Service, which states that there are 66 critical shortage areas in 
the United States. The people dwelling in these areas, and subjected to the prob- 
lems created by very little water, or no water at all unless they import it, have 
learned something about the basic relation of water to life itself, as well as 
their normal activities. They have learned the hard way that all their problems 
are not made in Moscow. 

But neither they nor the rest of the people in this country can visualize the 
terrible consequences of a nationwide water shortage to industry, agriculture, 
our urban areas, our position of influence in the world, and to our defense pro- 
gram. All these are basically dependent on our maintaining an adequate supply 
of fresh, usable water wherever needed. If we are to win either the hot or 
cold war, we must wake up to the fact that there is a definite connection between 
them and our water supply. If we can’t be convinced of it we are done for. 

Before the arrival of Sputnik I, we Americans were too absorbed in our normal 
affairs to take more than casual interest in our war with the Soviet Union. 
But with its advent in our skies, we became thoroughly aroused to our dengerous 
situation. Then our personal safety assumed a greater value than a balanced 
budget, and we became willing overnight to spend vast sums for strategic 
weapons, satellites, and rockets to the moon. Our Nation, consequently, under- 
stands the vital necessity of our maintaining our lead in missiles. But it has 
still to learn that our armament is utterly dependent on a strong and flourish- 
ing industry, which cannot play its part in either the hot or cold war without 
a plentiful supply of fresh water, its most used raw material. 

If the public, as well as our leaders, could be made to understand that, pri- 
marily, we are fighting an economic war with Russia, it would be our salvation. 
But there is very little understanding of this, despite the fact that Khrushchev 
has told us so with brutal frankness when he said, “We declare war upon 
you—economic war.” He also boasted that while the United States is still 
the richest and most productive nation in the world, “it is living the last years 
of its greatness.” Why? “Because the U.S.S.R. will soon surpass the United 
States in production per capita.” 

Eventually Russia may fight a hot war with us, but in our opinion it will only 
be when every known factor proves that she can incapacitate us at a blow. 
As long as we can retaliate effectively, we are safe, because Russia places 
too high a value on her rapidly expanding economy and industries to take a risk 
on even their partial destruction. Every action on her part proclaims the fact 
that she is fighting for industrial supremacy, and she can do it if our industries 
are deprived of usable water, a basic raw material. 

There is still another way in which the lack of water jeopardizes our position 
and influence in the world. It is purely psychological but very real nevertheless. 

Briefly, the backward nations are closely watching the race between us and 
Russia for industrial supremacy. Heretofore, they have always believed that 
much of our success can be credited to our system of government, under which 
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freemen have obviously flourished. But Russia seems to be proving that even 
quicker results can be obtained under a dictatorship. 

It is a matter of vital interest to the submerged masses to know which form 
of government will give them a better way of life the quickest, and help them 
achieve their strong nationalistic ambitions. They are firmly convinced that 
everything they long for so intensely can be achieved by the development of 
their industrial potentialities. So they will undoubtedly follow the Russian 
pattern, if she proves able to outstrip us industrially. That is why the problem 
~ enough usable water has become such a vital issue at this moment in our 

tory. 

In the cold war, one of Khrushchev’s main objectives is to keep us so obscessed 
with the dangers from without that we are blind to those from within. If 
he can frighten us into neglecting our basic internal problems he has achieved 
his goal. Khrushchev is an expert bogy artist. No sooner is one demolished 
than he sets up another in its place. Thus, it would appear that we are always 
on the brink of war in one part or another of the world; the Suez Canal, 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and now the Berlin crisis have all kept us hopping around 
in a most ridiculous fashion. 

No one knows better than Khrushchey that a democracy such as ours is 
severely handicapped when fighting with a dictator. No department of our 
Government has power of absolute fiat. Only the people have the final say, 
and it takes a long time to inform them of the facts of any situation. But 
if we are to win this fight, the people must be made to realize that a small, timid 
program, narrowly concentrated on strategic weapons and the contraction of such 
basic internal problems as pollution is certain to defeat us. Our leaders can’t 
feed the people tranquilizers as they have been doing for years and still hope 
to lead us to victory over the most malignant forces of evil that the world has 
ever known. The people have the right to learn about the nationwide water 
shortage so that they can do something about it. Every water expert assures 
us that we have an abundance of fresh, usable water if we rid our surface 
waters of municipal and industrial waste. Pollution has become a nationwide 
problem, and can only be solved on a national basis, never as a purely com- 
munity or State problem as our leaders now view it. 

In conclusion, if any reader is skeptical about the existence of a nationwide 
water shortage in this country, the factual data included in the following pages 
should prove conclusively that the problem has not been exaggerated. If the 
public is given the undiluted truth about the situation, it will. then somehow 
render the right decision. 


FACTUAL DATA SUBSTANTIATING THE FACT THAT WE HAVE AN EMERGENT WATER 
SHORTAGE, NATIONWIDE IN SCOPE 


Statistics make dull reading. But if there are any questions in your mind 
about the nature and extent of this Nation’s emergent water shortage, the follow- 
ing brief statement of facts should provide an answer. 

All water experts agree that our water resources problem is one of making an 
ever-increasing demand, due to the rapid expansion of the population and indus- 
try, fit into the limitations of a fixed supply. This problem has been vastly aug- 
mented by the pollution of all our major sources of water with municipal and 
industrial waste. 

When the demand for fresh, clean water exceeds the supply, as it has already 
in many parts of the country, the only way the needs can be met is by using the 
same water over and over as it flows from city to city and industry to industry. 
But to be suitable for reuse, the water must be of the right quality and in the 
right quantity. This requires that adequate pollution control measures be pro- 
vided and maintained. The water experts assure us that more new water can 
be provided by controlling pollution than by any other means. 

Much publicity has been given to the use of sea water as a possible source of 
additional water. It has given many people the false impression that as long 
as we have the oceans there need be no worry about a water shortage. 

Someday, in the distant future, salt water may become an important source 
of fresh water, when we have learned how to desalinize it economically, and 
treat it to get rid of the pollution running into it by the billions of gallons from 
our polluted rivers. In addition to salt, sea water is heavily saturated with 
every mineral known to man—which would limit its uses in certain industries. 

But why build thousands of miles of pipelines, pumping stations, and salt water 
treatment plants, to carry the water inland, when we have an abundance of fresh 
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water close at hand for all needs, if we stop the pollution of our surface waters? 
There will always be the necessity of cleaning our streams, lakes, and bays, for 
hygienic, recreational, wildlife, nutritional, and many economic reasons. Also, 
it would take many years to get sea water projects underway. These would 
require elaborate surveys, engineering studies, right-of-way lawsuits, condemna- 
tion proceedings, etc. The urgency of our water problem does not admit of 
delays occasioned by visionary solutions. We should continue our research into 
the uses of sea water as a possible source of fresh water, but not to the extent 
that it keeps us from taking measures at once to rid our surface waters of 
llution. 

P That we have plenty of fresh water for all purposes, if we conserve it and 
keep it clean, is proved by the following data: 

Each year so much water falls on the United States, and no more. This 
amounts to about 30 inches. It follows that the Nation’s fresh water is a fixed 
quantity. It averages about 4,300 billion gallons per day. Seventy percent of 
it, or 3,100 billion gallons, is returned to the sky each day by evaporation and 
transpiration. Of the remaining 30 percent, not all is available for our use. 
A large proportion of this 1,200 billion gallons occurs as floodwater and runs off 
quickly into the ocean—gone before we have a chance to use it. We spoil a large 
proportion of what is left by pollution. 

Experts have calculated that not more than 600 billion gallons per day of the 
water that falls on this country can be kept available for use in the Nation’s 
lakes and streams. It is on this fixed fresh water supply that the continued 
growth and prosperity of the United States depends. 

In 1900, we were largely a rural nation, and used only 40 billion gallons of 
fresh water per day. Today, we are predominantly urban, and our water use 
has risen to 270 billion gallons per day. And by 1980, only 21 years away, it 
is predicted that our fresh water needs will be 600 billion gallons per day. Thus, 
in a little more than two decades, we will have reached the limit of our daily 
supply. 

But because our annual precipitation does not fall evenly over the country, 
we cannot await 21 years before attacking the problem aggressively. Already 
we have 66 critical shortage areas. Last year one out of every four Americans 
had to get along without usable water, and were forced to import it from distant 
sources. 

The extent of the shortage is depicted by the Department of the Interior. In its 
annual survey of water conditions, it reported that supplies were low throughout 
the year over most of the southern two-thirds of the United States. In the 
Southwest and in the Northeast, water levels were at or near record lows. From 
Maine to California, literally, rivers ran sluggishly and wells went dry. Some 
of the hardest hit States were Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, Georgia, and a broad belt of the 
midlands running from Texas to Illinois and westward to Colorado. 


THE EXTENT OF THE POLLUTION PROBLEM 


The Public Health Service estimates that there are at least 22,000 sources of 
pollution in the United States, 11,000 municipal sewer systems, and 10,400 
factory waste outlets. 

Despite the reduction of waste by 9,300 treatment plants, 6,700 municipal and 
2,600 industrial, the waste discharged into our surface waters equals that 
from 150 million people. 

We need 6,686 more municipal sewage plants or additions, and 3,500 more 
industrial waste treatment plants or additions. 

There are 7,000 other needs—1,600 municipal, and 5,500 industrial—as yet 
unascertained. 

FRESH WATER OUR MOST USED RAW MATERIAL 


Fresh water is the most used raw material by industry, agriculture, and 
municipalities. For example: 

The steel industry uses 13 billion gallons per day—65,000 gallons of water 
for every ton of steel. It takes 365,000 gallons of water to produce a ton of 
rayon yarn, and 500,000 gallons for 1,000 yards of woolen cloth. More than 
1 million gallons are required to produce 1,000 barrels of gasoline. 

In 1955, industry used 45 percent of the total water used by the Nation. It 
will use 65 percent in 1975. 

— water use will increase from 17 to 24 billion gallons per day by 
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In 1955, we were using 120 billion gallons of water per day for irrigation. In 
20 years we will be using 170 billion gallons per day. 

By 1975, we will have increased our use of water by 90 percent. By 1980, 
it is estimated that we will have reached the limits of our fixed supply and be 
using 600 billion gallons per day. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing data affords irrefutable proof that this Nation is faced with the 
problem of a water shortage, nationwide in scope. Can anyone question the fact 
that it constitutes a serious menace to the continuation of our way of life, ta 
industry and agriculture, and to our defense program which is based on our 
productivity? 

The estimates given above are taken from the annual reports of the Public 
Health Service, the Interior Department, and the Department of Agriculture. 
These estimates are being constantly revised upward, as estimates of population 
and production are revised. Thus, within the past few months the estimated 
population for 1975 was raised from 210 to 220 million by the Census Bureau. 
Also, Dr. D. R. Woodward, Department of the Interior, predicted that by 1980 
water use would reach the staggering total of 600 billion gallons per day. 


SOME OF THE OBSTACLES IN THE PATH OF POLLUTION CONTROL 


Khrushchev claims that this Nation cannot cope with its basic problems. Our 
vast pollution problem is at least partial proof of this statement. It should be 
a matter of the utmost concern that a Nation as rich as ours can maintain a 
state of apathy toward a problem which menaces our defense program, our 
industrial supremacy, and our personal well-being. 

We Americans have not only failed to inaugurate a comprehensive, well 
organized antipollution program, but there is an effective movement in opposi- 
tion to all pollution control legislation by otherwise responsible and representa- 
tive groups. This hostile attitude is not based on scientific grounds. It can 
usually be traced directly to fear that adequate pollution control will increase 
taxes, or additional expense in the disposition of industrial waste. 

There are many obstacles in the path of a nationwide antipollution program. 
But none of them are insurmountable if the problem is attacked realistically. 
Some of the outstanding obstacles are covered briefly hereafter. 


1. Financial 


The lack of cash or credit is the main obstacle. 

Of the 6,686 sewage plants required, nearly half, or 3,195, are needed in com- 
munities under 1,000 population in size. And 1,795 more must be built in com- 
munities having a population of 1,000 to 2,500. These small towns are the heart 
of the sewage problem. 

Every community in the Nation, small or large, is overburdened with local, 
State, and Federal taxation. Consequently, tax dollars for sewage works are 
meeting with stiff competition from tax dollars for competitive projects such 
as new schools, airports, libraries, highway construction and maintenance, and 
the many other needs of a modern municipality. 

There is a great scarcity of State funds with which to help communities finance 
their projects. 

Since the days of the Works Progress Administration, the Federal Govern- 
ment has developed a policy of limited financial assistance to States and com- 
munities. These grants cover every phase of the water problem, including 
pollution. They have proved most helpful, and whatever progress made can 
be accredited to them. The 30 percent grant-in-aid which Washington is now 
advancing toward the construction of sewage works has had a most stimulating 
effect. But it is far from being enouch to start a nationwide program. This 
would require billions instead of millions to get it rolling fast and big enough 
to meet the needs of the situation. 

Our water experts tell us that the outside cost of a nationwide attack on 
pollution will be about $12 billion. This is obviously too great a financial burden 
for the communities, or States, to assume. Only Washington is capable of 
financing so vast a program and spread its cost evenly over the Nation by 
taxation. 

The pollution problem is in the category of the superhighway problem—too 
big for the States and communities. But if this Nation can finance a $50 billion 
superhighway program, it can surely finance a $12 billion antipollution program 
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which is basically related to public health, recreation, our wildlife, industrial 
and agricultural progress, and our national security. 

There would be no lack of money for all our basic needs if Congress would 
refuse to yield to the pressure of political considerations and expediency. With- 
out doing any harm to the farm, veterans, welfare and pork barrel programs, 
it could slice $1 billion from each of their appropriations. With the $4 billion 
saved, it could finance the pollution program at the rate of $1 billion per annum. 
This would clean up the mess in 12 years. The $3 billion remaining could be 
applied to strategic weapons and a reduction of the national debt. Something 
like this must be done by Congress if we are to win the fight with Russia. We 
can no longer afford to throw our tax revenues down the drain. 


2. New Antipollution Legislation 


Another basic obstacle in the path of pollution control is a lack of adequate 
laws to deal effectively with the pollution problem. Many States lack modern 
sanitary codes. Very few States have laws restricting the development of new 
sources of pollution. These are constantly developing as science develops new 

roducts. 

. Many towns are unable to build sewage works because they are not permitted 
by law to borrow outside the limits of their bonded indebtedness. Most towns 
can do this for water works but not for sewage works. 


8. Advance Planning 


It takes many months of preliminary work before a sewage project is in shape 
to present to the voters. Without plans and specifications on which to base 
firm estimates of costs, maintenance, service charges, etc., it is impossible for 
a town to vote intelligently on a sewage project without this type of information. 

The Federal Community Facilities Administration will advance the full cost 
of these studies to any community wishing to build sewage works. No interest 
is charged on the loan, which is only repayable if and when construction starts. 


4. A Pollution Authority 


There are 25 Federal agencies, 18 bureaus, and 16 congressional committees 
concerning themselves with various phases of the water supply problem, such 
as floodwater control, erosion, arid regions, conversion of salt water into fresh 
water, pollution, etc., whereas what is badly needed is a single authority for 
each major phase of the water problem. This would avoid expensive duplication 
of effort and fix responsibility for results. Each authority should be given an 
absolute legal mandate in its particular field and all the money needed to complete 
the work. 

Pollution has been proved to be deterimental to the best interest of every 
citizen. It can no longer be regarded as a small local nuisance. It has grown 
to such vast proportions that it must be considered as a national problem. A 
new method of attack is desperately needed. Sporadic action on the part of 
isolated communities or States will never produce a streamlined program. 


THE UNBALANCED BUDGET AND INFLATION SEEN AS OBSTACLES 


Considerable apprehension has been felt by those interested in the antipollu- 
tion program that the sharp increases in defense spending and efforts to balance 
the budget might have the effect of curtailing, or eliminating, Federal grants- 
in-aid for sewage treatment works. This fear is justified by at least two reasons. 

First.—Neither the President or Congress has given any indication that they 
regard the antipollution program as a vital factor in our defense program. They 
think and talk about it as a community and State problem. 

Second.—In an effort to balance the budget, the President has personally 
sponsored a drive to return to the States certain programs which they now 
underwrite jointly with the Federal Government, one of which is the sewage 
plant construction program to which the Federal Government contributes $50 
million annually. 

At the last Governors’ conference the delegates turned down the President’s 
proposal as being impracticable, unfair to the poorer States, and because the 
present Federal policy of grants-in-aid is beginning to show results. 

Regarding the first reason, neither the President or Congress can be blamed. 
They are not experts on the water problem and their opinions must be based 
on the ideas of students of the problem. For the last 50 years the conservation 
groups and public officials dealing with our water problems have preached the 
doctrine of community and State responsibility for sewage treatment works 
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and not that of the Federal Government, except in a limited measure. They 
have been badly advised, because sewage disposal has become a national problem 
which menaces our prosperity and security. Unless we abandon this horse-and- 
buggy days conception, we are heading for trouble in the not too distant future. 

As regards the second reason, no one questions the inflationary effect of an 
unbalanced budget or the necessity of curtailing Federal spending for unneces- 
sary programs. But cutting back on Federal spending for sewage works will 
not attain this objective, just the contrary. 

If we understand the problem, we must know that defense spending is inevit- 
able, and that since clean water in abundance is a basic need of the industries 
supplying our armament, spending for clean water is also a must. 

But Federal spending for clean water, unlike that spent for arms and ammu- 
nition, is not inflationary because it is expended for something which is produc- 
tive. Sewage works belong in the category of capital assets—public works 
which are self-sustaining and self-liquidating. When treatment plants change 
polluted water into clean usable water they are producing a raw material of 
which we stand in great need and which would otherwise be lost to us and to 
which there are many fringe benefits relating to public health, recreation, and 
wildlife, etc. 

Federal money spent for sewage works will also give nationwide employment 
to many thousands of workers, both on and off the job, which is anti-inflationary. 

Also, it will add 12 billion dollars’ worth of productive public works to our 
economy, which will benefit it for many years to come. 

Also, those who preach economy should know that nationwide sewage treat- 
ment will save the Nation $1 billion annually, enough to pay for a nationwide 
sewage treatment program within a period of 12 years. Obviously, this would 
be anti-inflationary in its effects. 

Also, it would have us from having a disastrous water shortage, which already 
is beginning to affect our industries, agriculture, public health, and wildlife, and 
if the severe drought periods of 1956-57 should return, could have an adverse 
effect on all types of production, which would be inflationary. 

There are other ways of balancing the budget and warding off inflation, which 
the President and Congress have avoided because of political considerations and 
expediency. These would be unbelievably beneficial to our economy. 

They should put the weight of their collective influence behind a drive to 
reduce Federal spending for at least four programs—agriculture, veterans, wel- 
fare, and pork barrel programs. A large part of the billions expended for these 
pressure group programs is sheer waste. If $1 billion were sliced off each of 
these programs, the $4 billion saved would enable us to spend more for strategic 
weapon, the $1 billion required by the sewage works program, and leave a sub- 
stantial amount with which to help balance the budget. 

But people tell me it could not be done, because it would cut into a vast area 
of political patronage. However, because of the emergency, it is well worth 
trying. Only the President could head a drive of this character. The people 
believe in his ability and sincerity. A long series of fireside chats, during which 
the facts are explained to the people, would bring definite pressure on Congress 
to take action. A crusade of this sort would meet the Russian crusade to beat 
the United States in production. The Russian people as a whole are dedicated 
to this task. Are the American people less dedicated when properly informed 
by their leaders? We, for one, don’t believe that they are. They hunger for 
enlightened, dedicated leadership. 

CONCLUSION 


The foregoing pages have attempted to summarize as briefly as possible the 
outstanding obstacles in the path of the antipollution program; namely, the 
financial, legal, planning, lack of centralized authority, and the fear that an 
expenditure of Federal revenues for sewage works will contribute to inflation 
and an unbalanced budget. Their removal constitutes a herculean task, but not 
an impossible one for the richest country in the world. Historical records prove 
that the great civilizations of ancient times were destroyed through neglect of 
their natural resources—the principal one being water. This Nation has been 
ruthless in its destruction of all its natural resources, and unless we make a 
determined effort to stop all such practices we will also someday vanish from 
the face of the earth. 
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SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS AS A PROFITABLE NATIONAL INVESTMENT 


Facts are just emerging from research laboratories, which raise great hopes 
for commercial gains from sewage works. 

Heretofore, the yardstick used to measure the need for water pollution con- 
trol is the costs and not the benefits. Usually this is because many people have 
the misconception that sewage treatment costs too much and only benefits the 
fellow downstream. This is contrary to all known facts. 

Actually, sewers and sewage treatment are the cheapest of all public utilities. 
There are few products or services today that can boast of costing only a nickel. 
But sewage treatment for the average family costs less than 5 cents a day—less 
than a candy bar. This is a small price to pay for protecting our health and all 
the other blessings of clean, usable water. These come and remain with us only 
if we keep our Nation’s most important natural resource amply available where 
needed and of the right quality. 

Though the cost of sewage treatment is now only a few pennies, there is a real 
possibility that it may soon cost nothing, or even declare a dividend. This, be- 
cause sludge, the byproduct of pollution treatment, has been proved to have com- 
mercial value. It is quite likely that in the near future disposal plants will 
become profit-making ventures. 

Scientific research into the biochemical mysteries of sludge has disclosed that 
every ton of it contains at least $750 worth of vitamin By, and from $12,000 to 
$25,000 worth of amino acids. 

The Metropolitan Sanitary District of Chicago, which covers an area of 900 
square miles, treats sewage from the metropolitan area to the highest degree pos- 
sible. At present it is all sold to the fertilizer industry. There are other cities 
in this country doing the same. 

Laboratory hermits have been working on the sludge-disposition problem for 
_ several years. Space will not permit any detailed explanation of all they have 

discovered. But as an example, they have found out that heat-dried, activated 
sludge has several values as an additive to animal feeds. 

It is only a matter of time when economical methods of abstracting the valu- 
able vitamins and minerals from sludge will be invented. When that day arrives, 
it will herald the birth of a fabulous new industry which will give employment 


to irom thousands, and sewage treatment plants will become profitable business 
ventures. 


Mr. Brarnix. The next witness is my good friend Senator 
Humphrey of Minnesota. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my appreciation 
of being invited to appear before this committee to testify on H.R. 
3610, a bill to amend HS Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, 

I have introduced in the Senate on behalf of myself and Senator 
Eugene McCarthy a companion bill, S. 805. 

The purpose of this legislation is to expand the existing construction 
grants program for sewage treatment works by increasing Federal 
participation and liberalizing eligibility requirements. While there 
are no doubt many less mundane proposals before the Congress, few 
have any greater importance than the one which we are now discussing. 
The importance of expanding our sewage treatment program cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. 

H.R. 3610 and my companion bill, S. 805, provide as follows: 

(1) Grants for any one project would be raised from $250,000 
to $500,000. 
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(2) Authorized annual grants for State approved municipal 
sewage treatment plans would be increased from $50 million to 
$100 million. : 

(3) Municipalities which join together in a joint construction 
project would no longer be limited, as under present law, to only 
one grant, but rather each such municipality for purposes of max- 
imum limitations on grants would be considered as engaged in a 
separate project. 

(4) Unobligated funds could be reallocated among States hav- 
ing projects approved and awaiting availability of grant funds; 
under present law unobligated funds lapse at the end of the fiscal 
year in which they are allotted. 

(5) An Office of Water Pollution Control would be established 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(6) The Office of Water Pollution Control would be required 
to submit to the Congress a report on the activities and future 
plans of the Federal Water Ealkeren Control program within 1 
year after passage of this act. 

The demand for fresh, clean water is increasing at an exceedingly 
fast rate while the supply of water is remaining fairly constant. As 
a result, we do not have sufficient waste treatment facilities to keep our 
water supply from further pollution. In order to meet the increasing 
demand for clean water, it is necessary that we have more sewage 
treatment plants to reduce the discharges of raw waste into streams 
and on the ground. 

The Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, which authorized $500 
million to be spent in matching funds to help communities build sew- 
age disposal plants, has stimulated the greatest waste treatment con- 
struction progret in our Nation’s history. 

Since the Federal grants program began in 1956 sewage treatment 
construction across the Nation has nearly doubled. In the preceding 
5-year period, 1952-56, such construction averaged $222 million an- 
nually. In 1957, as the Federal program began to take hold, construc- 
ter awards rose to $351 million, and in 1958 to an estimated $400 
million. 

The Public Health Service itself estimates that even this figure of 
$400 million a year is not adequate to meet the country’s needs. Public 
Health Service estimates that the construction rate must be at least 
$575 million annually for the next 8 years if we are to catch up with 
the backlog of needed sewage treatment construction programs and 
keep up with greater pollution loads resulting from increased popula- 
tion and industrial development. 

In view of the need for such a program, I have frankly been dis- 
mayed at the administration’s desire to kill off this Federal grants 

rogram altogether. To simply hand over to the already heavily 
urdened States the burden of financing such programs, as the admin- 
istration suggests, is in my opinion both unwise and unrealistic. 

The administration does propose that the Federal Government give 
up part of its revenues from the Federal telephone tax with the idea 
in mind that the States could then impose their own taxes on local 


phone ca))s to finance sewage treatment programs. 
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However, State officials see serious problems in such proposals. 
There is doubt as to whether the State legislatures would in fact com- 
mit such tax revenues to sewage treatment programs, Also, some 
States are prohibited by law from using such taxes for purposes other 
than education, old-age pensions, and the like. 

The best argument against killing off the Federal grants program is 
to simply cite the fine results that have been attained already under 
this program—in little more than 214% years. And this increase in 
sewage treatment construction programs has taken ge without the 
Federal Government encroaching upon the States. The Public Health 
Service, in administering this program of grants, has kept its hands 
off in deciding where the money will be spent; the States themselves 
have been making such decisions. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, 
has indeed been an outstanding success. It has demonstrated what 
the Federal and State Governments can accomplish by working to- 
gether. The continuance and the expansion of such a program is, in 
my opinion, an absolute necessity. } 

The bill before this committee, H.R. 3610, is definitely in the public 
interest. No one can charge that this is a reckless expenditure of 
Federal funds. Its provisions are sound and designed to bring the 
sewage treatment program up to the minimum required level. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge this Committee 
on Public Works to give prompt and favorable consideration to this 
bill, H.R. 3610. In so doing, the committee will be taking action 
which will significantly contribute to the betterment of our fine 
country. 

Mr. Biarntx. Thank you, Mr. Humphrey. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Thompson of Louisiana. 


STATEMENT OF HON. T. A. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your giving me the 
opportunity to appear before this committee today, and I believe it 
will be helpful if I will report to you on the progress made in Louisi- 
ana in the first 3 years of the grant-in-aid program for pollution 
abatement. ‘This information has been furnished to me by Mr, John 
E. Trygg, director, Division of Public Health Engineering, Louisi- 
ana State Board of Health. fais 

Louisiana has received a tota) grant-in-aid allocation of $2,973,050 
during these 3 years and that money is resulting in a total expendi- 
ture for pollution abatement in excess of $20 million. Approxi- 
mately 23 communities, or 122,000 people have or are receiving much 
needed assistance and are solving their pollution problems, making 
their communities a much healthier pace in which to Jive. 

It. is estimated that Louisiana will spend approximately $8.1 mil- 


lion annually for pollution abatement projects if Congress continues 


to appropriate yearly amounts equal to those in the past, and that 


over the 10-year life of the program if continued, most of our pollu- 


tion problems will be solved, 
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Appropriations of $50 million annually for the fiscal years 1957, 
1958, and 1959 resulted in allotments to Louisiana of $993,350, $993,- 
350, and $986,350, respectively, and what has been done to date may 
be broken down as follows: 

I. 10 projects have been completed : 

Cost $3, 186, 307 


Approximate cost of additional related sewer networks, etc., 
(which are not part of treatment facilities and are built 


wholly with local funds) 2, 121, 000 

Grants 936, 793 
II. 9 projects are under construction : 
Approximate cost of additional sewer networks, etc__..___ 2, 070, 000 
Grants 782, 800 
III. 9 projects are in the preliminary application stage: 

Cost (estimated) 3, 366, 140 
Approximate cost of additional sewer networks, etc_____-- 1, 975, 000 
Grants requested 927, 259 


In addition to those communities which have made formal applica- 
tion for grants, there have been 16 which have requested application 
forms since last spring. Another group of approximately 14 inquired 
about assistance for sewerage work in 1956-57, and although some are 
inactive, it is anticipated that there will be further activity in most 
of these. In the stages prior to the filing of the application, cost 
data is incomplete, but indications are that two and possibly three 
prospective applicants will request $250,000 in the next year, in 
addition to the Baton Rouge City-Parish organization, which will re- 
quest $250,000 in 1959, and probably additional money for other 
projects in subsequent years. 

In much of Louisiana there is a greater need for sewage treatment 
than is the case in States where there is better drainage. Individual 
sewage disposal systems do not work properly, so that ditches become 
contaminated with the effluent from septic tanks. Reversal of flow 
in tidal bayous can aggravate the stream pollution problem. The 
economy of many areas is substantially dependent on oysters and 
other wildlife, so that precautions are justified in preserving our 
water resources. Our excellent water supplies are a major factor in 
attracting industry to Louisiana. 

The grants appear to be particularly useful to our smaller com- 
munities which may have trouble marketing bonds for the full cost 
of a project. Twenty-eight of the thirty-two active applications 
have been from places having less than 5,000 population. Twenty 
applications were for grants of $100,000 or less, ten proposed grants 
being under $50,000; there have been six applications involving 

ants of more than $150,000, of which three involved grants of 
$950,000. Our laws relating to the setting up of sewer districts 
facilitates flexible arrangements in the suburbs of some of our larger 
municipalities so that the $250,000 grant limitation is not as dis- 
advantageous as it might otherwise be. 

These grants have undoubtedly stimulated construction of some 
very useful facilities which many of our communities would not have 
been able to afford otherwise. It is my firm opinion that this pro- 

m has had a most profound beneficial effect in domestic pollution 
abatement and I hope that adequate funds may be provided for its 
continuation. 
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Mr. Biarnix. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 
Our next witness will be Representative Burdick, of North Dakota. 


STATEMENT BY HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Burpick. I wish to express to the Committee on Public Works 
my support and that expressed by a body of my constituents for H.R. 
3610 to amend the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

Mr. Blatnik, in his remarks before the House of Representatives, 
presented highly convincing arguments in support of doubling the 
scope of the program authorized by the Pollution Control Act. My 
basic agreement with the purposes of the proposed legislation grew into 
wholehearted support after studying Mr. Blatnik’s presentation. 
Tam well aware af his long experience, thorough research, and expert 
knowledge of the present situation and the need for a broader program. 

As a member of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Iam particularly interested in any and all problems affecting natural 
resources. As a representative of a State whose people have always 
been conscious of water as a precious and often elusive commodity, I 
know from personal experience that we cannot afford to ignore any 
threat to our water supply. 

Many communities in North Dakota have benefited from the pro- 
gram which has been in effect since 1956. Federal aid has carpe Ma 
them to construct sewage facilities which would still be lacking today 
if assistance had not been available. While this progress is good, a 
serious deficiency remains—not only in North Dakota but throughout 
the Nation. The present act is bad only in that it is limited. 

Pollution is, as Congressman Blatnik pointed out, no longer a prob- 
lem of sanitation alone but one of conserving our national resources. 
As important as a sanitary water supply is, the program under con- 
sideration cannot be viewed as pate 4 it were designed to accomplish 
this objective alone. When discussing costs, it must be remembered 
that water pollution is an enemy which threatens many aspects of our 
economy and we must build defenses on the basis of what we think we 
need to protect our most vital resource. 

I strongly urge the committee to give serious consideration to all 
elements of the proposed bill and report it favorably to the House. 

Mr. Buarntx. Thank you, Mr. Burdick. 

Our next witness will be Representative Price, of Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MELVIN PRICE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy in allowin 
time for this statement as the committee renews its study of the vita 
need for expanding the role the Federal Government plays in clear- 
ing the Nation’s water supply of pollution, and the bill I introduced on 
the subject, H.R. 246. 

This committee and the Congress have demonstrated their belief 
that the Federal Government has an absolute need to support the efforts 


vf local communities in the construction of municipal waste treatment 
plants. 
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The Congress last year exercised its right as a coordinate and equal 
branch of the Government to decline agreement with an Executive 
recommendation that the Federal antipollution program be halted. 
With all respect for the authority of the Executive to make such pro- 

sals, the Congress used its own authority and discretion in the legis- 
ative field to express its conviction that the recommendation was 

shortsighted. 

We now have an additional year of experience, Mr. Chairman, to 
inform us of the need for continued and additional Federal aid to our 
hard-pressed municipalities in the water pollution field. 

We have abundant evidence that water pollution is a national 
roblem—that it affects all our major rivers, bays, and streams. We 
now that water poisoned high on a river system adversely affects the 

health and welfare of communities perhaps hundreds of miles 
downstream. 

Our rivers have been turned by carelessness and neglect into open 
cesspools. We are debarred from the full exploitation of our water 
resources by pollution that prevents the reuse of water in otherwise 
perfectly feasible and economical ways. 

We observed that in the first years of the Federal antipollution pro- 
gram, more than 90 percent of the communities with projects that were 
——— averaged only slightly more than 9,000 in population. 

hese communities do not have the resources to build expensive 
waste treatment plants from their tax funds alone. Yet the record 
shows that with Federal encouragement and reasonable aid, they are 
anxious to move ahead. For every Federal dollar obligated, at least 
a total of 4 dollars was planned by the separate communities. The 
smaller municipalities are not unwilling to do their part in the gigantic 
task of making our rivers once again the pure streams that we inherited. 
Wise and discriminating Federal aid, with full participation by the 
States to make sure that projects are useful, is an enormous stimulus 
to acticn. 

In my bill, I express the conviction that the time has come to in- 
crease the total authorized expenditure of Federal funds, to raise the 
maximum grant for single projects from $250,000 to $500,000, and to 
ease the existing single-grant restriction that makes it impractical for 
two or several communities to coordinate plans and to cooperate in 
their projects. 

The chairman of your Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, the 
Honorable John Blatnik of Minnesota, in the bill on which Congress 
acted 3 years ago proposed that the total Federal authorization be 
placed at $1 billion. Only $500 million was authorized, and time has 
proved that a Federal expenditure of $1 billion is clearly needed. 

Hundreds of communities now have projects underway, and we 
know from the applications that much wider and more vigorous ac- 
tion is essential. The municipalities that want to live up to their 
responsibilities for restoring and preserving a pure water supply de- 
serve the encouragement of a broadened Federal commitment. 

We know, also, that smaller communities would willingly under- 
take significant projects if the single-grant restriction were removed. 

In numerous areas there are two, three, or more communities con- 
tiguously located that cannot meet their waste treatment needs on an 
attifically separated basis. We ought to make it possible for them to 
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cooperate in planning projects, in working together, and in actually 
proceeding with coordinated construction in which each community 
can use most productively its grant of Federal assistance. 

Ti.R. 246 also proposes that if any State alloted sums for projects 
does not actually obligate funds for any project by approving it, the 
sums shall then be realloted by the Surgeon General to States which 
have approved projects otherwise lacking aid. 

This provision would not deprive any State of Federal assistance 
for projects that in its own authority 1t approves or certifies as en- 
titled to priority. It simply proposes that if a State withholds ap- 
proval or certification after a Federal allotment is made, the sum thus 
not actually obligated shall go to other States that have approved 
projects but which have exhausted their normal share of the total an- 
nual amount available. 

The bill, H.R. 246, contains one other section that seems to me of 
considerable importance. It would add to the origina] act a Davis- 
Bacon clause providing for the payment of prevailing wages on proj- 
ects financed through the program. 

This committee is familiar, of course, with the fact that in the high- 
way program the Congress adopted the Davis-Bacon provision for 
the payment of prevailing wages. The Davis-Bacon Act, laying the 
foundation of this, was adopted originally in 1931 and was signed into 
law by President Hoover. It expressed the philosophy that Federal 
grants should not be used to finance projects wherein the wage scales 
would be so low as to exercise a depressing effect on the wages paid 
elsewhere in a locality on similar construction projects. 

This philosophy seems to me wholly reasonable and proved in its 
usefulness. It encourages the stabilization of the construction in- 
dustry and it safeguards against the danger that Federal funds might 
be spent in ways that produce socially undesirable results. It is a 

rovision that is willingly met by responsible construction firms and 
it limits the possibility that other firms would gain a competitive 
advantage in lading on projects stimulated and partially financed 
with Federal money by calculating their bids on wages below the 
normal amount actually paid as the going wage on similar projects 
in each locality. 

Mr. Buarnix. Thank you, Mr. Price. 

Our next witness will be Representative Coffin of Maine. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Corrin. Mr. Chairman, I wish to register my endorsement for 
the proposed amendment to the Water Pollution Control Act, as con- 
tained in H.R. 3610. The recommended increases in limitations on 
grants from $250,000 to $500,000, and the authorization increases 
from $50 million to $100 million for each fiscal year, and an overall 
increase from $500 million to $1 billion are absolutely essential to 
make this program more effective. These authorization increases, 
coupled with the improved administrative organization, and liberal- 
ization of grants to include several communities under a single proj- 
ect, represent a necessary step forward in our effort to combat water 
pollution and meet our clean water needs for security, health, and 
economic development. 
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Writing in the 1955 Agricultural Yearbook, Water, Carl E. 
Schwob, locier Chief of the Water Supply and Pollution Control 
—- of the Public Health Service, pinpointed the need for a 
ong-range program of water pollution control: 

Pollution can be controlled. Pollution is not something that must be endured 
as an inevitable consequence of our urban and industrial growth. Remedies 
already available will prevent much of it. Some difficult problems remain, but 
they can be solved. * * * Faster progress is needed with respect to some 
phases of the problem, despite the accomplishments of local, State, and Federal 
programs. Construction of pollution-abatement works, municipal and industrial, 
is lagging behind the increasing volumes of waste. * * * The continued useful- 
ness of our streams will depend on our desire and ability to control pollution. 
There will be an ever-increasing demand for clean water. Only by reclaiming 
and reusing water that has already been used for one or more of its myriad 
purposes can we meet the growing demands. We cannot escape the fact that 
ote pollution is controlled, the Nation’s health and economy will suffer 
greatly. 

Since the publication of the 1955 Agricultural Yearbook, which 
presented a massive case for greater conservation of our water supply, 
the grant program for waste treatment facilities has been established. 
In all areas of the country, this program has stimulated State and 
local effort to combat the ills of municipal and industrial waste. Even 
in the State of Maine, where we are blessed with an abundance of 
fresh water, the pollution control problem has been and is an exceed- 
ingly serious problem. Our industries, in recent years, have begun 
to assume more responsibility in controlling waste from their manu- 
facturing processes. Large and small communities are making sub- 
stantial efforts toward reconstruction of sewage systems and the 
establishment of waste treatment facilities. 

There is one change which I would recommend in the water pol- 
lution control grant program as it now exists. This change would 
be to expand the category of facilities which are available for grants 
under the program. At the present time only waste treatment facili- 
ties and certain trunklines are eligible. In smaller communities along 
streams in the State of Maine, and in similar States, any effort toward 
pollution control must include the construction of an entire sewer 
system. It is true that under the public facilities loan program 
loans can be made for such facilities in towns with populations of 
less than 10,000. But the funds for this program are fimited, and 
the loan program is not adequate to relieve the burden on communi- 
ties with extremely limited financial resources. 

I would propose that the provisions of the waste treatment program 
be revised to include the cost of sewer feeder lines in the facilities 
eligible for grants in communities of less than 10,000 population. 

This provision would provide for the very real needs of communi- 
ties where a major part of the cost in a sewage treatment project is 
not covered by the present program. In one such community in my 
district, where there is a population of 3,500, the estimated cost of a 
sewage treatment system to serve 500 units in the town and meet the 
requirements of the State would be ApEroneetery $712,000. Of this 
amount, only $172,000 is represented by facilities eligible for State 
and Federal matching assistance. This means that the town would 
receive only $86,000 in State and Federal grants. In a community 
faced with the needs of new schools, increased teachers’ salaries, roads, 
and other essential services, the cost of the waste treatment program 
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is almost prohibitive. We are recognizing the needs of larger com- 
munities by increasing the dollar limitation on grants. It seems to 
me that we should also take into account the needs of the smaller 
towns which face critical problems in trying to abate pollution on 
small streams. 

I regard the pollution control program as an investment in the fu- 
ture of our Nation. Clean waters are essential for health, industrial 
usage, commercial fishing, agriculture, and recreation. The time to 
preserve our supply of clean water is now. Therefore, 1 urge early 
and favorable action on H.R. 3610. 

Mr. Buarnix. Thank you, Mr. Coffin. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Oliver of Maine. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C. OLIVER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Oxtver. Mr. Chairman, I appear today in support of H.R. 3610 
which would broaden the program for construction of sewage treat- 
ment plants under Public Law 660, the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

Some may wonder why, as a Representative from Maine, I should 
speak in support of this bill since Maine trails all 49 States in the 
use of Federal water pollution funds. Forty States have used over 
90 percent of their fiscal year 1957-58 grant funds under Public Law 
660, but Maine has made use of only 37 percent of its allocated Federal 
funds, or $464,831 out of $1,261,775 available. Based on this present 
rate of use, there appears to be no danger that my State will ever 
exceed even the meager fiscal year 1959 grants. 

Maine’s inactivity in this important field, however, is exactly the 
reason why I am appearing in support of this measure. My State 
has long been known as our Nation’s vacationland. The tourist trade 
is of great importance to Maine’s economy. Needless to say, one of 
the quickest ways to discourage vacationers is to permit the continued 
existence of highly polluted lakes and streams. Repeated cries of 
warning that additional antipollution funds are required to maintain 
our State’s attraction for fishermen and vacationers have met. with 
local taxpayer resistance to provide the necessary matching funds. 
The determination of the local citizenry in rejecting plans which 
would increase the local real estate tax rates, already at an almost 
confiscatory level, is readily understandable. 

This financial problem is not confined to Maine alone. Indebtedness 
of all State and local governments is expanding at a tremendous pace, 
many times that of the Federal Government when considered on a per- 
centage basis. Consequently, I feel the Federal Government, with its 
wider tax base, should assume a greater proportion of the financial 
responsibility for these productive projects. The comprehensive pro- 
gram of sewage treatment plant construction, as envisioned by H.R. 
3610, should not only be continued but should be expanded; as, for 
example, an increase in the percentage of Federal participation in the 
program from 30 to 50 percent. Only in this way can States like Maine 
ever hope to launch the effective pollution control program so vitally 
needed to maintain high health standards and to increase our real 
wealth. In Maine, the program is doubly warranted since our tourist 
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economy is directly dependent on an adequate pollution control 
program. 

The administration has proposed that the entire pollution control 
system be returned to the States for their sole support in fiscal. year 
1961. To help finance this program, the administration has proposed 
that part of the revenues collected under the telephone tax be turned 
over to the States. Actually, the telephone tax was imposed during 
the war, intended only as a temporary measure. Recently, there has 
been much sentiment urging repeal of this nuisance tax. Since dis- 
gruntled taxpayers might well force repeal of the telephone tax, I am 
sure that the States will not be anxious to accept this somewhat con- 
troversial tax which might prove to be a gift as dangerous as the 
mythical Trojan horse. In somewhat reluctantly defending the ad- 
ministration program, Secretary Flemming cited five States which 
have actually provided matching funds for the construction of sewage 
treatment plants. Of these five, Flemming made particular mention 
of Maine’s water pollution control law which provides for matching 
funds by the State government of up to 20 percent for any one con- 
struction project. Remember, this is the same State of Maine which 
ranks lowest of all States with relation to amount of allocated Federal 
funds actually used and is second from the bottom in the number of 
prcpects under construction. If this is Maine’s record when limited 

ederal assistance is provided, it would naturally follow that even less 
construction would be undertaken if Federal financial incentive grants 
to the States were eliminated: Thus, I do not see how Secretary 
Flemming can possibly use Maine as an illustration of how well State 
control of the pollution control program would work. As a matter 
of fact, just the opposite conclusion can, and should, be drawn. 

Maine’s only chance for the cavelopanent of an adequate sewage 
treatment plant construction program lies in the increase of Federal 
participation from the present insufficient 30 percent, to a more realis- 
tic 50 percent. Under this formula, I am sure that Maine would be 
able to take full advantage of its total State allotment of the yearly 
$100 million Federal grant fund. 

This is not a time for retrenchment or for the scuttling of a program 
which has both helped to improve the health standards of our country 
and to add to our basic wealth. The administration seems to have lost 
its broad perspective of the national interests in its almost fanatical 
obsession for a balanced budget. This country is vastly in need of the 
adoption of progressive wealth-producing programs which indicate 
confidence in our country’s ability to i onward to new and chal- 
lenging goals. Expansion of the present program would do much not 
only to relieve our waters, one of our greatest assets, of their danger- 
ous and wealth-destroying pollution content, but would also be a step 
in the direction of moving our country ahead rather than continuing 
the present course of deterioration through inaction. 

Mr. Buatnix. Thank you, Mr, Oliver. 

The next witness is Mr. Louis Clapper of the National Wildlife 
Federation. 
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STATEMENT OF LOUIS S. CLAPPER, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 


Mr. Ciaprrr. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I represent the National Wildlife Federation, a private, nonprofit 
conservation organization with affiliates in 48 States, the Territory 
of Hawaii and the District of Columbia. These affiliates are com- 

d of more than 2 million individual sportsmen-conservationists. 

The National Wildlife Federation, Mr. Chairman, in line with a 
resolution adopted on March 1, 1959, in annual convention in New 
York City, endorses H.R. 3610, H.R. 246 and other measures which 
would amend the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to increase 

ants for construction of sewage treatment works and to upgrade the 
Federal abatement program. 

The National Wildlife Federation believes the following provisions 
in H.R. 3610 and some other proposed measures would improve the 
Federal Water Pollution Act. 

First, the cause of pollution abatement would be better served if 
suburban municipal complexes can qualify for Federal treatment con- 
struction grants separately on a pro rata basis for joint projects of mu- 
tual service. 

Second, to insure maximum benefit from construction grant funds, 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare should be given 
the authority to reallot a State’s unobligated monies. 

Third, there is a distinct need for increasing the authorization of 
sewage treatment works construction grants to levels hg hice 
planned, or $100 million per year and $1 billion over a 10-year period. 

Fourth, because of a demonstrated lack of administrative attention, 
the program should be upgraded in a manner commensurate with its 
importance by creating an Office of Water Pollution Control within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This office 
should be headed by an administrator of the commissioner level to give 
it the needed attention. 

Mr. Chairman, as all members of the subcommittee are aware, the 
use of public streams as foul and filthy sewers is a national disgrace. 
Pollution now not only endangers public health, but damages or ruins 
waters for other valuable industrial, agricultural, and recreational 
uses. There is little need here to further document the case for water 
pollution control, but it is pertinent to briefly outline proven progress 
in abatement as the result of the construction grants program. 

The annual average expenditure from 1952 F aisaaact 1956, or prior 
to initiation of the grants program, was only $222 million. This 
figure rose to $400 million in 1958, indicating that local communities 
could not or would not do the necessary job themselves without Fed- 
eral stimulation. 

Since authorized by the Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 
1956, the grants program has stimulated the construction of 1,337 
projects. Of this total, 578 are under construction and 356 are com- 
pleted. The construction grants program has affected, in a beneficial 
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manner, all States and Territories. However, it is estimated that 
the annual average construction should be maintained at the $575 
million level for the next 8 years if needs are to be met. The Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board has gone on record as favoring 
an expansion of the present program. Three-fourths of the Nation’s 
State health officials also favor increasing the grants program. 

The National Wildlife Federation also would like to go on record 
in opposition to a plan developed by the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee to turn the sewage treatment works construction grants, 
along with the vocational education program, over to the States. To 
finance these programs under the proposed plan, the Federal Govern- 
ment would relinquish a portion of the excise tax upon local telephone 
service to allow States to levy upon it. The National Wildlife Fed- 
eration believes this plan is not practical for these reasons: 

(1) Few, if any, States would levy a tax upon telephone service 
for this purpose in view of pressures exerted upon legislatures ; 

(2) Even if some States did levy upon telephone service, there 
would be efforts to divert funds to purposes other than sewage 
treatment plant construction and vocational education; and, 

(3) Proposed taxes upon telephone service would not provide 
adequate money, even the complicated allocation plan 
proposed by the Joint Action Committee, to finance needed sewage 
treatment plant construction. It is significant that the Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board, appointed by the President, 
has unanimously opposed the Joint Action Committee plan. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation in principle also 
would support Federal legislation offering incentives for industries 
to install waste treatment works. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have a letter from Rear Adm. Neill Phillips, 
Chairman of the Committee of One Hundred on the Federal City, who 
asked that we present a statement on his behalf authorizing us to say 
that he would approve, his organization would, of expanded Federal 
grants-in-aid on water pollution. 

Mr. Biatnix. Without objection, it is so ordered and the letter may 
be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
National Wildlife Federation 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Louis Clapper. ) 

GENTLEMEN : In accordance with our telephone conversation of this date, you 
are hereby requested and authorized to speak for the Committe of One Hundred 
on the Federal City in support of: H.R. 3610, H.R. 246, H.R. 623, H.R. 4277 and 
H.R. 4458 (these bills would expand Federal aid to sewage treatment works) at 
the hearings to be held in the near future before the House Public Works 


Committee. 
Yours truly, 


NEILL PHILLIPS, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Retired, Chairman, Committee of One Hundred on 
the Federal City. 

Mr. Buatnrx. Thank you very much, Mr. Clapper. We appreciate 
your continuing interest and close contact of your organization in 
this important aspect of water conservation. 

Mr. Crapper. We thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Robert M. Paul, executive secretary of the Sport 
Fishing Institute. 
Do you have a written or prepared statement, Mr. Paul? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. PAUL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
SPORT FISHING INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. My name is Robert 
M. Paul. I am executive secretary of the Sport Fishing Institute, 
located in Washington, D.C. The Sport Fishing Institute 1s a private 
nonprofit scientific and educational fish conservation agency staffed 
by professional conservationists. It draws its chief financial support 
from a broad representation of manufacturers and associations of 
manufacturers in the outdoor recreational industries dependent. di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the sport fishery resource. 

Our membership includes 170 manufacturers of fishing tackle, out- 
board boats, motors, sporting goods, and chemical, metal, and paper 

roducts that are used in some way by the 25 million or more Amer- 
icans who look to sport fishing as their chief recreational outlet for 
increasing leisure time use. 

The institute is nationally recognized in fish conservation matters 
as the spokesman for a large part of the important sport fishi 
industry. The latter comprises a $2 billion segment of the nationa 
economy, created to serve demands by sport fishermen for needed 
goods and services. In addition, a large portion of the 25 million 
people who fish for sport look to the Sport Fishing Institute for 
national guidance in fish conservation matters. We serve as tech- 
nical consultants to government conservation agencies for fisheries 
problems. 

Our sole objective is a clay one. It is to improve sport fishing to 
the fullest extent possible through encouraging rapid development 
and application of sound fish conservation practices. Or, as often 
phrased, our objective is “to shorten the time between bites” for the 
average angler. Our interest in H.R. 3610 is clear—fishing is not 
possible without clean water. 

The Sport Fishing Institute appreciates the opportunity of sub- 
mitting this statement in support of H.R. 3610 and the similar bills 
which have been introduced to expand and strengthen the Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1956. The Sport Fishing Institute has 
consistently supported this act and has urged that all the funds 
authorized be appropriated each year. We believe that the authori- 
zations should now be increased as proposed in H.R. 3610 and the 
similar bills. 

Other witnesses will undoubtedly testify to the effectiveness of the 
present program and discuss many details of interest to the committee. 
We merely wish to state that our studies over the country have also 
shown that the present program is well administered and that there 
is a real need for the funds to be increased to $100 million per year 
as proposed in H.R. 3610. Other changes proposed by this bill would 
increase the maximum amount granted any one community to $500,000 
and to allow communities to pool their funds for joint projects. H.R. 
3610 would strengthen the sdininistvation of the program by creating 
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an Office of Water Pollution Control. These provisions are all 
badly needed as well if we are going to get ahead of our water pollution 
problems in the next 10 years. 

From my personal experience in California, I can testify that the 
Federal grant-in-aid po established under the 1956 act has been 
a particular help to the small communities in rural areas. These are 
usually the places where recreational and fisheries resources are most 
directly affected. The problem is complicated because the smal), 
usually poor, permanent population is being forced in many cases to 

rovide facilities to take care of a large vacation population. Cali- 
ornia’s experience has shown clearly that the formula they used to 
determine priority of grants has been effective in putting the funds 
where the need is greatest. Our experience is much like other States in 
that most of the communities now building sewage treatment works 
would not have gone ahead in the foreseeable future without the 
stimulus of Federal funds. 

We want to particularly call the committee’s attention to the 
following resolution which was passed by the Sport Fishing Institute 
board of directors on December 2, 1957. Most of our directors are 
manufacturers and we believe this resolution expresses the feeling 
of the many other industrial groups who are concerned with clean 
waters. 


Whereas increasing pollution of our rivers, lakes, bays, and oceans poses a grave 
threat to conservation of vital water resources, and to the future of recreational 
fishing in the United States, as well as to the general health and well-being 


of Americans everywhere; and 
Whereas the record of the past 2 years has clearly shown that the present 
Federal Water Pollution Control program serves as an effective stimulant to the 
construction of proper sewage treatment facilities: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the board of directors of the Sport Fishing Institute, assembled 
in regular semiannual meeting at Miami Beach, Fla., December 2, 1957, urges the 
President of the United States, the Governors of the 48 States, and the Congress 


to do everything possible to implement the provisions of Public Law 660 of the 
84th Congress, and especially to expedite to the fullest extent those features 


of Public Law 660 providing for Federal grants-in-aid for pollution research and 


to assist municipalities in the construction of sewage treatment works. 


Mr. Bratnrx. Thank you very much, Mr. Paul. 

Our next witness is our very great friend for many years, Mr. J. W. 
Penfold, conservation director of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, Inc., who always presents a fresh and wholesome approach to the 
ene of control of water pollution. I recall the league’s action 

ck in 1947, when the first Water Pollution Control Act of 1948 was 
first enacted, and how helpful they and Mr. Penfold were at that time. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. PENFOLD, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR OF THE 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Penrotp. Thank you much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman, I am J. W. Penfold, conservation director of the 


Izaak Walton League of America. League headquarters are in IIli- 
nois. However, I maintain a small office here in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Izaak Walton League is a nationwide citizen organization, 
dedicated to the promotion of conservation and wise use of America’s 
natural resources. The league is supported almost wholly by the 
nominal dues paid by its individual members. 
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Since its organization more than 37 years ago, the league has de- 
voted more attention to the problems of pollution, pollution control, 
and abatement, than to any other single conservation issue. This 
is as it should be, because the problem is universal and because each 
of us as individuals contribute to its magnitude. Moreover, as is 
fast becoming a certainty, water—clean, usable water—is our greatest 
limiting resource, for growth.of communities, for industry, agricul- 
ture, and for all the elements that make up a decent and wholesome 
environment. 

The accelerating spiral of population has been the subject of much 
discussion lately. It is interesting to look back something over 2 
years—to July 9, 1956, when Public Law 660 was signed into law, and 
realize that 714 million Americans have since been added to our 
population, This figure represents the combined populations of the 
1,195 communities of 25,000 people or less which have been assisted 
in cleaning up their pollution by this essential program. This points 
up the fact that the present magnitude of the program is not making 
as much progress against the backlog as needed—and points up, also, 
the basic reason for the legislation now before you. 

Looking to the future and a doubling of our population and very 
likely a fourfold increase in our water use requirements, it becomes 
crystal clear that we dare no longer temporize with the pollution 
abatement and prevention problem, nor delay in pushing vigorously 
toward its solution at every level. 

From its earliest days, the Izaak Walton League has recognized 
the clear responsibility of each municipality to provide adequate 
treatment of its own sewage; just as it is the clear responsibility of 
each industria] concern to clean up its own wastes as part of its costs 
of doing business. The league, through its local chapters and mem- 
bers, has labored long and hard in hundreds of communities to achieve 
that desired goal. 

For the committee’s information, I am attaching a copy of a state- 
ment presented a couple of weeks ago at a hearing in Sioux City, 
Iowa, by the president of the league’s Iowa division. It isn’t always 
easy or popular to battle for clean water in one’s home community— 
local bond issues, higher taxes, local industry providing jobs, helping 
sustain the total economy. But the Sioux City case is just one more 
example of the fact that the increasing willingness of more people to 
take on this difficult task accounts for the progress made in cleaning 
up the Nation’s waterways. 

We have recognized the clear responsibility of the State to establish 
and carry out programs to assure that its political subdivisions do 
discharge this responsibility adequately. League membership has la- 
bored long and hard in most every State for strong and effective State 
laws and programs. 

Similarly, we have recognized that water courses know no political 
boundaries and consequently that pollution control rightly is a Fed- 
eral as well as a local, State, and interstate responsibility. While the 
league supports control measures at the lowest effective level of gov- 
ernment, it holds there should be ample Federal authority to eatales 
pollution abatement and prevention where lesser authority proves in- 
effectual or inadequate. The league has consistently supported im- 
proved pollution laws at the Federal level. 
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We are convinced that the Federal pollution control program, dur- 
ing its short life, has made a very great contribution to the cleaning 
= of America’s waterways. Moreover, it has done so in a manner 
which is strengthening the ability and the will of the States to meet 
fully their responsibilities. It has shifted from the individual com- 
munity none of the community’s basic responsibility to clean up its 
own mess. It has provided an incentive; it has provided the financial 
assistance which more often than not has spelled the difference be- 
tween a sewage treatment project or none. 

We believe the program comes pretty close to an ideal in Federal- 
State-local cooperation. It appears, as well, to be one of the least 
costly of Federal programs in terms of overhead. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the sponsors of Public Law 
660 were correct when they proposed originally that the construction 
grants program be carried out in the order of $100 million per year. 
The backlog of projects grows month by month. Consequently we 
support strongly the amendment which would increase the authoriza- 
tion from $50 million to $100 million annually. 

In some instances, seeking greater efficiency, lesser capital invest- 
ment, and lower unit operating costs, it makes sense for two or more 
separate municipalities to develop a joint sewage treatment facility. 
The purpose of Public Law 660 to assist communities in their financ- 
ing of projects can well be thwarted if such joint projects are con- 
sidered to * but one project for purposes of figuring the amount of 
Federal contributions. ence, we support the amendment which 
would permit each community participating in a joint project to re- 
ceive a grant as if it were a separate project. 

We in the league, with a majority of membership in the medium to 
small communities, are particularly conscious of the public works 
financing problems of the smaller communities. It has seemed by the 
record that the construction grants program has been particularly ef- 
fective in helping the small community overcome that problem. To 
illustrate—a £36,000 grant means more in a $127,000 project (28 per- 
cent) than a $200,000 grant in a $214 million project (8 percent). 

We wonder if increasing the maximum grant from $250,000 to 
$500,000 would tend to reduce the number of smaller communities 
which could apply successfully for assistance. We recognize that 
from the standpoint of achieving maximum beneficial results in the 
elimination or prevention of pollution, the higher figure might be an 
important tool for the State. Perhaps we can assume, safely, that the 
State public health or other agency administering the program at 
the State level, will consider all such factors in determining the proper 
priority of project applications. They have the full authority under 
y program now to establish priorities and they are doing a good job 
of it. 

We endorse the amendment which would permit reallocation of 
funds after the close of each fiscal year. We anticipate that this 
would provide a further stimulus to prompt action by community and 
State agency alike. 

We endorse the amendment which would establish an Office of Wa- 
ter Pollution Control to be headed by a Commissioner. It is time that 
the office responsible for the Federal pollution control program get 
out of the basement and assume a position commensurate with its 
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program’s importance. We might point to the fact that the two 
other Federal agencies concerned with water development, the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Army engineers, have the status of a Com- 
missioner and a corps, respectively. We submit that pollution control 
and abatement is no less important in the Nation’s future usable water 
supplies for all human uses. 

Over the past year there has been much discussion of the proposals 
of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee with respect to the 
Federal grants program. The proposal contained four basic 
comments: 

(1) That the grants provisions of Public Law 660 were in- 
tended to encourage accelerated construction of municipal waste 
treatment plants. We agree this was the case and moreover it is 
successfully accomplishing the objective. 

(2) That municipal sewage treatment problems are essentially 
the responsibility of the municipalities themselves. We agree, 
and we believe the program is lessening that responsibility not 
one whit. 

(3) That the States should help the municipalties. Here again 
we agree and believe that most of them can be of maximum help 
now by maintaining and vigorously enforcing high standards 
which apply to all pollutors, municipal and industrial, present 
and potential. 

(4) That the Federal grants program be eliminated and that 
there be substituted therefor a grants program by the States. 
Coupled with this was the idea that a portion of the Federal tele- 
phone tax be turned over to the States to finance such a State 


program. 
While substantial progress has been made in many States in recent 
years, and there is a growing determination on the part of the public 
that pollution be eliminated, we do not believe the time has come 
when the Federal Government may wash its hands of any of its 
responsibilities by relinquishing a major aspect of its program. The 
program is working in stimulating and accelerating pollution abate- 
ment projects. Just as important, it is helping a great many States 
to lift themselves up by their bootstraps in recovering ground lost by 
generations of public apathy. We are on the way toward national 
high standards for what our water supplies should be. Achieving 
this in each of the States will be a sufficiently difficult task to occupy 
their skills and energies for the next few years. 

We see no connection whatsoever between the building of sewage 
treatment facilities and the Federal telephone tax. We see no assur- 
ance that funds so made available to the States would in fact be 
applied to the desired program. We see no element of economy 
involved. As a matter of fact, we see no real advantage in such a 
proposal if carried out, and we do see the very real danger that the 
momentum built up the past few years would be lost, and this the 
Nation can neither afford nor tolerate. , 

We respectfully and strongly urge that H.R. 3610 be enacted and 
that the expanded program be fully implemented. We shall all be 
able, then, to face the water supply problems of the future with a 
great deal more reasoned assurance. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to add that we supported Public 
Law 660 and we were never disappointed at the time that it was 
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implemented to the full degree that had been suggested by the 
sponsors. 

Py might say, Mr. Chairman, that while I represent the league 
here in Washington, my own home and league residence is in Jefferson 
County, Colo. So I was very happy this morning that my Congress- 
men, Mr. Johnson, was in here to support this legislation as heartily 
as he did, and I can assure you he speaks for the vast majority of the 
citizens of his district and my neighbors. 

I can say one further thing on behalf of the league which I think 
Ishould, in addition to what I have already said. 

We do not believe that the proposal of the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee will work. We see no advantage in it. We would 
rather see this program continued for its allotted time and then let 
us take another look at it. So I respectfully again state that we in the 
League thoroughly and strongly support H.R. 3610. 

Thank you, sir. 

May I te the statement of the Iowa Division, Izaak Walton Lea- 
gue of America, made a part of the record at this point? 

Mr. Buatrnix. Yes. Without objection, the document referred to 
may be made a part of the record. 

The document referred to is as follows:) 


Remarks: Directed to the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Subject: Abatement of pollution in the Missouri River pursuant to Public Law 
660. 

Place: Sioux City, Iowa. 

Time: March 23, 1959. 

Organization : Iowa division, Izaak Walton League of America. 


Iam J. Justine Rogers. I am the State president of the lowa division, a sub- 
division of the Izaak Walton League of America, organized in Iowa, as a non- 
profit scientific and educational organization. The league concerns itself pri- 
marily with natural resource conservation for the benefit of all citizens in Iowa 
and the Nation. 

The Iowa division of the league concurs in the stated water use policies as 
recommended by its national organization and thus recognizes human use of 
water as a rightful prior use. Human use implies municipal, agricultural, in- 
dustrial and recreational utilization, with water for drinking purposes to be 
given first consideration. We therefore wish to be considered as proponents 
of the enforcement of existing pollution control laws, both Federal and State, 
which do prohibit pollution of the Missouri River by an individual, group of 
individuals, industry, corporation or municipality. 

It is not my intention to make reference to the integrity or ability of any 
person, municipal government, State or Federal agency connected with this hear- 
ing. The statements contained herein are true to the best of my knowledge and 
judgment and will primarily concern outdoor recreational use of the Missouri 
River. By recreational use we refer to boating, hunting, fishing, swimming, 
camping and other aesthetic, health and character building values enjoyed by 
society where quantity and quality of water permits. 

The Missouri River has the greatest recreational potential of any area in 
western Iowa, and eastern Nebraska, and with the shorter workweek and rapid 
population growth we are faced with an ever increasing demand for recreational 
space and facilities, especially those connected with water use. We are only 
kidding ourselves if we continue to pretend that we can maintain the usability 
of the Missouri River for all legitimate needs with the present “load it to the 
hilt” with pollution, philosophy. 

The American people, and Iowa people are no exception, have been and are 
being called upon to spend billions of dollars in the development of the Missouri 
River for multiple use which includes power generation, navigation, flood pre- 
vention and human use, including recreation. We have all recognized the need 
of reservoir development for power generation, navigation and flood prevention. 
We recognize the need of piling and revetments to straighten and deepen the 
river for navigation purposes and to protect individually owned farmlands from 
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damage by the river. We recognize the need of costly agricultural levees built 
with tax dollars to protect farmlands from flooding in times of high water, 
“but” what are we doing for outdoor recreation? 

_ It is not a question of fish or progress—it is a question of people and progress. 
It is not a question of do we use the water from the Missouri River for human 
use—it is a question of can we safely use the water for human use? Federal 
and State agencies have made great strides in providing clean water and suitable 
facilities for outdoor recreation at the various reservoir sites in the States north 
and west of Sioux City, but we do not feel that we will have done enough until 
every industry and municipality have accepted the responsibility of treating their 
sewerage in a manner that is and will be acceptable to present and future water 
use standards. Its water use policy is representative of the dignity of a society. 

It seems that we must conclude that a river “the Missouri” belongs to the 
people and that they do have a vested right to use it in a lawful manner at a 
time and place of their choosing. 

We believe the apparent policy of this urban and industrial area of dumping 
its full load of sewage and other wastes in the Missouri river, and its tributaries 
is a deterrent to human use of the river’s water and does prohibit safe consump- 
tive and certain nonconsumptive use of such water, and thus we believe this 
apparent policy is contrary to the requirements of present Federal and State 
pollution laws. 

Like many other communities in the Missouri Valley, Sioux City’s present 
position is, we believe, the result of a backlog of responsibility wherein it is 
apparent that as an urban and industrial area it has not accepted its moral 
obligation to treat its sewage abatement obligations in an acceptable manner. 


Mr. Buarnrk. Thank you very much, Mr. Penfold. 

Are there any other witnesses that have statements or exhibits to be 
submitted 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Biarnix. We have quite a series of communications, letters, 
wires and resolutions which have been submitted or sent to the com- 
mittee either in support of or in opposition to, or offering some amend- 
ments to, H.R. 3610, which documents will be inserted in the record 
at this point. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1959. 
Hon. BLATNIK, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Rivers and Harbors, 
House Committee on Public Works, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendments to the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act as proposed in H.R. 3610 deserve enactment by this Congress. I 
favor the legislation because I believe water pollution control to be essentially 
a Federal problem. It is too great a burden for local authorities. I believe the 
construction grants should be increased. 

The program as it is now in operation has been of real value in the Fourth 


‘Congressional District of Oregon. 


Under the present law five cities in my district have benefited from the 


existing law. I understand there are now 12 new applications from Oregon 


cities pending in the regional office. Four of these applications came from the 
fourth district—cities of Ashland, Eugene, and Brookings and from the Green 
Sanitary District. 

I am amazed that the real value of this pioneer program appears to have 
escaped the Bureau of the Budget. Its reduction to $20 million for the amount 
to be spent in fiscal 1960 on this program is an example of budget trimming for 
long range national loss. The Congress has authorized that the sum expended 
could be as much as $50 million and in recent years Congress has appropriated 
$45 million. That sum has been of extreme value. 

Yet the Bureau of the Budget also would terminate this program in fiscal 
1961. I consider this a shocking demonstration of ineptitude. Let me note here 
that a $20 million appropriation in fiscal year 1960 would cut the Oregon share 
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from $660,000 to $264,500. It would severely harm the progress being made in 
my State against water pollution. 

I urge that the legislation proposed in H.R. 3610 be favorably considered 
and reported. The Oregon Wildlife Federation and other Oregon groups support 
this bill. They oppose the administration’s suggested subs-itute for the Federal 
program in which a portion of the Federal telephone tax would be returned 
to the States to be used in construction of municipal sewage treatment plants. 
So do L. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PorTER, 
Member of Congress. 


A RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES To Apbopr 
THE BLATNIK AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has recognized the benefits result- 
ing to the public health and welfare by the prevention and control of water 
pollution ; and 

Whereas it is the declared policy of the Congress of the United States to 
recognize, preserve, and protect the primary responsibilities and rights of the 
States in preventing and controlling water pollution, to support and aid technical 
research relating to the prevention and control of water pollution, and to provide 
financial aid to State, and interstate agencies and to municipalities in connec- 
tion with the prevention and control of water pollution ; and 

Whereas the Honorable John A. Blatnik, a Member of Congress from the 
State of Minnesota, has proposed an amendment, H.R. 3610, to the “Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act,” which amendment provides for a more effective 
control and prevention of water pollution, and for increased financial aid to 
State and municipalities for such purpose, and is known as the Blatnik amend- 
ment to the Federal Water Pollution Control Act; and 

Whereas the President has named a nine-man advisory board to study the 
water pollution situation and make recommendations, which board has filed 
its report and recommendations, which recommendations are incorporated in 
H.R. 3610: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, That the Congress of 
the United States enact H.R. 3610, an amendment to the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the State of Minnesota be instructed to trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, and to each Member of 
Congress from the State of Minnesota. 


THE DIVISION OF HEALTH OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 11, 195 59. 
Hon. JoHn A. BLATNIK, Chairman, 
Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: This letter is to express my support of certain features, and to 
comment on other features, of H.R. 3610, 86th Congress of the United States. 
In conformity with the expression of the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Offcers, I believe that the Office of Water Pollution Control should be 
within the Public Health Service of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

With respect to section 2 (a) of H.R. 3610, I believe the same objectives could 
be better accomplished if water pollution control were a part of all sanitary 
engineering activities within the Public Health Service except that the officer 
in charge report directly to the Surgeon General. 

I believe that the provision contained on page 2, lines.3 to 14, with respect 
to more than one municipality entering into arrangements for joint treatment 
works serving more than one community rather than separate projects, is very 
desirable. Further, the provision contained on page 2, lines 15 to 25, and page 
3, lines 1 to 9, with respect to the reallocation of unused funds, is also my, 
desirable. 
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It is respectfully requested that you and your committee give favorable con- 
sideration to these suggestions for modifications to Public Law 660, 84th Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
H. M. HarpwickKkE, M.D., Acting Director. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS, 
March 13, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN BLATNIK, 
Chairman, Public Works Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. BLATNIK: During the executive committee meeting of the Associa- 
tion of State and Territorial Health Officers held March 10, 1959, the Secretary 
of the association was asked to inform you and your committee that the associa- 
tion does not agree that a special commission should be formed to administer 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. However, the executive committee 
was in favor of a special division in the Public Health Service being set up to 
administer it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mack I. SHANHOLT2, M.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


SoutH Daxora Strate DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Pierre, March 16, 1959. 
Hon, JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN BLATNIK: The South Dakota Public Health Advisory 
Committee in regular session on March 12, 1959, took the following action with 
respect to the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 660, 84th 
Cong.) and H.R. 3610: 

“That Congress be urged to continue the programs under Public Law 660 
with adequate appropriations and, that the administration thereof be continued 
in the Public Health Service as currently provided for or on a separate bureau 
status within the Public Health Service.” 

Your favorable consideration of the legislation in question would be 
appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
G. J. VAN HEUVELEN, M.D., 
State Health Officer. 


SoutH Dakota STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Pierre, March 10, 1959. 
Hon. Joun A. BLATNIK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN BLATNIK: Attached is a copy of our letter addressed to 
Congressman Charles A. Buckley discussing H.R. 3610. Thank you for your 
consideration of the comments in this communication. 

Yours very truly, 
G. J. Van Hevveten, M.D. 
State Health Officer. 


SourH Dakota State DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Pierre, March 10, 1959. 
Congressman CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BuckLey: The State Department of Health has reviewed 
H.R. 3610, a bill introduced by Congressman Blatnik to amend the Federal 
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Water Pollution Control Act in increasing grants for construction of sewage 
treatment works, to establish the Office of Water Pollution Control, and for 
other purposes. This Department is in general agreement with the amend- 
ments to section 6 of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 466e) 
as outlined in section 1 of H.R. 3610. 

Section 2 of H.R. 3610 provides for the establishment of an Office of Water 
Pollution Control, headed by a Commissioner of Water Pollution Control, within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We are somewhat con- 
cerned with this proposal as we have enjoyed an excellent working relationship 
with the Washington and regional offices of the Public Health Service in the 
execution of the provisions of Public Law 660. In our opinion we do not believe 
that there would be an appreciable administrative advantage in establishing an 
Office of Water Pollution Control outside the Public Health Service. 

At the present time, the administration of the water pollution control activi- 
ties of the Public Health Service is within the Division of Sanita y Engineering, 
a unit of the Bureau of State Services. As it appears to be the intent of H.R. 
3610 to apply higher level administrative jurisdiction to the administration of 
the water pollution control program, it is believed your objective could be 
achieved by assigning Bureau status to the Division of Sanitary Engineering 
Services which would include water pollution control. 

The administrator of such a Bureau would thereby report directly to the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. This administrative organiza- 
tion is in accord with the administration in my own Department and has 
worked very effectively for over 25 years. 

Yours very truly, 
G. J. VAN HEUVELEN, M.D., 
State Health Officer. 


. COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF IIEALTH, 
Harrisbury, February 26, 1959, 
Hon. CLark, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR CLARK: The Sanitary Water Board of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania desires to inform you of the need for continuing the full amount 
of the annual appropriation provided for under the Fede al Water Pollution 
Control Act, Public Law 660, 84th Congress, to provide grants for the construe- 
tion of sewage treatment works. 

We understand that the administration budget reduced the recommended 
appropriation to $20 million as compared with the $45 million appropriated 
last year. The $45 million appropriated annually is the minimum needed to 
continue the present rate of construction in Pennsylvania. Even this bas not 
been sufficient to keep pace with our growing needs for sewage treatment plants. 

The board is vigorously opposed to any reduction in the annual appropriation 
for this purpose because such a reduction might have a disastrous effect on the 
progress of Pennsylvania’s water pollution control program. Unsuccessful ap- 
plicants for a grant tend to postpone action in the hope of getting a grant in 
the future. If the appropriation is reduced, more municipalities will defer 
construction and we will not be able even to maintain our p:esent rate. 

For your information, we are attaching a list of the Pennsylvania munici- 
Ppalities which have received these grants, those which are in process, and those 
for which no funds have been available. 

The board strongly urges you to insist on the maximum appropriation pro- 
vided for by the act. 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. Jr., M.D., 
Secretary of Health, Chairman, Sanitary Water Board. 
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Grants to Pennsylvania municipalities under Public Law 660 (84th Cong.) 
since July 31, 1956 


A. GRANT RECEIVED 


Municipality: Amount of grant 
250, 000. 00 
165, 477. 30 
cate College. Borough. 3, 300. 00 
TOGA 1, 520, 064. 99 

B. GRANT IN PROCESS (CONSTRUCTION NOT YET COMPLETE) 
2. Allegheny County Sanitary Authority_..._._____________ 97, 627. 50 
Rite ven... 59, 175. 00 
82, 822. 45 
8. Hopewell ---. 205, 200. 00 
14: Whitemarsh Township...._...~.~..-~..<a0seenessueasde 162, 000. 00 
15. New Kensington___-_ 250, 000. 00 
20. Hanover 250, 000. 00 
21. Upper Gwynedd Township____________-_-___-_-_-_-§ 232, 800. 00 
Warminster 77, 940. 00 


39478—59——_15 
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Grants to Pennsylwania municipalities under Public Law 660 (84th Cong.) 
since July 31, 1956—Continued 


Cc. NO FUNOS AVAILABLE 


Municipality : Grant requested 
........... $222, 862. 50 
8. Steelton 250, 000. 00 
5. Upper Montgomery Joint Authority___.____.__.___-_____----_ 250, 000. 00 
6. Lower Burrell Township Viger ee 250, 000. 00 
250, 000. 00 
120, 013. 59 

10. Logan Township wad sige i 87, 027. 00 
11. Huntingdon — - 250, 000. 00 
12. Dover ‘ be 49, 448. 00 
13. Jeannette 250, 000. 00 
14. New Brighton 250, 000. 00 
20. Middletown -- 174,000.00 
148, 247. 00 
23. Woodward 18, 900. 00 
24. Mansfield 90, 396. 53 
25. Upper Chichester Township__._......__.__._._____-.-..-- 250, 000. 00 
26. Chambersburg 250, 000. 00 
27. Elizabethtown 80, 000. 00 
28. Neville Township - 138, 000.00 
a . 219, 000.00 
30. Marcus Hook = ahh 182, 100. 00 
33. Midland 163, 200.00 
34. Zelienople 103, 500. 00 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington D.C., March 19, 1959. 
Hon. A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bucktey: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States recom- 
mends that Congress terminate the Federal program of grants to local municipali- 
ties for construction of sewage-treatment projects under Public Law 660. 

The responsibility of such local projects rests with the municipalities them- 
selves, and Congress should reaffirm this principle of the Water Pollution Control 
Act by rejecting H.R. 3610 and similar bills. We recommend the enactment, 
instead, of H.R. 520 to end the grants program by repealing sections 5 and 6 of 
the act. 

The national chamber favored the objectives of the original Water Pollution 
Control Act providing for cooperative solutions to local problems through Federal 
research, technical assistance, and limited authority over interstate waters. 
In 1956 we advocated extension of the act, but without new intervention in local 
affairs by means of grants-in-aid to municipalities and others. We continue to 
oppose the Federal grants program because it goes beyond any legitimate Federal 
responsibility for furthering local and State pollution abatement, even in connec- 
tion with interstate streams. 

We urge your committee to reject H.R. 3610 for the following reasons: 

(1) H.R. 3610 would reemphasize the domination of the Federal Government 
over local affairs. The grants program tends to retard effective cooperation in the 
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solution of local pollution problems because Federal interference destroys local 
initiative and responsibility. The prospect that a Federal grant may be available 
can cause a community to defer its own construction plans and thus delay a 
much-needed project, perhaps indefinitely. The possible saving to a community 
of 30 percent of a project’s cost does not justify needless delay when local 
financing is available. 

(2) H.R. 3610 would increase the total amount of grants and the amounts 
available to certain communities. As more funds are provided, the selection of 
recipients becomes less and less based on actual need. The granting of Federal 
funds also penalizes those communities which already have financed their own 
projects and now must help to pay the costs of grants to others. This shuffling of 
tax revenues, in the name of pollution control, is an unwarranted use of Federal 
funds for the benefit of a few who choose not to meet their own obligations. 

(3) H.R. 3610 would increase Federal participation and decrease local initia- 
tive in solving purely local problems. The fact that many streams are interstate 
does not alter the local nature of most of the pollution problems. 

President Bisenhower, in his budget message, brought out the proper delinea- 
tion of responsibility for pollution abatement when he stated “* * * we should 
continuously search out those programs and activities now carried on at the 
national level that can and should be handled by the States or localities.” 

(4) H.R. 3610 is not needed as a stimulant to construction of local projects. 
The mere fact that demand for grant funds has exceeded the available supply is 
no proof that Federal financing is necessary. It proves only the desire of some 
communities to have others help pay their bills. 

The Federal grants program actually may be deterring rather than stimulat- 
ing the nationwide construction of sewage-treatment facilities. Statistics which 
purport to show that Federal aid has produced a doubling of construction volume 
are misleading. They take no account of favorable economic factors that have 
produced even greater increases in volume in many other lines of construction. 

This is illustrated by the following comparisons : 


Type of construction 1952-56 aver- 1957-58 

age increase 

Million Percent 
Private office buildings and warehouses.... _.....-....------...-----.-.- $1, 041 86 


Source: Construction Review, U.S. Department of Commerce and Labor. 


The comparable figures for local construction of municipal sewage treatment 
facilities, according to the U.S. Public Health Service, show an apparent in- 
crease for 1957-58 over 1952-56 of 48 percent. If, however, these figures are 
converted to a 1957 price level, as in the above Department of Commerce data, 
the real increase is only 31 percent. 

Nevertheless, the Public Health Service and other advocates of an expanded 
Federal pollution control program make exaggerated claims as to the stimulating 
effect of grants on sewage treatment construction. The above comparison indi- 
cates to us that such construction, which has lagged behind other classes of 
construction, might have advanced at a higher rate except for the deterrent of 
Federal intervention. 

I would appreciate having this letter made a part of the record of hearings 
on H.R. 3610. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


BALTIMorE, Mp. March 18, 1959. 


Hon. Cuarites A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Comniittee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, P.C.: 

Re H.R. 3610 now in hearing before your committee. Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Health respectfully urges favorable action upon provision to increase 
sewage works construction grants. This is deemed desirable for public health 
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and water pollution control objectives. That provisions of bill to establish an 
Office of Water Pollution Control is regarded as unnecessary in Maryland’s 
experience with Public Law 660 administration and it is urged that this change 
not be made. 
Perry F. PRATHER, 
Director, Maryland State Health Department. 


TALLAHASSEE, F'LA., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners, and also on behalf of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, we most emphatically urge and encourage that the House Public 
Works Committee look favorably upon H.R. 3610. We assure you that conser- 
vationists throughout Florida and the Nation are deeply interested in this new 
Blatnik bill which will double sewage treatment construction grants and also 
elevate the program by creating a Commissioner of Water Pollution Control 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This legislation 
was Officially endorsed by the international association at a recent meeting after 
most careful and thorough study and consideration. We are, therefore, certain 
that this legislation will be most beneficial to the public interest. We would 


appreciate your making this letter a part of the hearing record. Yours for 


conservation. 
A. D. ALprRICH, 
President, International Association of Game Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners. 


CoLuMBuSs, OuI0, March 18, 1959. 

Gorpon H. SCHERER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

_ Reference hearing on H.R. 3610, the Ohio Division of Wildlife wishes to go 

on record as favoring this bill. The present Water Pollution Control Act is 

benefiting wildlife in Ohio and this bill will extend the benefits further. We 

graciously request this support of H.R. 3610 be made a part of the hearing record. 

HAYDEN W. OLDs, 

Chief, Division of Wildlife. 


' SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Mareh 18, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly urge favorable action by your committee on H.R. 3610. ees 
so far provided under Public Law 660 have been of inestimable value in pre- 
venting deplorable degradation of California’s waters. The program has been 
of tremendous stimulant to the adoption of good waste treatment practices which 
are vitally needed with our rapidly expanding populations and the increasing 
need and value of clean water. That these populations and needs will con- 
tinue to require this stimulus is inescapable. Additional funds and Federal 
leadership are urgently needed. The provisions of H.R. 3610 provides the 
leadership and the means for the continuation of a program vital to the future 
of our country. 

CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME. 
Gorpon, Director. 
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ARIZONA GAME AND FISH DEPARTMENT, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., March 13, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES A, BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BucKLEyY: This is in reference to the House Public Works Committee 
hearing on H.R. 3610 and similar bills to expand the Federal grant construction 
programs for municipal sewage treatment works. 

We wish to advise you and your committee that our department has been fol- 
lowing very closely the operations under Public Law 660 for the past several 
years and the various measures which have been introduced in Congress to 
amend it. 

Some 17 cities and communities in Arizona have applied for sewage improve- 
ments under Public Law 660, and such improvements in several instances, when 
made, will have a definite beneficial effect on the recreational potentials of the 
vicinity. In one instance our department has made an expenditure of over a 
quarter million dollars to provide a 150-surface-acre fishing lake and recrea- 
tional area 2 miles below a town whose economy depends greatly on the vaca- 
tioning public, both resident and nonresident. Sewage flow from the town 
empties directly into the stream above the lake, and its use by the public will be 
depreciated until the situation is corrected as anticipated through improvements 
which will be aided by grants under Public Law 660. 

Our department and the organized recreational interests of Arizona have main- 
tained that the strengthening of Public Law 660 by congressional action is certain 
to encourage the elimination of sewage and other waste in the streams and 
lakes of the country and aid in the conservation of the limited water resources 
of the Nation. We were advised some time ago that over $6 in State and munic- 
ipal money had been expended on sewage-treatment plants for every dollar in 
Federal money which has been forthcoming under Public Law 660. 

In comparison to 50 to 100 percent Federal grants provided by congressional 
acts for Federal water development projects, we feel that the comparatively 
small $100 million annual proposals for improving existing water of the Nation 
is most justifiable, particularly in view of the fact that it is primarily an en- 
couragement to municipalities to improve water conditions, and that the moneys 
cannot be used to cover more than 30 percent of any project. 

We trust that you and your committee will find it possible to approve the pro- 
visions of H.R. 3610 and similar bills, and to discourage proposals to reduce the 
present provisions of Public Law 660, especially the proposals to encourage the 
use of communications taxes for this purpose. 

Sincerely, 
R. J. Smrru, Director. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Harrisburg, April 2, 1959. 
Hon. Joun A. BLATNIK, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. BiatNiIk: The Pennsylvania Sanitary Water Board strongly sup- 
ports those provisions of the Blatnik amendment, H.R. 3610, which relate to 
grants to communities for sewage treatment plant construction. The board 
considers the increase of the annual appropriation authorization from $50 to 
$100 million of particular importance if real progress is going to be made in 
er gpa of our water resources through sewage treatment plant con- 
struction. 

The board is opposed to that portion of the bill which proposes to reorganize 
the water pollution control functions within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. It is our belief that the most important concern in water 
pollution control is the protection of the public health and that, therefore, the 
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administration of this function should remain with the Public Health Service. 
From our point of view, nothing more is needed to expedite water pollution con- 
trol activities than to provide the Public Health Service with adequate staff 
and operating funds. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. L. Jr., M.D., 
Secretary of Health, 
Chairman, Sanitary Water Board. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
POLLUTION CONTROL COMMISSION, 
Olympia, February 20, 1959. 


Subject: Pending action on H.R. 3610 86th Congress, and appropriation for con- 
tinuance of Federal grants under Section 6, Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act (33 U.S.C. 466c). 

Mr. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 

Chairman, House Public Works Committee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BucKLEY: Actions now pending before Congress on the subject items 
are of vital concern to the State of Washington. While this State enjoys an 
enviable supply of water for diverse uses, increasing population and industrial- 
ization are placing mounting pressures on the quality of this vital resource. 
Trends toward further degredation of our waters must be reversed if domestic 
and industrial supply, irrigation, recreation, our fishery and other legitimate 
water uses are to be preserved. Protection of a resource so vital to our econ- 
omy and very life is not entirely a State function in this age of increasing inter- 
dependence for the very essentials of life. This has been recognized in the 
passage of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act by the 84th Congress 
(Public Law 660). 

Under Public Law 660 the State of Washington has increased its pollution 
control activity from an appropriation of $254,091 for the 1955-57 biennium to 
$545,499 for the 1959-61 biennium. Federal funds contributed during the past 
3 years for augmenting water pollution control programs (Sec. 5, Public Law 
660) have been a significant part of this increase (36 percent). Withdrawal 
of this support would eliminate important parts of our program which must 
continue if moneys already spent are to return full value. 

Attached is a memorandum report giving major details of the functioning 
of the construction grants program (Sec. 6, Public Law 660). You will note 
that from our own experience the changes to Public Law 660 recommended in 
H.R. 3610 are all desirable and have our full support. The recommendations 
have resulted from a refining of experiences throughout the United States, 
brought together through regional and national conferences of water pollution 
control and public health administrators. We believe the wide concurrence in 
the recommendations embodied in H.R. 3610 must not be treated lightly in con- 
sidering both the amendments and the need for an appropriation to continue 
the construction program at an increased level. 

The allocation proposed for the State of Washington under the President's 
recommended budget is approximately 40 percent of the grant funds available 
each of the past 3 years. It is our firm opinion that reducing Federal partici- 
pation to this level will seriously reduce the existing sewage treatment works 
construction rate and at a time when an increase is imperative. 

Your support of H.R. 3610 and an increase in the budget for this program 
to $100 million is deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cor, Chairman. 


MEMORANDUM REPORT AND EVALUATION OF FEepERAL GRANTS For SEWAGE 
TREATMENT WorKS CONSTRUCTION UNDER PuBLIc LAW 660 


We are now well into the third year of Federal aid under Public Law 660, 84th 
Congress. Funds made available to the State of Washington for grants to 
municipal corporations to date total $2,274,725. This amount represents the 
Federal share (30 percent) of over $7% million in sewage-treatment works 
construction under the program. 
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The years 1950 to 1955, inclusive, averaged $1,742,000 per year for sewage 
treatment plant construction, with the number of projects averaging 14 per 
year. From 1956 to date (the years the Federal grants program has been in 
operation) expenditures for sewage-treatment plants have averaged $3,173,000 
per year with an average of 20 projects per year for an increase of 80 percent 
in dollars spent and a 48-percent increase in number of projects. These figures 
include a few projects not receiving Federal aid, but do not reflect the total cost 
of interceptors usually necessary to a treatment project. The annual rate of 
construction including interception has averaged close to $4 million for the past 
3 years. 

Of the 59 projects included in the figures for the past 3 years, 45 have received, 
or are scheduled to receive, a Federal grant. Of these, 31 communities have 
less than 5,000 population, 12 have less than 1,000 population. These 31 com- 
munities, or 70 percent of the total number of projects, received only 44 percent 
of Federal funds, allocated, or $995,000. 

It is obvious that, based on the number of projects, the Federal grants program 
has effectively stimulated smaller communities to action, even though the larger 
percentage of funds is going to the larger communities with more expensive 
projects. 

With project starts increased more than 40 percent and project expenditures 
up 80 percent there can be no doubt as to the effect the grants program has had 
in the State of Washington. The 30 percent Federal grants have apparently 
produced stimulus to sewage treatment works construction considerably beyond 
the dollar value directly contributed. It is our conclusion that the program is 
desirable and should be continued. 

Coordination of the Federal grants program with the State’s program and 
responsibility under State legislation has been greatly facilitated by the policy 
adopted by the Public Health Service, i.e., the State must retain senior respon- 
sibility for its pollution control program, and projects are planned, developed, 
and certified at the State and local level. Direct contact between the Federal 
Government agency and the project owner only occurs after the project is under 
construction. Up to that time the State is the central administrative agent 
with the flow of documents and information all channeling through the Pollution 
Control Commission. This has put an additional administrative load on the 
Commission, however, this procedure assures that the State office has the 
opportunity to consider each individual situation on its merits, rather than by 
application of less flexible regulations which inevitably evolve in direct Federal 
handling. We recognize some amendments to the act known as Public Law 660 
as being desirable. The Blatnik amendment, which finally emerged as H.R. 
13420 of the last Congress is the result of criticisms and suggestions from the 
various States, and embodies the more desirable changes. 

Metropolitan areas are continuing to grow more rapidly than is the rest of 
the State. As suburban communities expand and extend it is obvious that in 
many cases economies can result from serving two or more communities’ sewage 
treatment needs with a common, or joint facility. Under present legislation 
Federal participation in a single project is limited to a maximum grant of 
$250,000 even though the individual eligibility of the participants would total 
considerably more. It would be very desirable to allow communities participat- 
ing in joint projects to pool their individual eligibilities for Federal aid. 

At this time applications either received or known to be under preparation for 
funds which Congress may appropriate for fiscal 1960 total close to $1.5 million, 
which is double the amount of grant funds available for each of the last 3 years. 
This ratio has not fluctuated materially during the past 3 years of operation of 
the grants program. This situation may properly be interpreted to indicate 
that while we have seen an increase in sewage treatment works construction 
due to the grants-in-aid program, we have not made material inroads into the 
backlog of work which developed during and immediately following the war 
years. To keep up with current needs and satisfy the backlog as well, would 
require a program approximately double that now in effect. 

In summary, the program has been in operation sufficiently long to form a valid 
basis for evaluation. It has definitely had a stimulating effect on the number 
of projects undertaken and actually constructed. The Federal contribution has 
resulted in a much greater increase in total expenditures for sewage treatment 
works than just the dollars put into the program. 
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NEW ENGLAND INTERSTATE 
WATER POLLUTION CONTROL COMMISSION, 
Boston, Mass., April 8, 1959. 
Congressman CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN BucKLEy: The members of this commission are interested 
in those provisions of H.R. 3610, introduced by Congressman Blatnik to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 660), relative to the 
authorization of increased appropriations for grants to municipalities for the 
construction of sewage treatment works. 

In the New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Compact area, the 
Federal construction grant program under Public Law 660 has stimulated 
unprecedented activity in sewage treatment plant construction. Under the 
program, treatment works estimated to cost $24 million have been or are about 
to be installed in 45 communities in the area. In some of the States the inade- 
quacy of the grant funds has caused the postponement of projects ready for 
construction. It is apparent that the present authorized appropriation of $50 
million annually will be wholly insufficient to provide for the construction of 
sewage treatment facilities in the over 100 communities in the area that have 
engaged consulting engineers to prepare sewage works plans. All of these proj- 
ects are being planned on the premise that Federal construction grants will be 
available. 

The commission has directed me to record with your committee, which now 
has H.R. 3610 under consideration, its interest in and support of the provisions 
of this legislation pertaining to increased construction grants, in order that our 
water resources may be conserved through the economic and practical medium 
of water pollution control. 

Very truly yours, 
JosepH C. Knox, Herecutive Secretary. 


Ciry-CountTy HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Helena, Mont., February 4, 1959. 
JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
Representative, House Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Mr. BLatnrK: Thank you for your letter of January 26 commenting on 
my previous letter regarding benefits the city of Helena has received via Federal 
aid in sewage disposal facility construction. 

You certainly have my permission to insert my letter in the printed hearings 
on your bill. Further, you are welcome to use this letter if of value, in the 
same way. 

I notice the fiscal 1960 budget request for Federal aid on sewage disposal plant 
construction, has suffered considerable reduction. From information that I 
have, the Montana share of this Federal aid budget if reduced to $20 million 
from $50 million, will result in many needed projects remaining undone. This 
State certainly has a lot at stake in cleaning up polluted waters. The situation 
is not yet so bad, it cannot be eliminated, but I seriously doubt that it will 
without the Federal aid. Unfortunately the State Board of Health, for various 
reasons, is not able to demand statewide compliance regarding pollution laws. 
Without the additional incentive of Federal aid in pollution abatement, the past 
suggests that very little will be done in improving our situation. 

Since the State cannot be counted on to take firm action in sewage abatement 
when necessary, local health organizations do not have the needed backing to 
attack their own problems. Without Federal aid in sewage disposal plant 
construction, many Montana public health workers see little cause for optimism 
regarding sewage disposal abatement within the State of Montana. Here, as 
in other States, there is a tremendous backlog of this type of improvement to 
come about. 

I sincerely hope you meet with success in working for a higher appropriation 
for Federal aid in sewage plant construction. Without this aid Montana stands 
a very good chance of losing what probably will be eventually, her greatest 
asset—clean water. 

Sincerely, 


CLAYTON V. Bere, City-County Sanitarian. 
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- Ciry-CouNTy HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Helena, Mont., January 19, 1959. 
Representative JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Six: In reading current conservation literature, I noticed that various 
interests would like to see the Federal aid to municipalities in sewage treatment 
plant construction discontinued or delegated to the State governments and 
financed by another method. I notice other interests would like to increase the 
amount of money available for Federal aid to municipalities in sewage treatment 
plant construction. 

This country certainly does have a pollution problem to solve, and until a better 
method of working toward sewage pollution abatement arises, I’m certainly 
in favor of continuation of Federal aid. I think our local advancements illustrate 
the desirability of this Federal aid very well. 

The city of Helena recently passed a bond issue for primary sewage treatment 
which with proper chlorination of the effluent, should solve an abominable 
pollution problem which has existed here in the Helena Valley for many years. 

Two creeks of notable size pass through the valley, and terminate at Lake 
Helena, a large off-shoot of a Missouri River improvement. Both of these 
streams are grossly contaminated with sewage, and Lake Helena, which is well 
over one square mile in area, now serves the dubious purpose of a sewage lagoon. 
By the time Helena Valley sewage passes through the lake into the main river, 
there has been almost complete breakdown of harmful material. However, Lake 
Helena itself is valueless at present, just as the two fine trout streams entering 
it. The city of Helena passed its bond issue two to one in favor, and all in the 
face of an existing taxload of tremendous proportions. Without Federal aid of 
about 200,000 toward the total cost of roughly 500,000, it is very doubtful that 
the bond issue would have been a success. Street repair and construction, among 
other things, unfortunately seems to come before proper sewage treatment in the 
public’s mind. The large taxload, which I mentioned previously, undoubtedly 
would have precluded the establishment of proper sewage treatment facilities 
by expenditure of only local funds. Now that the city of Helena is making 
progress toward elimination of their share of the sewage pollution problem 
ae in the Helena Valley, other contributers are initiating abatement plans of 

eir own. 

The Veterans Hospital and National Guard Camp will soon be constructing an 
oxidation pond, as will the county hospital, and the State Vocational School for 
Girls. For many years now, farmers and ranchers throughout the valley have 
been tracking in this mess, which is used for irrigation, along with the creek 
waters, the sewage is ejected into. Better health will soon be enjoyed by residents 
of this county, and a sizable amount of fishing and hunting area will soon be 
restored to Ps. 

In short, use of a sewage abatement plan now underway, and 
through Federal aid, the Helena Valley will be a healthier 
play. Abatement of Helena sewage problems has served as initial action in 
eliminating improper sewage disposal throughout the county. 

It seems that Federal aid is at this time the only salvation in solving sewage 
disposal problems in many communities similar to ours. Until a better means of 
financing this work is developed, I am convinced that eliminating this Nation’s 
sewage disposal problems for the most part, can only be solved through the use 


Bote aid. I sincerely hope Federal aid continues at the present or a higher 
rate. 


Yours truly, 
CLAYTON V. Bere, 
City-County Sanitarian. 
Hon. Joun A. BLatNIK, Subchairman, MancH 12, 1959. 


Public Health, Education and Welfare Committee, Hous 
Washington, D.O. © of Representatives, 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN BLATNIK: I had hoped to appear alon 
Cunningham of Oklahoma City before your Appropristions on 
and 18th of March, but due to the press of other duties here I will be unable to 
attend. I hope, however, this letter will represent adequately the sincere interest 
of the city of Dallas in the continuation of this program. I am attaching here- 


with a copy of the statement I presented last year to Chairman Fogarty for 
39478—59 —_16 
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your files. We have since this time received, in connection with Dallas’ long- 
range water supply problem a report of our consulting engineers establishing 
Lake Texoma as a definite part of our long-range requirements for municipal 
water supply. It is only its poor quality which relegates it to a place of last 
priority in our program of reservoir construction. 

It is my understanding the water quality study on the Arkansas-Red Rivers 
has been deleted from Public Law 660, and it is our desire to request that your 
committee support an increase in these appropriations which will allow contin- 
uation of this most important study. 

Our city does not generally advocate Federal aid in handling our local prob- 
lems as we try to finance our own projects. This particular problem, however, 
does involve an interstate water and the U.S. Public Health Service is the only 
reasonable agency to make this study and coordinate all of the parties involved. 
We generally feel that this is the type of thing which the Federal Government 
should be involved in and for which appropriation of Federal funds are most 
applicable because it cannot be accomplished by local effort with any reasonable 
degree of success. 

May I thank you for your consideration of this letter. Please feel free to call 
upon us for any information which may be of assistance to you in making your 
decision. 

Sincerely, 
Henry J. GRAESER, 
Superintendent, Dallas City Water Works. 


STATEMENT OF H. J. GRAESER, SUPERINTENDENT, DALLAS City WATER Wonks, 
Da.ias, TEx. 


My name is H. J. Graeser. I am superintendent of the water department of 
the city of Dallas. The purpose of my appearance is to bring to the attention of 
the committee the interest of the city of Dallas in the requested appropriation 
by the U.S. Public Health Service for a survey of natural and man-made pollu- 
tion of the Red and Arkansas River Basins. During the recent drought when 
the city of Dallas experienced a shortage of water supply, emergency facilities 
were built to the Red River in order that this flow could augment the dwindling 
supplies in our reservoirs. This brought very close to home the pollution of the 
Red River by oil field brines during the periods of low flow, as water containing 
as much as 3,500 parts per million of chlorides was pumped into our reservoir, 
resulting in a concentration of chlorides in our municipal water supply as high 
as 1,425 parts per million. To illustrate the effect of this concentration of 
chlorides I would like to point out that the maximum concentration for a potable 
water supply is considered 250 parts per million. At our own expense we initi- 
ated surveys of the Oklahoma and Texas areas in the headwaters of the Red 
and found a very serious manmade pollution problem. We, of course, recognize 
the natural pollution but at the extremely low flows we felt this was not the 
predominant factor since the quality of the water actually improved at the time 
of runoff. In the course of our investigation under emergency conditions the 
problem was of such magnitude that very little progress could be made to reduce 
the pollution. Much of the manmade pollution is the result of small marginal 
producing oil wells which produce a barrel of salt brine for every barrel of oil. 
Because more than one State is involved in this problem, coordination and 
effective control seems impossible at local level. 

Our water shortage is now relieved and the city has an adequate supply to 
meet its requirements for a number of years to come. However, the city of 
Dallas as well as a number of other cities in north Texas has a vital interest in 
the Red River as a source of water supply and the handicap that exists so far 
is still due to the por mineral content of the river. A semiarrid area such as 
northern Texas cannot afford to overlook such a prolific source of supply in its 
future plans. For this reason the city of Dallas, in its long-range water study 
now being completed, has definite plans to utilize some of this water despite its 
unsatisfactory mineral content. However, the quality limits us to a diversion of 
only 75 MGD from Lake Texoma when in reality, if the content were satisfactory, 
the city of Dallas alone could use upward of 200 MGD. This limitation to ap- 
proximately 75 MGD exists in spite of a planned dilution program in our Elm 
Fork Reservoir on the Trinity River watershed plus a proposed additional reser- 
voir of about equal size. By imposing our future requirement on this reservoir 
system with 75 MGD by diversion of Red River waters from Lake Texoma 
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through a pipeline as shown on the attached map, the salt content in our tap 
water in the city would be increased to in excess of 330 parts per million 
chlorides at the end of a critical drought period. This represents an unsatisfac- 
tory condition for a city which has industrial requirements for a water supply. 

It appears to us that the proposed investigation by the Federal Government’s 
U.S. Public Health Service is ideally suited to establish a coordinated pollution 
control program between the States involved. The stream itself is of such vital 
economic importance to this rapidly growing area that we strongly urge this 
investigation be given a high order of priority in order that a comprehensive 
study can be made and necessary remedial measures taken on a planned and 
economical basis before flows of this stream must be utilized on a large scale. 
We are all acutely aware now that water supply is the only deterrent to an 
almost unlimited expansion in the Southwest area. The city of Dallas respect- 
fully urges that the necessary funds be provided for the U.S. Public Health 
Service to initiate and carry on this study. 

Dallas is grateful to the Government for the work it has done and I wish to 
thank the committee for the time granted us to appear before you today. 


STATEMENT OF GREAT LAKES-UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BOARD OF STATE SANITARY 
ENGINEERS RELATING To H.R. 3610, 86rH CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


In 1928 the health commissioners of the eight States bordering on the Great 
Lakes, recognizing the need for joint interest in the control of pollution of the 
waters of these lakes, entered into the Great Lakes sanitation agreement and 
designated the State sanitary engineers of the respective States as a technical 
board to consider jointly the problem of pollution and to establish joint policies 
relating thereto. In 1935 a similar agreement was entered into by the health 
commissioners of the five States bordering on the upper Mississippi River. These 
two groups of State sanitary engineers, having common interests and partially 
joint membership, met together regularly until 1953 when they were combined 
as the Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River Board of State Sanitary Engineers. 
During this period of 31 years these engineers have made many joint studies 
and have adopted many joint policies relating to water sanitation and public 
health. 

Continued longtime observation of the effects of the discharge of sewage and 
industrial wastes into waters of the several States has demonstrated that the 
rate of installation of pollution abatement works has failed to keep pace with 
the rate of increase in pollution resulting from the growth of population and 
industry. Public Law 660, 84th Congress of the United States, authorizing 
Federal grants for construction of sewage treatment works, has served to 
stimulate construction of such plants since its enactment, but the funds appro- 
priated and allotted have been insufficient to overcome the great backlog of 
needed construction. The Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River Board of State 
Sanitary Engineers, meeting in Chicago, Ill., om March 20, 1959, is of the opinion 
that discontinuance or reduction of the Federal grants at this time would result 
in a slowdown in construction that would be detrimental to the progress in 
pollution abatement and expresses its emphatic support for the appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1960 of at least the full authorization for construction grants 
under Public Law 660. 

The Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River Board of State Sanitary Engineers 
endorses the amendments to Public Law 660 as proposed in section 1 of H.R. 
3610. 

Section 2 of H.R. 3610 would establish a separate Office of Water Pollution 
Control headed by a Commissioner under the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and remove from the Surgeon General of Public 
sronrth Service the responsibilities and supervision provided under Public Law 


The administration of the construction grant program and other features of 
Public Law 660 has proceeded satisfactorily and efficiently in the present frame- 
work of the Public Health Service which has traditional relationship with the 
responsible State agencies concerned with the program. 

The Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River Board of State Sanitary Engineers 
is opposed to section 2 of H.R. 3610 or any other proposals or amendments that 
would move the administrative responsibility for the program from the Public 
Health Service. 
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Port ARTHUR, TEX., March 11,1959. 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


The City Commission of the City of Port Arthur unanimously endorses the 
passage of H.R. 3610, H.R. 4277, and H.R. 4458. 
M. B. 


Mayor, City of Port Arthur. 


Ciry oF Fareo, N. Dak., March 5, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
U.S. Representative From Minnesota, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. BiatniK: The Board of City Commissioners of the City of Fargo, 
N. Dak., at its regular meeting held March 3, 1959, unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution supporting and urging the passage of H.R. 3610 to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase grants for construction of sewage 
treatment works. 

A certified copy of the resolution is enclosed herewith ; and we desire to com- 
mend you for having introduced this legislation which, if passed, will be of 
great benefit to all municipalities in the Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
C. HAGEN, 
Sewerage and Waterworks Commissioner. 


Be it resolwed by the Board of City Commissioners of the City of Fargo: 

Whereas there is now before the 86th Congressional Assembly of the United 
States of America, a bill providing for the amendment of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to increase grants for construction of sewage treatment 
works; to establish the Office of Water Pollution Control, and for other pur- 
poses, being House of Representatives congressional bill No. 3610; and 

Whereas the passage of said bill will be of great benefit to all municipalities 
of the United States of America : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of City Commissioners of the City of Fargo, N. Dak., 
hereby strongly endorses said bill, and urges its passage; be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Hon- 
orable John A. Blatnik, chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives; the Honorable Charles A. Buckley, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works of the House of Representatives; and to the 
North Dakota legislative delegation in Washington, D.C. 


CERTIFICATE OF CITY AUDITOR 

Strate oF NortH DaKoTA 
County of Cass, ss: 

I, Wm, G. Johnson, do hereby certify that I am the duly appointed, qualified 
and acting city auditor of the city of Fargo, N. Dak., and 

That the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Board of City Commissioners of the City of Fargo, N. Dak., at the regular 
meeting of the board held on Tuesday, March 3, 1959, and 

That such resolution is now a part of the permanent records of the city of 
Fargo, N. Dak., as such records are filed in the office of the city auditor. 

Wo. G. JOHNSON, 
City Auditor of the City of Fargo, Fargo, N. Dak. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Hon. A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHaiRMAN: The Committee of One Hundred on the Federal City 
wishes to go on record as emphatically supporting H.R. 3610, H.R. 246, H.R. 623, 
H.R. 4277, H.R 4458, and similar bills to expand Federal aid to municipal sew- 
age treatment works. 
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The Committee of One Hundred feels that this is a matter of great importance 
to the Nation’s Capital, due to Potomac pollution. 

The Committee of One Hundred feels further that the matter of river pollution 
{fs one of direct Federal concern due to the fact that rivers and pollution 
transcend municipal and State boundaries. 

Respectfully yours, 
NEILL PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Committee of One Hundred. 


ARLINGTON, VA., March 18, 1959. 
Re H.R. 3610. 


Mr. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The Arlington County Board wishes to submit the following state- 
ment for the record in connection with the hearings on H.R. 3610. 

We believe that Public Law 660 has been effective in encouraging the construc- 
tion of pollution abatement facilities. From the local viewpoint, excellent prog- 
ress has been and is being made in reducing pollution in the Potomac River in 
the Washington metropolitan area. We feel that the Federal construction grants 
program has played an important part in providing an incentive to the local 
communities. 

It is strongly urged that the Public Works Committee recommend an appropria- 
tion of $100 million for the Federal construction grants program as embodied 
in H.R. 3610. 

Very truly yours, 
Davip L. Krupsaw, 
Chairman, County Board of Arlington County, Va. 


Groves, TEx., March 28, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I am writing regarding H.R. 3610, H.R. 246, H.R. 4277, and H.R. 
4458 regarding Federal grants for municipal sewage treatment plants. 

Groves is a city in Jefferson County, Tex., having a population of approxi- 
mately 17,000. We discharge the city’s raw sewage untreated into the inter- 
coastal canal, a nearby salt-water navigation channel. Our neighbors having 
a combined population of approximately 90,000 do the same thing. We have 
tried, unsuccessfully, to work with our neighbors to construct a plant to serve 
all in the area. 

We are now studying plans to build our own treating plant. Increases in 
Federal grants from $250,000 to $500,000 would not help us unless the percentage 
were increased above the present 30 percent. 

A proposal made which would help us would be to increase the amount allowed 
a group of cities who combined in a common solution to sewage treatment prob- 
lems from $250,000 to $500,000. This would put a premium on cooperative efforts 
and would result in savings for all in the long run. 

Another feature of sewage disposal which should be considered is the classi- 
fication of water which the effluent of sewage treatment plants is discharged 
into. I do not know about Federal law but State law makes no distinction 
between salt and fresh water. Different requirements of treatment should be 
set for discharge into fresh and discharge into salt waters. 

Considerable money could be saved if treatment standards were lower for 
discharge into salt water which cannot be used for drinking or irrigation, than 
for discharge into fresh water. 

Sincerely, 


Dave SMITH, 
Mayor, City of Groves, Tez. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mo., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee of Public Works, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
The 15,000 members of the Conservation Federation of Missouri solicit the 
approval of the Public Works Committee on H.R. 3610, the Blatnik bill. 
Ray KREss, 
President, Conservation Federation of Missouri. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 17, 1959. 
Representative JoHN BLATNIK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
This largest statewide conservation organization in Minnesota strongly urges 
passage H.R. 3610 water pollution control bill and urges you make this part of 


hearing record. 
MINNESOTA CONSERVATION FEDERATION, 


V. E. Josxin, Erecutive Director. 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS, 
Champaign, Ill., March 16, 1959. 
Hon. JoHn C. KiuczyNnskI, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DrEaR CONGRESSMAN KLUCZYNSKI: We have strongly endorsed H.R. 3610, the 
new Blatnik bill to double the sewage-treatment construction grants program 
and to create a Commissioner of Water Pollution Control within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We urge that you support this bill in the House Committee on Public Works 
and make this letter a part of the hearing record. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. McCLetianp, 
Executive Secretary. 


Cotumsvs, March 15, 1959. 
Hon. Gorpon H. SCHERER, 
House Committee on Public Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ScHERER: Here in Ohio one of the biggest limitations on the future 
expansion of industry and recreation is good water. We need a strong Federal 
Pollution Control Act to assure us of our future water supply. 

The League of Ohio Sportsmen has strongly endorsed the Blatnik bill since 
its inception. We appreciate the improvement which has been made in the 
waters of Ohio in the past few years, so we urge that your committee adopt 
H.R. 3610 in its 10-year form. 

Thank you for your help in conservation. 

LEAGUE OF OHIO SPORTSMEN, 
Cart H. Knrirk, President. 


P.S.—May we please have this letter made a part of the hearing record. 
C.H.K. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1959. 
Hon. JouHn A. BLATNIK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BLATNIK: I have been directed by the officers and board 
of directors of the League of Ohio Sportsmen to transmit the enclosed resolutions 
to you for your action 

Any help you may extend in our behalf will be sincerely appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


LEAGUE OF OHIO SPORTSMEN, 
P. M. Jones, Secretary, 
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RESOLUTION 1, LEAGUE OF OHIO SPORTSMEN 
AMENDMENTS STRENGTHENING THE FEDERAL POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Whereas many of the nation’s surface waters are extensively polluted by 
wastes from municipallities, industries, and other surces ; and 

Whereas polluted waters of an interstate or reginola nature are a true concern 
of the Federal Government; and 

Whereas construction of municipal sewage treatment plants has been greatly 
stimulated by grants provided under provisions of Public Law 660, the Federal 
Pollution Control Act of 1956, and there is a demonstrated need for an expansion 
of this grants program to the authorizations proposed in the original legislation : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the League of Ohio Sportsmen, in regular meeting at Columbus, 
Ohio, on February 22, 1959, Does hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States to double the current sewage treatment plant construction grant program 
of Public Law 660, providing for a maximum of $500,000 for any one grant under 
an annual maximum authorization of $100 million and a 10-year maximum 
authorization of $1 billion as proposed under provisions of the Blatnik bill 
(H.R. 3610 and S. 805) introduced in the 96th Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress also be urged to recognize the magnitude of the 
pollution problem by creating, as proposed by H R. 3610 and S. 805 in the 86th 
Congress, a new Office of Water Pollution Control within the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and to otherwise elevate the status of this 
program ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be directed to all members of this 
State’s delegation in Congress, Congressman John A. Blatnik (Minnesota), the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the U.S. 
Surgeon General and the water pollution control agency of this State. 


OREGON WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
February 26, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
Chairman, Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Pollution is a growing problem here in the West due to population 
increases and industrial expansion. 

We believe better control of these problems could be achieved if an office for 
water pollution control were set up. 

Appropriations for grants-in-aid to communities under Public Law 660 should 
be increased above the $50 million as set up under the act. We further believe 
the law itself should be strengthened. Here in Oregon last year was the second 
highest in plant construction. If the budget is cut as requested by the President 
in his budget message, programs such as ours, which are possible only with aid 
from the Federal grants, would suffer. 

We also urge the continued Federal control of the act. If this were turned 
over to the States, we know from past experience the difficulties that would arise 
on our interstate waters. 

We commend you for your work on House bill 3610 and urge its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. O. 


Chairman, Water and Pollution Abatement Committee. 


RESOLUTION OF Boarp oF Directors, WAUKESHA CoUNTY CHAPTER, IZAAK WALTON 
LEAGUE oF AMERICA, INC. 


Whereas the Waukesha County Chapter, Izaak Walton League of America, is 
on record that it firmly supports the Federal Antipollution Act, known as Puble 
Law 660, a law that has proved highly efficient in aiding municipalities in the 
construction of sewage treatment plants; and 

Whereas at a public hearing before the House Public Works Committee held in 
Washington, D.C., earlier this month, the only opposition to the continuance of 
the law came from a lone representative of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; and 
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Whereas the law was supported by representatives of the Wild Life Manage- 
ment Institute, Fish and Game Commissioners, the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, the National Association of County Officers, the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, the AFL-CIO, the Wilderness Society, the General Federation of 
Wemens Clubs, the Izaak Walton League, the Association of State Health Officers, 
and others; and 

Whereas the present allotment toward this law, which now is $50 million, or less 
than 1 percent of the national budget, is now to be increased to $100 million for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960: So, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Milwaukee County Chapter, Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
os aaa reaffirms its support of the Federal Antipollution Act; and further 

e 

Resolved, That the chapter supports the increase of the $50 million allotment 
to $100 million per year; and further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Representative Blatnik, of 
Minnesota, author of the law, and to Representative Robert Kastenmeier of the 
Second Wisconsin District, to Senators Alexander Wiley and William Proxmire, 
to the State and National officers of the Izaak Walton League, and to the press; 
and further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the minutes of the 
board of directors of the Waukesa County Chapter, Izaak Walton League of 
America, covering the meeting held in the town of Delefield, Waukesha, Wis., on 
6 27th day of March 1959, at which meeting this resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

R. J. Hottman, President. 

V. Orgy Bente, Vice President. 
C. F. Srponnouz, Secretary. 
Henry LADNER, Treasurer. 
Ray M. NEuMANN, Director. 

Certified by: 

C. F. Sponnorz, Secretary. 

HARTLAND, WIS. 


OREGON DIVISION, 
IzAaAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
February 25, 1959. 
Re H.R. 3610. 
Hon. Joun A. BLATNIK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BLatnik: The Oregon Division of the Izaak Walton League of 
America enthusiastically supports you in behalf of your continuing efforts for 
water pollution abatement and specifically, at this time,,favors passage of 
H.R. 3610. 

Pollution abatement has been greatly accelerated through the construction 
grants program. The amount of Federal aid is enough to be of significant as- 
sistance yet, in contributing less than one-third, still leaves the major burden 
of cost where it belongs. In Oregon and the other Pacific Northwest States 
applications for grants have exceeded the funds available for allocation. We 
are writing to the Appropriations Committee. 

We note the bill also implements the recommendations presented in your 
speech of August 21, 1958. The present “basement” level of operation is posi- 
tively disrespectful and we favor its elevation. 

The writer has been a league member since 1934 and almost continuously 
since then has been active on league water pollution committees at State and 
National level. Progress has been made but in view of the greatly increased 
demands on our available water supplies, much more has to be done. 

Very truly yours, 


Dr. Davip CHARLTON, 
Water Pollution Committee. 
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Fesrvuary 25, 1959. 
Hon. E. Fogarry, 


House Committee on Appropriations, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Focarty: We are writing you in behalf of appropriations under 
the existing Public Law 660. We would like to see the full amount of money 
appropriated as specified for both the construction grants-in-aid and for the 
full $3 million for assistance to States to aid them in developing their pro- 
grams. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. DAvip CHARLTON, 
bre vat Pollution Committee, Oregan Division, Izaak Walton League of 
merica. 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Harrorp County CHAPTER, 
Bel Air, Md., March 20, 1959. 
Congressman CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: The Harford Chapter, Izaak Walton League, urges approval of 
H.R. 3610 so that the pollution problems facing municipalities can be com- 
batted at an early date. Our county has a pollution problem and can only be 
overcome through a method such as proposed in H.R. 3610. This problem can’t 
be overcome if the job is handled by the State. 

Very truly yours, 
James A. THOMAS, President. 


San Jose STATE COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, 
San Jose, Calif., March 11, 1959. 
Hon. A, BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bucktey: I wish to express on behalf of my committee our approval 
of the proposals made in H.R. 3610, H.R. 246, H.R. 4277, and H.R. 4458 regarding 
sewage treatment grants. We feel that their implementation will greatly improve 
the “good life’ we covet in America. We are opposed to all proposals to turn over 
pollution control to the States. Our views are expressed in the attached copy 
of a letter from this committee to President Eisenhower in 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHakD J. HARTESVELDT, 
Assistant Professon of Conservation, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee. 


DECEMBER 20, 1957. 
President DwicuHt D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Recently this group was apprised of a proposal to weaken 
the Federal Pollution Control Act by eliminating the annual grants to munici- 
palities for sewage treatment plants. We are strongly opposed to such a budget 
cut because this act has been the first real hope of restoring the economic and 
spiritual productiveness of American rivers and lakes. Many of them, once 
productive of quantities of fish for commerce and sport, are now areas of 
pollution-caused biological desolation. The cost of pollution is far greater than 
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the cost of sewage treatment plants. Pollution also precludes the increasingly 
important esthetic use which could be made of our rich heritage of streams and 
other inland waters. 

States have proven themselves unequal to the task of effective pollution con- 
trol leadership because of economic, political, and interstate complicating factors. 
We feel that the Federal Government must continue to lead the American people 
in the field of pollution control. 

We urge your support of the annual grants authorized under this act. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHArRD J. HARTESVELDT, 
Assistant Professor of Conservation, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee. 
JOHN P. HARVILLE, 
Associate Professor of Biology. 
Harry T. HARvEy, 
Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
HENRY G. WESTON, 
Assistant Professor of Zoology. 


IDAHO WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Grace, Idaho, March 18, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The people in Idaho who are interested in wildlife and wildlife 
resources of our State would like to make a statement in favor of H.R. 3610. 

We have many streams and lakes in Idaho that would be very beneficial to 
fish and wildlife resources if the sewage and contamination were cleared up. 
This program has been a big help toward this goal. There have been 13 grants 
made in Idaho and many more applied for. This program is badly in need in 
Idaho because there are many small communities that could not afford sewage 
treatment plants without Government aid. 

A grant was recently approved for the village of Grace, Idaho, the town in 
which I live and the people voted in the bond election 231 for and 15 against. 
This shows how interested the people are in getting disposal plants now that 
the Government grants are available. 

Thanks for your assistance. If this is not too late I would like to have it 
made part of the records of the hearing. 

Sincerely, 
G. Heser SmitH, President. 


New York, N.Y., March 8, 1959. 


Re H.R. 3610, to increase Federal grants to municipal sewage treatment con- 
struction programs. 


Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Bucktey: I am writing you not only as chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works, but also as one of our stalwart liberal Congressmen from the 
city of New York. 

I am informed that hearings are to be held this week on the Blatnik bill, 
H.R. 3610, to increase Federal grants for construction of municipal sewage treat- 
ment plants and to liberalize qualification requirements. 

The AWWA is a national affiliation of river cruising groups, from the 
canoeists of the Appalachian Mountain Club in New England to the kayakers 
of the Sierra Club in California, and many hundreds of individuals as well. 
Our interest in clean rivers is obvious: we are part of the millions of Americans 
who seek outdoor recreation in paddling, camping, fishing, and swimming along 
the Nation’s rivers. Industrial and municipal pollution is an ubiquitous hazard ; 
indeed, I am informed that in some areas, notably in Ohio, recreational river 
boating is virtually precluded because of the unsightly and unhealthy pollution. 

Our rivers were considered natural sewers for so many decades, and today 
our sharply increasing density of population accentuates the problem. What 
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has already been accomplished under Public Law 660 only demonstrates the 
overwhelming need for greater Federal aid to municipalities to cope with this, 
the Nation’s worst public works problem. 

The American White Water Affiliation strongly supports the proposal of the 
distinguished gentleman from Minnesota, who has been outstanding in his ef- 
forts to preserve our invaluable natural resources, and we urge prompt fav- 
orable action by your committee. 

Respectfully yours, 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


D. K. BRADLEY, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee, American White Water Affiliation. 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS MCDONALD, COORDINATOR, DIVISION OF LEGISLATIVE SERV- 
ICES OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, IN Support oF H.R. 3610 WHIcH WovuLD 
STRENGTHEN THE FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National Farmers Union 
wishes to go on record in favor of Congressman John A. Blatnik’s bill, H.R. 
3610, which would continue and expand a program of pollution control which 
was initiated several years ago. This program according to a recent poll of the 
Nation’s 52 State and Territorial health officers is supported by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people. 

The recent Bureau of the Budget recommendation would badly cripple the 
program. The necessity for its continuation can hardly be overemphasized. 
Fortune magazine has correctly called pollution the Nation’s worse public 
problem. 

Although great progress is being made, financial limitations prevent necessary 
action. Congressman Blatnik’s bill would double the grants-in-aid for municipal 
sewage plant construction and assist the program in other ways. 

We therefore urge members of the committee to report this legislation favor- 
ably and use their great influence in the House to bring about the approval by 
that body. 


STATEMENT BY THE AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION ON H.R. 3610, 86TH 
CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION (AMENDING THE FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
AcT) 


The provisions in the present Federal Water Pollution Control Act for making 
grants to municipalities for the construction of sewage treatment plants has been 
a stimulus to the program for reducing the pollution of the streams. A survey 
made in December 1958 of the administrators of the various State and Territorial 
water pollution control agencies showed that about 83 percent of the adminis- 
trators concurred with the above statement. Approximately 73 percent, however, 
felt that the amount of money authorized for the construction grants under the 
present act is not sufficient to satisfy the need for the construction of new sewage 
treatment plants or for the replacement of existing municipal sewage treatment 
plants that have become inadequate or obsolete. 

Furthermore, the limitation of the amount of the grant to $250,000 for any one 
project tends to keep the larger cities from being interested in installing needed 
treatment plants as the contribution may amount to as little as 1 percent in some 
of the large cities. In addition, in the large metropolitan areas the treatment 
of sewage has become a regional problem and responsibiliy but the present act 
does not take this into consideration for making more equitable construction 
grants for regional plants. 

The American Public Health Association, at its 86th annual meeting in St. 
Louis, Mo., adopted the following resolution on October 20, 1958: 

“Whereas a study by members of the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers 
has shown that— 

“(a@) many more communities could be stimulated to correct water pollu- 
tion problems if more Federal funds were made available ; and 

“(b) the present top limit in Public Law 660 of $250,000 to any one project 
does not provide a substantial aid to large projects where the extent of pollu- 
tion is frequently the largest ; and 

“(c) present restrictions on multicity projects tend to result in a large 
number of small plants whereas long-range planning may indicate a single 
plant on an area basis: Therefore be it 
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“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be petitioned to amend 
Public Law 660 with the view of increasing the effectiveness of the construction 
grants for sewage works programs through (1) increasing the total amount of the 
authorization and appropriation, (2) increasing the maximum grant provisions 
in proportion to any increase in the amount authorized, (3) authorizing munic- 
ipalities to band together in constructing joint projects.” 

The above resolution did not take into consideration the establishment of an 
Office of Water Pollution Control in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as proposed in section 2 of H.R. 3610. 

The American Public Health Association has always opposed fragmentation of 
the administrative responsibility for public health programs and we believe that 
the provisions of an independent office as provided in H.R. 3610 would not lend 
itself to maximum coordination of activities in this important public health field. 

In summary, favorable action on H.R. 3610 is urged with the modification that 
section 2 of the proposed bill be eliminated. 


Tue Oyster oF NortH AMERICA, 
Annapolis, Md., March 20, 1959, 


CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Joseph R. Brennan.) 

Dear Mr. BRENNAN: As per our verbal agreement of March 19, when I came to 
appear before the House Public Works Committee, I am submitting the following 
letter in support of bill H.R. 3610 as president of the Oyster Institute of North 


America. 
The industrial pollution has been a tremendous problem with the oyster in- 


dustry in the States of Washington, Oregon, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and practically al) the States 
on the Gulf of Mexico. There has been numerous beds destroyed by pollution 
in these States at a cost of millions of dollars due to known mortality of oysters 
and there has been considerable damage to the oyster industry through mortality 
of the beds the cause being unknown, but presuming to be some cause of pollution, 

I can cite that the State of Louisiana has lost considerable by pollution. The 
packers in the State of Virginia lost thousands of dollars in the upper Rappahan- 
nock River in 1955. The Jersey planters started to lose oysters in 1956 and have 
had a tremendous mortality since that time on both the Jersey and Delaware 
shores. Therefore, we feel that there should be closer supervision on the indus- 
trial pollution both from a research standpoint and a control standpoint. 

From the sewage disposal pollution there has not been any mortality in the 
oyster beds, but there has been thousands of acres in the Chesapeake Bay area 
to my own personal knowledge that has been closed due to sewage disposal and 
whereas some of this has been corrected in the past 10 years, there are thousands 
of acres still out of commission due to sewage pollution. 

As you know the sewage pollution in New York back in 1925 caused a tre- 
mendous loss not only to the New York oyster packers but all the oyster packers 
on the east coast, as the public assumed all oysters were contaminated the same 
as those shipped from the New York area that caused such a scare on the Chicago 
market and was publicized all over the country. 

I could go on in endless individual cases of damage, but will simply state that 
we will support the bill H.R. 3610 very strongly and we feel this work can only 
be carried out efficiently, economically, and successfully by establishing with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare an office of pollution control, and 
headed by a commissioner of water pollution control which shall be subject to 
the supervision of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Your consideration of the above statement will be considered as an aid to the 
oyster industry. 

Very truly yours, 
T. D. McGinnes, President. 


A Screntiric Support or H.R. 3610 


On December 20, 1954, our President, through Mrs. Hobby, “expressed his deep 
concern about air and water pollution problems.” Our letter of December 24, 
1954, to Mrs. Hobby stated “scientific facts and practical research in these fields 
do not exist. We are-prepared to prove these facts.” We were informed then 
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that Federal funds were not available and that relief would have to come from 
the municipalities. 

Stream pollution control can be realized only : 

(1) As soon as Federal funds can be increased so that research and control 
by instrumentation could be brought on a Federal level from the present 
voluntary no cost one. 

(2) Coagulant research into treatment of detergents, sewage suspended solids, 
and colloids should be made practicable. 

(3) Negligent and improper digester operation and supernatant practice 
should be modified through Federal concerted applied research. 

(4) After these have been successful, all bypassing of raw sewage should 
become illegal. After sewage disposal plants can be made to operate scientifically, 
sludge and effluent can be reused through concerted central research of Federal] 
financing to replace voluntary information of slow and questionable character 
Increase Federal funds for concerted and central research and give this informa 
tion to the municipalities. It is a waste to expect municipalities to do all this 
individually ; the cost will be reasonable and effective by increased Federal funds. 

May we now elaborate: 

(1) “A Purer Potomac,” by P. P. Rowan, given before January 1956. Potomac 
sewage disposal plants are unscientific and are hysterical. Is the Potomac River 
pure? Yet the paper indicated “it undoubtedly will serve as an example for 
other treatment plants for many years to come.” 

(2) Metropolitan New York: 

Sludge is visible throughout Long Island Sound from the East River to beyond 
Great Neck, although New York State requires chlorination and although we 
informed the Interstate Sanitation Commission and testified before them at the 
same time as New York State which knows the score. Approval had been given 
prior to this, of plans without disinfection and correction has not been made 
since. Wedquote: 

F. N. Thomson, August 3, 1955: 

“We have just discovered to our embarrassment that we inadvertently failed to 
reply to your letter of April 29, 1955, requesting information relative to disposal 
of sewage effluent by irrigation in New York State. We have no knowledge of 
the use of irrigation for disposal of sewage in this State.” It took over 3 months 
for this reply. 

Earl Devendorf, August 17, 1956: ; 

“This would reply to your letter of April 12, 1956. In answer to your inquiry, 
the plans as originally approved for New York City Owls Head, Wards Island, 
Bowery Bay, and Tallmans Island were approved without chlorination. With the 
exception of Tallmans Island all of the effluents from these individual plants are 
discharged into class B waters. 

“In the case of Tallmans Island, plans are now underway by New York City 
for inclusion in next year’s program to provide for chlorination of the effluent of 
the Tallmans Island sewage treatment plant.” 

Please note that even this has been neglected for another 2% years. Also New 
York State requires B waters to be adequately disinfected especially when they 
lead into the A waters. 

Commissioner Zuhrmubhlen in World-Telegram and Sun, July 2, 1957: 

“We are faced by the problem of combined sewers which in time of rain dis- 
charges the excess flow (sewage and rain) which cannot be treated at the plants, 
into neighboring waters. The effect of such combined overflow may last several 
days sending up the coliform counts.” 

Why do we not stop bypassing? 

By William O’Leary, World Telegram and Sun, August 3, 1955: 

“Chlorination of treated sewage is the department’s Sunday punch—I just 
hop we are not forced to chorinate.” 

To illustrate our contentions : 

(1) We are enclosing the metropolitan New York scientific survey and applied 
research by pinpointing the exact sources of pollution and indicating that even 
the ocean has been polluted. This can be abated through increased Federal funds 
toward an economy as practiced elsewhere. 

(2) The East Rockaway Channel (class A waters) is polluted by Nassau 
County through direct contamination and illegal bypassing. 

(3) Metedeconk River's 10 million gallon’s of much required water for farmers, 
fishing, wildlife, etc. is contaminated by 1 million gallons of an obsolete privately 


owned sewage disposal plant. 
JAcK M. MARSHALL, President. 
APRIL 3, 1959. . 
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THE ASSOCIATED FisHING TACKLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Washington D.C., March 28, 1959. 
Hon. Joun A. BLATNIK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. BLATNIK: It is encouraging to note that H.R. 3610 will soon be 
up for hearing before the House Public Works Committee. Congressman Blatnik, 
as you well know, the polluted waters of this country were once all pure and clear, 
the majority even being drinkable. Today too many are not fit for washing 
purposes. 

Since man is the despoiler it behooves man to correct this pollution. Unless 
drastic action is immediately taken by farsighted men such as yourself to rectify 
this conditon and restore them to an uncontaminated state, this Nation not only 
faces an unsurmountable sewage disposal problem but also a shortage of water. 

As a byproduct of this essential water pollution control program millions of 
man-days of sport fishing will again be possible. With our population expanding 
and continued pressure exerted by sportsmen on our remaining outdoors this is 
a vital secondary benefit of pollution control. 

I can think of no way the American taxpayer can benefit more from the expendi- 
tures of his collected tax monies than through the passage of H.R. 3610 and 
similar future bills for water pollution control. 

As president of the Associated Fishing Tackle Manufacturers, our 188 member 
companies, their thousands of employees, but mostly for the 25 million licensed 
fishermen in this country passage of H.R. 3610 is here eloquently urged. 

Your every consideration and effort to this end is respectfully implored. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. Boru, President. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Akron, Ohio, March 23, 1959. 
Representative JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BLATNIK : We urge the passage of H.R. 3610. We believe 
national water pollution control is vital to the health of every citizen of our 
great Nation. 

In addition to the health factor which is most important we believe the beauty 
of our streams and lakes should be preserved. Our Nation needs and wants 
the recreational benefits derived from our waters in many ways—boating, sports 
fishing, picnicking, etc. 

Your cooperation is appreciated 

Sincerely yours, 
E. G. Grirritu, Executive Vice President. 


ALLAN MARINE, INC., 

Hicksville, N.Y., March 17, 1959. 
Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We are very interested in bill H.R. 3610. We strongly urge you to 
support this legislation. 
Sincerely, 
ARNOLD H. President. 


THE COUNCIL OF SPORTSMEN’S 
CLUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS, INC., 
; March 17, 1959. 
Hon. CHartes A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN: At the March 15, 1959, meeting of the Council of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, Inc., the vote was unanimous to support H.R. 3610 to increase Fed- 
eral grants for municipalities planning waste treatment plants. 

The organized sportsmen of Massachusetts heartily endorse the proposed plan 
to establish within the Health, Education, and Welfare Department an Office of 
Water Pollution Control. 
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The hardships endured during the drought of 1957 will be more easily for- 
gotten provided that the States plan effectively to prevent any recurrence of the 
dwindling water supply. 

Sportsmen have battled for years to have the rivers freed from pollution, and 
in turn have had to bear the brunt of economy minded citizens ; who refused to 
see that a clean river meant a continuous supply of water for municipal purposes. 
Arguments to have the pollution removed were met with the charge that the 
expense was too great to benefit so few. 

We the sportsmen of Massachusetts, just to encompass one State, will be 
eternally grateful to the Members of Congress for instituting the bill to assist 
municipalities to start work on sewage treatment plants. 

The new bill H.R. 3610 increasing the Federal grants; and creating an Office 
of Water Pollution Control merits the support of all the States. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILFRED R. Svenson, Secretary. 


Mr. Buarnix. If there is no further testimony, this concludes our 
hearings, and the chairman —— his appreciation to all of the 
members of the committee for their patience and for their attendance 
at these hearings, which have extended longer than we had expected. 
There will be no further public hearings. The next meeting of the 
House Public Works Committee will be one of executive session a 
week from today on next Wednesday, April 15. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :45 p.m., the hearing was concluded.) 
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